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4 HE victory, which the Earl of Richmond gained at Bofworth over 1485. 


Richard the third, was entirely decifive; being attended, as well With Augutt zz. 
the total rout and difperfion of the royal army, as with the death of the 
King himfelf. The joy of fo great fuccefs fuddenly prompted the foldiers, in 
the field of battle, to beftow on their victorious general the appellation of King, 
which he had not hitherto affumed; and the acclamations of Long live Henry the 
Seventh, by a natural and unpremeditated movement, refounded from all quar- 4 .cemon of 
ters. Tobeftow fome appearance of formality on this fpecies of military election, Henry VII. 
Sir William Stanley brought a crown of ornament, which Richard wore in battle, 
and which had been found among the fpoils; and he put it on the head of the 
conqueror. Henry himfelf remained not in fufpenfe; but immediately, without 
Vou. Ll. B hefitation, 
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hefitation, accepted of the magnificent prefent, which, was tendered him. He 


Chap. I. 
1485- was come to the great crifis of his fortune; and being obliged fuddenly to deter- 
7 | mine himfelf, amidft great difficulties, which he muft have frequently revolved 
pee | | in his mind, he chofe that part, which his ambition fuggefted to him, and to ' 
‘ which he feemed to be conducted by his prefent profperous fuccefs. 
} His titleto Tuere were many titles, on which Henry could found his right to the 
the crown. throne; but no one of them free from great objections, if confidered,. either with 


refpect to juftice or to policy. 

Durinc fome years, Henry had been regarded as heir to the houfe of Lancaf-. 

| ter, by the party attached to that family; but the title of the houfe of Lancafter 

es | iffelf to the crown was generally thought to be very ill founded, Henry the 

i t fourth, who had firft raifed that family to royal dignity, had never clearly deter- 

mined the foundation of his claim; and while he plainly. invaded the order of 
3 fucceffion, he had not acknowledged the election of the people. The Parliament a 
| 


had indeed often recognized the title of the Lancaftrian princes; but thefe votes a 
had little authority, being confidered as inftances of prudent complaifance towards ia 
a family in poffeffion of prefent power: And they had accordingly been often a 
reverfed during the late prevalence of the houfe of York. Prudent men alfo, who 
had been willing, for the fake of peace, to fubmit to any eftablifhed authority, 
defired not to fee the claims of a family revived, which muft produce many con- 
vulfions at prefent, and-which disjointed for the future the whole fyftem of here- 
ditary right. Befides; allowing the title of the houfe of Lancafter to be legal, 
Henry himfelf was not the true heir of that family; and nothing but the obfti- 
nacy natural to a faétion, which never, without the utmoft reluctance, will fub- 
mit to their antagonifts, could have engaged the partizans of that houfe to adopt 
the earl of Richmond as their head. His mother indeed, Margaret, countefs of 
Richmond, was fole daughter and heir of the houfe of Somerfet, defcended from 
Jobn of Gaunt duke of Lancafter: But the birth of the firft of the Somerfet line At 
was itfelf Wegitimate and even adulterous. And tho’ the duke of Lancafter had 
obtained the legitimation of his natural children by a patent from Richard the fe- a 
cond, confirmed in parliament; it might juftly be doubted, whether this deed | 
could beftow any title to the crown; fince in the patent itfelf all the privileges 
conferred by it are fully enumerated, and the fucceffion tothe kingdom is exprefly 
excluded *. In all the fettlements of the crown, made during the reigns of the 
Lancaftrian princes, the line of Somerfer had been entirely overlooked; and it 
was not till the failure of the legitimate branch, that men had paid any attention 
to their claim. And to add to the general diffatisfaction againft Henry's title, his 


SSE 


* Rymer, tom. vil, p. 849: Coke’s Inf, 4 Inf. parti. p. 37+ 
mother, 


Hoke N si. Vil. 


mother, from whom he derived all his right, was ftill alive; and evidently pre- 


ceded him in the order of fucceffion. 


Tue title of the houfe of York, both from the plain reafon of the cafe, and 
from the late popular government of Edward the fourth, had obtained uni- 
verfally the preference in the fentiments of the people; and Henry might engraft 
his claim on the right of that family, by his intended marriage with the princefs 
Elizabeth, the heirefs of it; a marriage, which he had folemnly promifed to ce- 
lebrate, and to the expectation of which be had chiefly owed all his paft fuccefies. 
But many reafons diffuaded Henry from adopting this expedient. Were he to 
receive the crown only in right of his fpoufe, his power, he knew, would be very 
limited; and he mutt expect rather to enjoy the bare title of king by a fort of 
courtefy, than poffefs the real authority which belongs to it. Should the princefs 
die before him without iffue, he muftidefcend from the throne, and give place to 
the next in fucceffion:. And even, if his bed. fhould be bleft with offspring, it 
feemed dangerous to expect, that filial piety in his children would prevail over the 
ambition of obtaining prefent poffeffion of regal power. An act of Parliament, 
indeed, might be eafily procured to fettle the crown on him during his life, but 
Henry knew how much fuperior the claim of fucceffion by blood was to the votes 
of an affembly *, which. had always been overborne by violence in the fhock of 
contending titles, and which had.ever been more governed by the conjunctures of 
the times, than by any confiderations derived from reafon or, public intereft. 


THERE was yet 2 third foundation, on which Henry might reft his claim, the 
right of conqueft, by his vitory over Richard, the prefent pofeffor of the crown. 
But befides that Richard himfelf was deemed no better than anufurper, the army, 
which fought againft him, confifted chiefly of Englifhmen; anda right of con- 
queft over England could never be eftablifhed by fuch a victory. Nothing alfo 
would give greater umbrage to the nation than a claim of this nature; which 
might be conftrued as an abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the efta- 
blifhment of defpotic authority in the fovereign +. William himfelf, the Nor- 
man, tho’ at the head of a powerful and victorious army of foreigners, had at 
firft declined the invidious title of conqueror; and it was not till the full efta- 
blifhment of his authority that he had ventured to advance fo violent and de- 
ftructive a pretenfion. 

Bur Henry knew, that there was another foundation of authority, fomewhat 
refembling the right of .conqueft, to wit, prefent poffeffion ; and that this title, 
guarded by vigour and ability, would be fufficient to fecure perpetual poffeffion 
of the throne. He had before him the example of Henry the fourth; who, fup- 
ported by no better pretenfion, had fubdued: many infurrections, and had. been 

* Bacon in Kennet’s compleat Hiftory, p. 579. + Bacon, p. 579: 
B2 able 
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able to tranfmit the crown peaceably to his pofterity. He was fenfible, that this 
title, which had been perpetuated thro’ three fucceffions of the family of Lan- 
cafter, might ftill have fubfifted, notwithftanding the preferable claim of the houfe 
of York; had not the fcepter devolved into the hands of Henry the fixth, which 
were too feeble to fuftain it. Inftructed by thefe recent experiences, Henry was 
determined to put himfelf in prefent poffeffion of regal authority; and to thew all 
oppofers, that nothing but force of arms and a fuccefsful war fhould be able to 
expel him. His claim as heir to the houfe of Lancafter he was refolved to ad- 
vance; and never allow it to be difcuffed: And he hoped that this title, -favoured 
by the partizans of that family, and feconded by prefent power, would fecure 
him a perpetual and an independant authority. . 

Tuese views of Henry are not expofed to much blame; becaufe founded on 
good policy, and even on a fpecies of neceffity: But there entered into all his 
meafures and councils another motive, which admits not of the fame apology. 
The violent contentions, which, during fo long a period, had been maintained 
between the rival families of York and Lancafter, and the many fanguinary re- 
venges which they had mutually exercifed on each other, had inflamed the oppo- 
fite factions toa high pitch of animofity. Henry himifelf, who had feen moft of 
his near friends and relations perifh in the field or on the fcaffold, and who had 
been expofed in his own perfon to many hardfhips and dangers, had imbibed a 
violent antipathy to the York party, which no time nor experience were ever able 
to efface. Inftead of embracing the prefent happy opportunity of abolifhing thefe 
fatal _diftinétions, of uniting his title with that of his fpoufe, and of beftowing 
favour indifcriminately on the friends of both families; he carried into the throne 
all the partialities which belong to the head of a faGtion, and even the paffions, 
which are carefully guarded againft by every true politician in that fituation, To 
exalt the Lancaftrian party, to deprefs the retainers of the houfe of York, were 
ftill the favourite objects of his purfuit; and thro’ the whole courfe of his reign, 
he never forgot thefe early prepoffeffions. Incapable from his natural temper of 
a more enlarged and more benevolent fyftem of policy, he expofed himfelf to 
many prefent inconveniences, by too anxioufly guarding againft that future pom: 
ble event, which might disjoin his title from that of the princefs, whom he ef- 
poufed. And while he treated the Yorkifts as enemies, he foon rendered them 
fuch, and taught them to difcufs that right to the ‘crown, whic 
kept feparate; and to perceive its weaknefs and invalidity. 

To thefe paffions of Henry, as well as to his fufpicious politics, we are to 
afcribe the meafure, which he embraced two days after the battle of Bofworth. 
Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwic, fon to the unfortunate duke of Clarence, 


was detained in a kind of confinement.at Sherif-Hutton in York hire 
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loufy of his uncle, Richard; whofe title to the throne was inferior to that of Chap..f.. 
the young prince. Warwic had now reafon to expect better treatment, ashewas ‘** 
no obftacle to the fucceffion either of Henry or Elizabeth; and from a boy of fuch 
tender years no danger could reafonably be apprehended. But Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby was difpatched by Henry with orders to take him from Sherif-Hutton, 
to convey him to the Tower, and to-retain him in-clofe cuftody *. The fame 
mefienger carried directions, that the princefs Elizabeth, who had been confined 
to the fame place, fhould be conduéted to London, in order to meet Henry, and 
there celebrate her efpoufals. 

Henry himfelf fet out for the capital, and advanced by flow journies. Not 
to roufe the jealoufy of the people; he took care to avoid all appearance of mili- 
tary triumph; and fo to reftrain the infolence of victory, that every thing about 
him bore the appearance of an eftablifhed monarch, making a peaceable progrefs 
thro’ his dominions, rather than of a prince who had opened a way to the throne 
by force of arms. The acclamations of the people were every where loud, and 
no lefs fincere and hearty. Befides that a young and victorious prince, on his ac- 
ceflion, was naturally the object of popularity; the nation promifed themfelves a a = 
great felicity from the new fcene, which opened before them. During the courfe London, 
. of near a whole century the kingdom had been laid watte by domeftic wars and 
convulfions; and if at any time the noife of arms-had ceafed, the found of faction 
and difcontent ftill threatened new diforders, Henry, by his marriage with Eli- 
zabeth, feemed to enfure an union of the contending titles of the two families; 
and having prevailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the fucceffion 
even of the houfe of York, and filled his own family with blood and murder, an 
unfeigned favour was obferved every where to attend him. Numerous and fplen- 
did troops of gentry and. nobility accompanied his progrefs. The mayor and 
companies of London received him as he approached the city: The crouds of 
people and citizens were zealous in. their expreffions of fatisfation, But Henry, 
amidft thefe general effufions of joy, difcovered {till the ftatclinefs and referve of. 
his temper, which made him fcorn to court popularity :: He entered London in a 
clofe chariot, and would not gratify the people with:a fight of their new monarch. 
He went firft to. St. Paul’s.church, where he offered up the ftandards, taken in 
the field of battle; and fung orifons for the victory which he had there obtained. 
He departed thence to the bifhop-of London’s palace, where lodgings were pre- 
pared for him, 

Bur Henry did: not fo. much neglect the favour of the people, as to:delay: 
giving them affurance of his marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, which he knew: 


* Bacon, p. 579. Polydore Virgil, p..56s5. 
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to be fo paffionately defired by the whole nation. On his leaving Britanny, he 
had artfully dropt fome hopes, that, if he fhould fucceed in his enterprize, and 
obtain the crown of England, he would efpoufe Anne, the heirefs of that 
dutchy; and the report of this engagement had already reached England, and had 
begot anxiety in the people, and even in the princefs Elizabeth herfelf. Henry 
took care to diffipate thefe apprehenfions, by folemnly renewing, before the 
council and principal nobility, the promife, which he had already given, to cele- 
brate his marriage with Elizabeth. But tho’ bound by honour, as well as intereft, 
to compleat this alliance, he was refolved to poftpone it, till the ceremony of his 
own coronation fhould be finifhed, and till his title fhould be recognized by the 
Parliament. Anxious ftill to fupport his perfonal and hereditary right to the 
throne, he dreaded left a preceding marriage with the princefs fhould imply a 
participation of fovereignty inher, and raife doubts of his own title by the houfe 
of Lancatter. 


Tuere raged at that time in London, and other parts of the kingdom, a fpecies 
of malady, unknown to any other age or nation, the Sweating ficknefs, which 
occafioned a fudden death to great multitudes; tho’ it was not propagated by any 
contagious infection, but arofe from the general difpofition of the air and of the hu- 
man body. In lefs than twenty-four hours the patient commonly died or recovered; 
but when the peftilence had committed ravages for a few weeks, it was obferved, 
either from alterations in the air, or from a more proper regimen, which had been 
difcovered, to be confiderably abated *. Preparations were then made for the ce- 
remony of Henry’s coronation. In order to heighten the fplendor of that ap- 
pearance, he beftowed the rank of knights banneret on twelve perfons; and he 
conferred peerageson three. Jafper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, he created duke 
of Bedford ; Thomas lord Stanley, his father-in-law, earl of Darby; and Edward 
Courteney, earl of Devonfhire. At the coronation likewife there appeared a new 
inftitution, which the king had eftablifhed for fecurity as well as pomp, a band 
of fifty archers, who were denominated yeomen of the guard. Bur left the peo- 
ple fhould take umbrage at this unufual fymptom of jealoufy in the prince, as if it 
implied a perfonal diffidence of his fubjects, he declared the inftitution to be per- 
petual. The ceremony of coronation was performed by cardinal Bourchier, 
archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Tue Parliament being affembled at Weftminfter, the majority immediately 
appeared to be devoted partizans of Henry; all perfons of another difpofition, 


A Parliament, €ither declining to ftand in thefe dangerous times, or being obliged to diflemble 


their principles and inclinations, The Lancaftrian party had-every where been 


* Polydore Virgil, p. 567. 
fuccefsful 
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faccefsful in the elections; and even many of them had been returned knightsand Chap. 1. 
burgefles, who, during the prevalence of the houfe of York, had been expofed 1485, 
to the rigour of the law, and been condemned by fentence of attainder or outlawry. 
Their right to. take feats in the houfe being queftioned, the cafe was referred to 
all the judges, who affémbled in the Exchequer Chamber, in order to deliberate 
on fo delicate a fubje&t. The fentence pronounced was very prudent, and con- 
tained a juft temperament between law and expediency *. The judges determi- 
ned, that the members attainted fhould forbear taking their feats till an act were 
paffed for the reverfal of their attainder. There was no difficulty of obtaining this 
aét; and init were comprehended an hundred and feven perfons of the King’s party ! > 

Bur a difficulty was ftarted of a nature ftill more important. The King him- 

felf had been attainted; and his right of fucceffion to the crown might thence be 
expofed to fome doubt. © The judges extricated themfelves from this dangerous 
queftion, by a fingular pofition, which they eftablifhed, ‘* That the crown takes- 
“¢ away all defects and ftops in blood; and that from the time the King affumed 
‘© royal authority, the fountain was cleared, and all attainders and corruptions of 
‘© blood difcharged +.” Befides that the cafe, from its urgent neceffity, admitted 
of no deliberation; the judges probably thought, that no fentence of a court of 
judicature ought to bar the right of fucceffion; that the jealoufy of a King to- 
wards his heir might readily occafion ftretches of law and juftice againft him; 
and that a prince might even be engaged in unjuftifiable meafures during his pre- 
deceffor’s reign, without meriting on that account to be excluded from the throne,,, 
which was his birth-right. 

Wrrn a Parliament fo obfequious as the prefent, the King could not fail to 
obtain whatever act of fettlement he was pleafed to require. He feems only to: 
have entertained fome doubts within himfelf on what title he fhould found his 
pretenfions. In his firft addrefs to the parliament he mentioned his juft title by 
hereditary right: But left that title fhould not be efteemed fufficient, he fubjoined 
his claim by the judgment of God, who had given him victory over his enemies 
in the field of battle. And again, left this pretenfion fhould be interpreted as _af- 
fuming a right of conqueft, he enfured to his fubjects- the entire enjoyment of: 
their former properties and poffeffions. 

Tur entail of the crown was drawn, according to the fenfe of the King, andpitaiy bale 
probably in the words, diétated by him. He made no mention in it of the prin-crown. 
cefs Elizabeth, nor any branch of the family of York; but in other refpeéts the 
aét was compofed with fufficient referve and modefation, He did not infift, that 
it fhould contain a declaration or recognition of. his preceding right;.as on the 
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other hand, he avoided the appearance of a new law or ordinance. He chofe 
a middle courfe, which, as is generally unavoidable in fuch cafes, was not en- 
tirely free from uncertainty and obfcurity. It was voted, ‘* That the inheritance 
<¢ of the crown fhould reft, remain, and abide in the king *;’’ but whether as 
rightful heir, or only as prefent poffeffor, was not determined. In like manner, 
the King was contented that the fucceflion fhould be fecured to the heirs of his 
body; but he pretended: not, in cafe of their failure, to exclude the houfe of 
York, or give the preference to that of Lancafter: He left that great point am- 
biguous for the prefent ; andtrufted, that, if ever its determination fhould become 
requifite, future incidents would open the way for the decifion. 

Bur after all thefe precautions, the King was fo little fatisfied with his own 
title to the crown, that, in the following year, he applied to Rome for a confir- 
mation of it; and as that court gladly laid hold of all opportunities, which the 
imprudence, weaknefs, or neceffities of princes afforded it to extend its autho- 
rity, Innocent the eighth, the reigning pope, readily granted a bull, in whatever 
terms the King was pleafed to defire. All Henry’s titles, by fucceflion, marriage, 
parliamentary choice, even conqueft, are there enumerated; and to the whole 
the fanétion of religion is added; excommunication is denounced againft every 
one who fhould either difturb him in the prefent poffeffion, or the heirs of his 
body in their future fucceffion to the crown; and from this penalty, no criminal, 
except in the article of death, can be abfolved but by the pope himfelf, or his 
{pecial commiffioners. It is difficult to imagine, that the fecurity derived from 
this bull, could be a compenfation for the defeét which it betrayed in Henry’s 
title, and for the danger of thus inviting the pope to interpofe in thefe concerns. 

Ir was natural, and even laudable in Henry to reverfe the attainders, which 
had paffed againft the partizans of the houfe of Lancafter: But the revenges, 
which he exercifed againft the retainers of the York family, to which he was fo 
foon to be allied, cannot be confidered in the fame light. Yet the parliament, 
at his inftigation, paffed an act of attainder againft the late King himéelf, 
againft the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, vifcount Lovel, the lords 
Zouche and Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Walter and Sir James Harrington, Sir 
William Berkeley, Sir Humphrey Stafford, Catefby, and about twenty other 
gentlemen, who had fought on Richard’s fide in the battle of Bofworth. How 
men could be guilty of treafon, by fupporting the King in poffeffion againft the 
earl of Richmond, who affumed not the title of King, it was not eafy to deter- 
mine; and nothing but a fervile complaifance in the Parliament could have en- 
gaged them to make this ftretch of juftice, Nor was it a {mall mortification to 


\ 
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the people in general, to find, that the King, prompted either by avarice or re- Chap. I. 
fentment, could, in the very beginning of his reign, fo far violate the cordial '485- 
union, which had been previoufly concerted between the parties, and to the ex- 
pectation of which he had plainly owed his fucceffion to the throne. 

Tue King, having gained fo many points of confequence from his Parliament, 
thought it not expedient to demand any fupply from them, which the profound 
peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeitures of Richard’s adherents, feemed 
to render fomewhat fuperfluous. The Parliament, however, conferred on him roth of De- 
during life the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had been enjoyed in the %™>*" 
fame manner by fome of his immediate predeceffors ; and they added, before 
they broke up, other lucrative bills of no great moment. The King, on his 
part, made fome returns of grace and favour to his people. He publifhed his 
royal proclamation, offering pardon to all fuch as had taken arms, or formed any 
attempts againft him; provided they fubmitted themfelves to mercy by a certain 
day, and took the ufual oath of fealty and allegiance. Upon this proclamation 
many came out of their fanctuaries, and the minds of men were every where much 
quieted. Henry chofe to take wholly to himfelf the merit of an act of grace, fo 
agreeable to the nation; rather than communicate it with the Parliament, (as was 
his firft intention) by paffing a bill to that purpofe. The earl of Surrey, how- ' 
ever, though he had fubmitted, and delivered himfelf into the King’s hands, was 
fent prifoner to the Tower. 

Durinc this parliament, the King alfo beftowed favours and honours on fome 
particular perfons, who were attached to him, Edward Stafford, eldeft fon to the 
duke of Buckingham, forfeited in the late reign, was reftored to all the honours 
of his family, as well as to all its fortune, which was very ample. This genero- 
fity, fo unufual in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude to the memory of 
Buckingham, who had firft concerted the plan of his fucceffion to the crown, 
and who by his own ruin had made way for that great event. Chandos of Bri- 
tanny was created earl of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and Sir Robert 
Willoughby lord Broke. Thefe were all the titles of nobility, conferred by the 
King *. 

Bur the minifters, whom the King moft trufted and favoured, were not chofen 
from among the nobility, or even from among the laity. John Morton, and 
Richard Fox, twoclergymen, perfons of induftry, vigilance, and capacity, were 
the men to whom he chiefly confided his affairs and fecret councils. They had 
fhared with him all his former dangers and diftreffes ; and he now took care to 
make them participate in his good fortune. They were both called to the privy 
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Chap. I. council; and Morton was created: bithop of Ely, Fox of Exeter. 


The former 
E4856 


foon after, upon the death of Bourchier; was raifed to the fee of Canterbury. 
The latter was made lord privy feal; and fucceffively, bifhop of Bath and Wells, 
Durham, and Winchefter. For Henry, as lord Bacon obferves, loved to employ 
and advance prelates, becaufe, having rich bifhoprics to beftow, it was eafy for 
him to reward their fervices: And it was his maxim to raife them by flow fteps, 
and make them firft pafs thro’ the inferior bifhoprics *.. He probably expected, 
that as they were naturally more dependant on him than the nobility, who, dur- 
ing that age, enjoyed pofieffions and jurifditions dangerous to royal authority 3 
fo the profpect of fome farther elevation. would render them {till more. aétive in his 
fervice, and more obfequious to his commands, 


1486. Iw prefenting the bill of tonnage and poundage, the Parliament, anxious to 
2 of Janu- preferve the true and. undifputed fucceffion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, 
with demonftrations of the greateft earneftne(s, to efpoufe the princefs Elizabeth ; 
but they: covered their real reafon under the dutiful pretence of their defire to have 
heirs of his body. He now thought in earnett of {atisfying the minds of his peo- 
King’s mar- ple in that particular. His marriage was celebrated at London ; and that with 
TAR greater appearance of univerfal joy, than either his firft entry or his. coronation. 
Henry remarked with much difpleafure this general favour which. was borne the 
houfe of York. The fufpicions, which arofe from it, not only difturbed his: . 
tranquillity. during bis whole reign 5 but bred difguft towards his fpoufe herfelf, 
and poifoned all his domeftic enjoyments. Tho’ virtuous, amiable, and obfe- 
quious to the laft degree, fhe never met with a proper return of affection, or even 
of complaifance from her hufband; and the malignant ideas of faction fill, in 

his fallen mind, prevailed. over all the fentiments of conjugal tendernefs. 


‘Tus King had been carried along with fach a tide of fuccefs ever fince his ar- 
rival in England, that he thought nothing could withftand the fortune and, au- 
thority which attended him. He now refolved to-make a progrefs into the 
North, where the friends of the houfe of York, and even the partizans of Richard 
were moft numerous; in hopes of curing, by his prefence and converfation, the 
prejudices of the malecontents. When he arrived at Nottingham, he heard that 
vifcount Lovel,. with, Sir Humphry. Stafford, and Thomas, his. brother, had 
withdrawn themfelves fecretly from their fanctuary at Colchefter.: But this news 
appeared not to him of fuch importance asi to ftop his journey ; and he proceeded 
An infurrec- forward to York. Hethere-heard, that the Staffords had levied an army in the 
tion. 2 
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county of Worcefter, and were approaching to befiege that city: And that Lovel, 
at the head of an army of three or four thoufand men, was ‘marching to attack 
him in York. Henry was not difmayed with this intelligence.’ His a€tive cou- 
rage, full of refources, immediately prompted him to find the proper remedy. 
Tho’ he knew Himfelf to be furrounded with enemies in thefe difaffe€ted counties, 
he affembled a fmall body of troops, in whom he could confide; and he put them 


Ghap, I. 
ras. 


under the command of the duke of Bedford. He joined to them all -his own at- — 


tendants ; but he found that this hafty armament was more formidable by:their fpirit 
and their zealous attachment to him, than by the arms or military ftores of which 
they were provided. He therefore gave Bedford orders not to approach the 
enemy ; but previoufly to try every proper expedient to diffipate them. Bedford 
publifhed a general promife of pardon to the rebels, which had a greater effect on 
their leader than on his fol'owers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprize, 
that exceeded his courage and capacity, was fo terrified with the fears of defertion 
among his troops, that he fuddenly withdrew himfelf, and, after lurking fome 
time in Lancafhire, he made his efcape into Flanders, where he was protected by 
the dutchefs of Burgundy. His army fubmitted to the King’s clemency ; and the 
other rebels, hearing of this fuccefs, raifed the fiege of Worcefter, and dif- 
perfed themfelves. The Staffords took fanétuary in the church of Colnham, a vil- 
lage near Abingdon ; but as it was found, that that church had not the privilege 
of giving protection to rebels, they were taken thence: The eldeft Stafford was 
executed at Tyburn; the younger, pleading that he was mifled by his brother, 
obtained a pardon *. 

Hewnry’s joy for this fuccefs was followed, fome time after, by the birth of 
a prince, to whom he gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 
Britifh King of that name, from whom, it was pretended, the family of Tudor 
derived their defcent. 

Tuo’ Henry had been able to diffipate that : hafty rebellion, which was raifed 
by the reliéts of Richard’s partizans, his government was become in general very 
unpopular : The fource of the public difcontent arofe chiefly from his preju- 
dice againft the houfe of York, which was univerfally beloved by the nation, 
and which, for that very reafon, became every day more the object of his hatred 
and jealoufy. Not-only a preference on all occafions, it was obferved, was given 

‘to the Lancaftrians ; but many of the oppofite party had been expofed to great 

feverity, and had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of attainder. A general 

- refumption likewife had pafied of all grants made by the princes of the houfe of 

York ; and tho’ this rigour had been covered under the pretence, that the revenue 
* Polydore Virgil, p. 569. 
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was become infufficient to fupport the crown, and tho’ the liberalities, granted dur- 
ing the latter years of Henry the ixth, were refumed by the fame law, yet the York- 
party, as they were the principal fufferers by the refumption, thought it chiefly 
levelled againft them. -The feverity, exercifed againft the earl of Warwic, begot 
compaffion towards youth and innocence, expofed to fuch oppreffion ; and his 
confinement in the tower, the very place where Edward’s children had been mur- 
dered by their uncle, made the public expect a like cataftrophe for him, and led 
them to make a comparifon between Henry and that detefted tyrant. And when 
it was remarked, that the queen herfelf met with harfh treatment, and even after 
the birth of a fon, was not admitted to the honour of apubliccoronation, Henry’s 
prepoffeffions were then concluded to be abfolutely incurable, and men became 
equally obftinate in their difguft againft his government. Nor was the manner 
and addrefs of the King calculated to cure thefe prejudices contracted againft his 
adminiftration ; but had, in every thing, a tendency to promote fear, or at beft 
reverence, rather than good-will and affection *. And while the high idea, en- 
tertained of his policy and vigour, retained the nobility and men of character in 
obedience ; the effects of his unpopular government foon appeared in the public, 
by incidents of a very extraordinary nature. 

Tnere lived in Oxford, one Richard Simon, a prieft, who poffeffed fome 
fubtlety, and ftill more boldnefs and temerity.. This man had entertained the 
defign of difturbing Henry’s government, by raifing up a pretender to his crown ; 


LambertSim-and for that purpofe, he caft his eyes on Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen 


years of age, who was fon of a baker, and who, being endowed with under- 
ftanding above his years, and addrefs above his condition, feemed well fitted to 
perfonate a prince of royal extraction. A report had been fpread among the peo- 
ple, and received with great avidity, that Richard, duke of York, fecond fon to 
Edward the fourth, had, by afecretefcape, faved himfelf from his uncle’s cruelty, 
and lay fomewhere concealed in England. Simon, taking advantage of this 
rumour, had at firft inftruéted his pupil to affume that name, which he found ‘to 
be fo fondly cherifhed by the public: But hearing afterwards a new report, that 
Warwic had made his efcape from the Tower, and obfcrving that this news was 
attended with no lefs general fatisfaction, he changed the plan of his impofture, 
and made Simnel perfonate that unfortunate prince -{. Tho’ the youth was qua- 
lified by nature for the part which he was inftruéted to act; yet was it remarked, 
that he was better informed in circumftances relating to the royal family, and par- 
ticularly in the adventures of the earl of Warwic, than he could be fuppofed to 
have learned from one of Simon’s condition : And it was thence conjectured, that 
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perfons of higher rank, partizans of the houfe of York, had laid the plan of this Chap. T. 
confpiracy, and had conveyed proper inftructions to the aétors. The queen dow- 1486 
ager herfelf was expofed to great fufpicion ; and it was indeed the general opinion, 
however unlikely it might feem, that fhe had fecretly given her confent to this im- 
pofture. This woman was of a very reftlefs difpofition. That charaéter of ambition 
and intrigue, which fhe had betrayed during the reign of her hufband, had not aban- 
doned her during the ufurpation of Richard ; and in her clofet was firft laid the plan 
of the great confederacy, which overturned the throne of the tyrant, and raifed the 
earl of Richmond to royal dignity. Finding, that, inftead of receiving the reward 
of thefe fervices, fhe herfelf was fallen into abfolute infignificance, her daughter 
treated with feverity, and all her friends brought under fubjection, fhe had conceived 
the moft violent animofity againft Henry, and had refolved to make him feel the 
effects of her refentment. The impoftor, fhe knew, however fuccefsful, might 
eafily at laft be fet afide; and if a way could be found at his rifque to fubvert the 
King’s government, fhe hoped that a fcene would be opened, which, tho’ difficult 
at prefent exactly to forefee, would gratify her revenge, and be on the whole lefs 
irkfome to her than that flavery and contempt, to which the was reduced *. 

Bur whatever care Simon might take to convey inftruétion to his pupil, Simnel, 
he knew, that the impofture would not bear a clofe infpection ; and he was there- 
fore determined to open the firft public fcene of itin Ireland. That ifland, which 
was zealoufly attached to the houfe of York, and bore an affeGionate regard ta: 
the memory of Clarence, Warwic’s father, who had been their lieutenant, was 
improvidently allowed by Henry to remain in the fame condition, in which he 
found it; and all the counfellors and officers, who had been appointed by his pre- 
deceffor, ftill’ retained their authority. No fooner did Simnel prefent himfelf to. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his protection, as the 
unfortunate Warwic, than that credulous nobleman, not fufpecting fo bold’ a 
fiction, lent attention to him, and began to confult fome perfons of rank with 
regard to this extraordinary incident. Thefe he found even more fanguine in their 
zeal and belief than himfelf : And in proportion as the ftory diffufed itfelf among 
thofe of lower condition, it became the object of ftill higher paffion and credulity ; 
till the people in Dublin with one confent tendered their allegiance to Simnel as to, 
the true Plantagenet. Fond of a novelty, which flattered their natural propenfion, 
they overlooked the daughters of Edward the fourth, who ftood before Warwic Revolt of Ires 
in the order of fucceffion ; they payed the pretended prince attendance as their 1@"¢- 
fovereign, lodged him in the caftle of Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken 
from a ftatue of the Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him King, under the ap- 
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pellation of Edward the fixth. The whole ifland followed the example of the 
capital ; and not a {word was any where drawn in Henry’s quarrel. 

Wuen this intelligence was conveyed to Henry, it reduced him to fome per- 
plexity. Determined always to face his enemies in perfon, he yet fcrupled at pre- 
fent to leave England, where he fufpeéted the confpiracy was firlt framed, and 
where, he knew, many perfons of condition, and the people in general were much 
difpofed to give it countenance. In order to difcover the fecret. fource of the con- 
trivance, and take meafures againft this open revolt, he held frequent confulta- 
tions with his minifters and counfellors, and Jaid plans for a vigorous defence of 
his authority, and the fuppreffion of his enemies. 


Tue firtt event, which followed thefe deliberations, gave great furprize to the 
public : It was the feizure of the queen dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands 
and revenue, and the clofe confinement of her perfon in the nunnery of Bermon- 
defey. So arbitrary and violent an act of authority was covered with a very thin 
pretence. It was alledged, that, notwithftanding the fecret agreement to marry 
her daughter to Henry, fhe had yet yielded to the folicitations and menaces of 
Richard, and delivered that princefs and her fifters into the hands of the tyrant. 
This crime, which was now become obfolete, and might admit of alleviations, 
was therefore fufpected not to be.the real caufe of the feverity, with which fhe was 
treated ; and men believed, that the King, unwilling to accufe fo near a relation 
of a confpiracy againft him, had cloaked his vengeance or precaution under the 
pretext of an offence, known to the whole world *, They were afterwards the 
more confirmed in this fufpicion, when they found, that the unfortunate queen, 
tho’? the furvived this difgrace feyeral years, was never treated with any more 


- Jenity, but was allowed to end her life in poverty, folitude, and confinement. 


Tue next meafure.of the King was of a lefs exceptionable nature. He ordered 
that Warwic fhould be taken from the Tower, be led in proceffion through the 
ftreets of London, be conduéted to St. Paul’s, and there expofed to the eyes of 
the whole people. He even gave directions, that fome perfons of condition, who 
were attached to the houfe of York, and were beft acquainted with the perfon 
of this prince, fhould approach him and converfe with him: And he trufted, 
that thefe, being convinced of the abfurd impofture of Simnel, would put a ftop 
to the credulity of the people. The expedient had its effeét in England: But in 
Ireland the people ftill perfifted in their revolt, and zealoufly retorted on the King 
the reproach of propagating an impofture, and of having fhown a counterfeit 
Warwic to the people. 
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Hewry had foon reafon to apprehend, that the defign again{t him was not 
laid on fuch flight foundations as the abfurdity of the contrivance feemed to pro- 
mife. John earl of Lincoln, fon of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of 
Elizabeth, eldeft fifter to Edward the fourth, was engaged to take part in the con- 
fpiracy. Thisnobleman, who pofleft capacity: and courage, had entertained very 
afpiring views ; and his ambition was encouraged by the known intentions of his 
uncle, Richard, who had formed a defign, in cafe himfelf fhould die without iffue, 
of declaring Lincoln fucceffor to the crown. ‘The King’s jealoufy againft all emi- 
n€nt perfons of the York-party, and his rigour towards Warwic, had farther ftruck 
Lincoln with apprehenfions, and made him refolve to feek for fafety in the moft 
dangerous councils: Having fixed a fecret correfpondence with fir Thomas 
Broughton, aman of great intereft in Lancafhire, he fet out for Flanders, where 
Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he lived, during fome time, in the 
court of his aunt, the dutchefs of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited over. 

Marcaret, widow of Charles the Bold; duke of Burgundy, having born no 
children to her hufband, attached herfelf with an entire friendfhip to her daughter- 
in-law, married to Maximilian, ‘archduke of Auftria ; and after the death of that 
princefs, fhe perfevered in her affection to Philip and Margaret, her children, and 
occupied herfelf in the care of their education and of their perfons. By her vir- 
tuous conduct and demeanour, fhe had acquired great authority among the Flem- 
ings ; and lived with much dignity, as well as ceconomy, upon that ample dowry, 
which fhe inherited from her’ hufband. © The refentments of this princefs were no 
Jefs warm than her friendfhips ; and that fpirit of fa€tion, which it is fo difficult 
for a focial and {anguine temper to guard againft, had taken ftrong poffeffion of 
her heart, and entrenched fomewhat on the probity, which fhone forth in other 
parts of hercharaéter. . Hearing of the malignant jealoufy, entertained by Henry 
againft her family, and his oppreffiom of all its partizans:; fhe was moved with the 
higheft. indignation, and: fhe determined to make him repent of that enmity, of 
which fo many of her friends, without any reafon or neceffity, had fallen the vic- 
tims. After confulting with Lincoln and Lovel, the hired a body of two thou- 
fand veteran Germans, under the command:of Martin Swart, a brave and expe- 
rienced officer * ; and fent them over, together with thefe two noblemen, to join 
Simnel in Ireland. The-countenance, given by perfons of fuch high condition, 
and the acceffion of this military force; raifed extremely'the courage of the Irith, 
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and made them entertain the refolution of invading England, where they believed Lambert Sim- 
the fpirit of difaffection to prevail as much as it had appeared to do in Ireland; 2¢! invades 


The poverty alfo, under which they laboured, made it impoffible for them to main- 
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tain any longer their new court and army, and infpired them with a ftrong defire 


of enriching themfelves by plunder and preferment in England. 

Elewry was not ignorant of thefe intentions of his enemies ; and he prepared 
himéelf for refiftance. He ordered troops to be muttered in different parts of the 
kingdom, and put them under the command of the duke of Bedford, and the 
earl of Oxford. He confined from jealoufy the marquis of Dorfet, who, he fuf- 
pected, would revenge the injuries fuffered by his mother, the queen dowager. 
And to gratify the people by an appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to 
our lady of Walfingham, famous for miracles; and there offered up prayers for 
faccefs and for deliverance from his enemies. 

Brrnc informed that Simnel and his forces were Janded at Foudrey in Lanca- 


_fhire, he drew together his own troops, and advanced towards them as far as Co- 


ventry. ‘he rebels had entertained hopes, that the difaffected counties in the 
North would rife in their favour : But the people, averfe to join Irifh and German 
invaders, convinced of Lambert’s impofture, and kept in awe by the King’s re- 
putation for fuccefs and conduét, either remained in tranquillity, or gave all 
affiftance to the royal army. The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded 
the rebels, finding no hopes but in fpeedy victory, was determined to bring the 
matter to a decifion ; and the King, fupported by the native courage of his tem- 
per, and emboldened by a great acceftion of volunteers, which had joined him, 
under the earl of Shrewfbury and lord Strange, declined not the combat. The 
oppofite armies met at Stoke in the county of Nottingham, and fought a battle, 
which was more bloody and more obftinately difputed than could have been ex- 
petted from the inequality of their force, All the leaders of the rebels were re- 
folved to conquer or to die, and they infpired their troops with a like refolution. 
The Germans alfo, being veteran and experienced foldiers, kept the victory long 
doubtful; and even the Irifh, tho’ ill-armed and almoft defencelefs, fhowed 
themfelves not defective in fpirit and bravery. The King’s victory was purchafed 
with Jofs, but was entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton and Swart perifhed in 
the field of battle, with four thoufand of their troops. As Lovel was never more 
heard of, he was believed to have undergone the fame fate. Simnel, with his 
tutor, Simon, was taken prifoner. Simon, being a pricft, was not tried at law, 
and was only committed to clofe cuftody : Simnel was too contemptible either to 
excite apprehenfion or refentment in Henry. He was pardoned, and made a 
{cullion in the King’s kitchen; whence he was afterwards advanced to the rank of 


a falconer *. 
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Henry had now leifure to revenge himfelf of his enemies, He made a pro- Chap. 
grefs into the northern parts, where he gave many proofs of the rigours of his 
juftice. A ftriét inquiry was made after thofe who had affifted or favoured 
the rebels. The punifhments were not all fanguinary. The King made his re- 
venge fubfervient to his avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents. 
In giving fentence, the proceedings of the courts, and even the courts themfelves, 
were entirely arbitrary. Either the criminals were tried by commiffioners ap- 
pointed for that purpofe, or they fuffered punithment by fentence of a court 
martial. And as a rumour had prevailed before the battle of Stoke, that the 
rebels had gained the victory, that the King’s army was cut in pieces, and that 
the King himfelf had efcaped by flight, Henry was refolved to interpret the belief 
or propagation of this report as a mark of difaffection ; and he punifhed many for 
that pretended crime. But fuch, in this age, was the fituation of the Englith go- 
vernment, that the royal prerogative, which was but imperfeétly reftrained during 
the moft peaceable periods, was fure, in tumultuous, or even fufpicious times, 
which frequently occurred, to break all bounds of law and order. 

Arrer the King had fatisfied his rigour by the punifhment of his enemies, he 
refolved to give contentment to the people, in a point, which, tho’ a mere cere- 
mony, was very paffionately defired by them. The Queen had been married 
near two years, but had not yet been crowned ; and this affectation of delay had 
given great difcontent to the public, and had been one principal fource of the dif- 
affection which prevailed. The King, inftruéted by experience, now finifhed the 2sth of No- 
ceremony of her coronation ; and to fhew a ftill more gracious difpofition, he gave vember. 
liberty to her half-brother, the marquifs of Dorfet, who had been able to clear 
himfelf of all the crimes of which he was accufed. 
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State of foreign affairs.——State of Scotland——of Span of the Low 
Countries of France——of Britanny.——Frenel invafion of Bri- 
tanny ——French embaffy to England.——Diffimulaiion of the French 
Court-——An_ infurreétion in the North-——/wpreffed.—— King 
fends forces into Britany.—— Annexation of Britinnny to France. 


A. Parliament. ——War with France-—Irvafion of France. 
——Peace with France.——Perkin Warbec.——His impofiure. 


He is avowed by the dutchefs of Burgundy——and by many of 
the Englifh nobility ——Trial and. execution of Stanley ——A Par- 
liament. 


£% HE, King acquired great reputation throughout all Europe by the profpe- 
eg es rous and vigorous conduct of his domeftic affairs ; aid as fome incidents, 
reign affairs. about this time, invited him to look abroad, and exert hinfelf in behalf of his 
allies, it will be neceflary, in order to give a juft account of his foreign meafures, 
to explain the condition of the neighbouring kingdoms ; beganing with Scotland, 
which lies moft contiguous. 


Tur kingdom of Scotland had not as yet attained thet ftate, which diftin- 
7 of Scot ouifhes a civilized monarchy, and which enables the governnent, by the force of 
its laws and inftitutions alone, without any extraordinary capacity in the fove- 
reign, to maintain itfelf in order and tranquillity. James the third, who now 
filled the throne, wasa prince of little induftry and of a narrow genius 5 and tho’ it 
behoved him to yield the reins of government to his miniftrs, he had never been 
able to make any choice, which could give contentment yoth to himfelf and to 
his people. When he beftowed his confidence on any ofthe principal nobility, 
he found, that they exalted their own family to fuch a height, as was dangerous 
to the prince, and gave umbrage to the ftate : When he onferred favour on any 
perfon of meaner birth, on whofe fubmiffion he could mort depend, the barons of 
his kingdom, enraged at the power of an upftart minion, proceeded to the utmoft 
extremities againft their fovereign. Had Henry entertaind the ambition of con- 


2 quefts, 
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quefts, a tempting opportunity now offered of reducing that kingdom to fubjec- 
tion; but as he vas probably fenfible, that a warlike people, tho’ they might be 
over-run by reafa of their domeftic diviGons, could not be retained in obedience 
without a regular military force, which was then unknown in England, he rather 
propofed the rerewal of the peace with Scotland, and fent an embafly to James 
for that purpofe. But the Scots, who never defired a long peace with England, 
and who though: thac their fecurity confifted in preferving themfelves conftantly 
in a warlike poture, would not agree to more than a feven years truce, which 
was accordingly «oncluded *. 

Tue Europea ftates on the continent were then haftening faft to that fitua- 
tion, in which ney have remained, without any material alterations, for near 
three centuries ; ind began to unite themfelves into one extenfive fyftem of policy, 


which compreheided the chief powers of Chriftendom. Spain, which had hi- 


therto been almedt entirely occupied within herfelf, now became formidable by 
the union of Arngon and Caftile, in the perfons of Ferdinand and Habella, who, 
being princes of great capacity, employed their force in enterprizes the moft ad- 
vantageous to tleir combined monarchy. The conqueft of Granada from the 
Moors was thenundertaken, and brought near to a happy conclufion, And in 
that expedition he military genius of Spain was revived; honour and fecurity 
were attained; id her princes, no longer held in fear by a domeftic enemy fo 
dangerous, begai to enter into all the tranfactions of Europe, and make a great 
figure in every var and negotiation. 

Maximinran. King of the Romans, fon to the emperor Frederic, had, by 
his marriage wit! the heirefs of the houfe of Burgundy, acquired an intereft in 
the Low Countrr provinces ; and tho’ the death of his fpoufe had weakened his 
connexion with tat territory, he ftill pretended to the government as tutor to his 
fon Philip, and lis authority had been acknowledged by Brabant, Holland, and 
feveral of the provinces. But as Flanders and Hainault ftill refufed to fubmit to 
his regency, andeven appointed other tutors to Philip, he had been engaged in 
long wars againfl that obftinate people; and never was able thoroughly to fubdue 
their fpirit. Tat he might free himfelf from the oppofition of France, he had 
concluded a peae with Lewis the eleventh, and had given his daughter, Marga- 
ret, then an infat, in marriage to the Dauphin ; together with Artois, Franche- 
comté, and Chaolois as her dowry. But this alliance had not produced the 


defired effect. The. dauphin fucceeded to the crown of France under the appel- 
Jation of Charle the eighth; but Maximilian ftill found the mutinies of the 


Flemings fomened by the intrigues of the Court of France. 


* Yolyd. Virg. p. 575. : 
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France, during the two preceding reigns, had made a mighty encreafe in 
power and ereatnefs ; and had not other ftates of Europe at the fame time received 
an acceflion of force, it had been impoffible to have retained her within her an- 
tient boundaries. Moft of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, 
Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy had been united to the crown ; 
the Englifh had been expelled from all their conquefts 3 the authority of the 
prince had been raifed to fuch a condition as enabled him to maintain law and or- 
der ; aconfiderable military force was kept on foot, and the finances were able to 
fupport them. Lewis the eleventh indeed, from whom many of thefe advantages 
were derived, was dead, and had left his fon, in very early youth and ill educated, 
to fuftain the weight of the monarchy: But having entrufted the government to 
his daughter, Anne Lady of Beaujeu, a woman of fpirit and capacity, the French 
power fuffered no check or decline. On the contrary, this princefs formed the 
great project, which at laft the happily effected, of uniting to the crown Britanny, 
the laft and moft independent fief of the monarchy. 

Frawcrs the fecond, duke of Britanny, was a good, but a weak prince, who 
confcious of his own unfitnefs for government, had refigned himfelf entirely to 
the direction of Peter Landais, a man of very mean birth, more remarkable for 
his ability than for his virtue or integrity. The nobles of Britanny, difpleafed 
with the great advancement of this favourite, had even proceeded to difaffection 
againft their fovereign ; and after many tumults and confpiracies, they at laft 
united among themfelves, and in a violent manner, feized, tried, and put to death 
the obnoxious minifter. Fearing the refentment of the prince for this invafion of 
his authority, many of them retired to France; and others, for their protection 
and fafety, maintained a correfpondence with that court. The French miniftry, 
obferving the great diffentions among the Bretons, thought the opportunity fa- 
vourable for invading that dutchy; and fo much the rather, as they could cover 
their ambition under the fpecious pretence of providing for domettic fecurity. 


Lewis, duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, and prefumptive heir of the 
monarchy, had difpurted the adminiftration with the lady of Beaujeu; and tho’ his 
pretenfions had been rejected by the ftates, he ftill maintained cabals with many 
of the grandees, and laid fchemes for fubverting the authority of that princefs, 
Finding his confpiracies detected, he took arms, and fortified himfelf in Beaugenci ; 
but as his revolt was precipitate, before his confederates were ready to rife with 
him, he had been obliged to fubmit, and to receive whatever conditions the French 
miniftry were pleafed to impofe upon him. Atuated however by his ambition, 
and even by his fears, he foon retired out of France, and took fhelter with the 


duke 
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duke of Britanny, who was defirous of ftrengthening himfelf.again{t the defigns 
of the lady of Beaujeu by the friendthip and credit of the duke of Orleans. This 
prihce alfo, obferving the afcendant which he foon acquired over the duke of 
Britanny, had eng a many 0 of his partizans to join him at that court, and had 
formed the defign of aggrandizing himfelf by a marriage with Anne, the heirefs 


¢ 


of that opulent dutchy. 


th 

Tue barons of Britanny, who faw all favour engroffed by the duke of Orlean 
and his train, renewed a ftricter correfpondence with France, and even invited the 
French King to make an invafion on their country. Defirous however to preferve 
its ee panes they rad regulated the number of fuccours, which France was 


to fend them, and had ftipulated that no fortified place in Britanny fhould re- 
main in ne ‘poffel fion of that monarchy. A vain precaution, where revolted 


fubjects treat with a power fo much fuperior! The French invaded Britanny with 
forces three times more numerous than thofe which they had promifed to the ba- 
rons; and advancing into the heart of the country, laid fiege to Ploermel. To 
oppofe them, the duke raifed a numerous, but ill difciplined army, which he put 
under the command of the duke of Orleans, the count of Dunois, and others of 
the French nobility. The army, difcontented with this choice, and jealous of 
their confederates, foon difbanded, and left their prince with too {mall a force to 
keep the field againft his invaders. Ele retired to Vannes ; but being hotly pur- 
fued by the Perch: ho had made themfelves mafters of Ploermel, he efcaped 


to Nantz; and the enemy having taken and garri fannes, Dinant, and other 
places, laid clofe fiege to that city. The barons of Britanny, finding their coun- 
try menaced with total fubjection, began gradually to withdraw from the French 
army, and to make peace with their fovereign. 

Turs defertion, however, of the Bretons difcouraged not the court of France 
from purfuing her favourite project of reducing Britanny to fubjection. The 
fituation of Europe appeared very favourable to the execution of this defign. 
Maximilian was engaged in clofe alliance with the duke of Britanny, and had 
even opened a treaty for marrying his daughter; but he was on all occafions fo 
neceffitous of morn? and at that time fo oe quieted by the mutinies of the Fle- 
mings, that little effectual affiftance Could be expected from him. Ferdinand was 
@ntirely occupied in the conqueft of Granada; and it was aifo known, that if 
France refigned to him Roufillon and Cerdagne, to which he > had pretenfions, fhe 

eould at any time engage him. to abandon the interefts of Britanny. England 
alone was both enabled by her power, and engaged by her interefts, to fupport the 
independency of that dutchy ; and the moft dangerous oppofition was therefore,, 
by the French; expected from that quarter. In order to cover their real defigns, 

na 
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no boner were they informed of Henry’s fuccefs againft Simnel and his partizans, 
patched ambafladors to the court of London, and made profeffions 

of he utmoft truft and confidence in that monarch. 
Tue ambafladors, after congratulating Henry on the late victory, and commu- 
ntimate friend, fome fuc- 


nicaing to him in the moft cordial manner, as to an} 
ceflg of their mafter againft Maximilian, came in the progrefs of their difcourfe, 
to nention the late tranfaétions in Britanny. They told him that the duke of 
ench fugitives and rebels, the King had been 


Brianny having given protection to Fr 
‘nclination, to carry war into that 


nec(fitated, contrary to his intention an 
duthy: That the honour of the crown was interefted not to fuffer a vaf- 
fal fo far to forget his duty to his liege lord ; nor was the fecurity of the govern- 
meit of France lefs concerned to prevent the confequences of this dangerous te- 
meity: ‘That the fugitives were no. mean nor obfcure perfons ; but, among 
othtrs, the duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, who finding himfelf ob- 
noxous to juftice for treafonable practices in France, had fled into Britanny ; 
whee he ftill perfevered in laying fchemes of rebellion againft his fovereign : That 
thewar being thus, on the part of the French monarch, entirely defenfive, it 
wotld immediately ceafe, when the duke of Britanny, by returning to his duty, 
fhoild remove the caufes of ic: That their matter was fenfible of the obligations 
whch that duke, in very critical times, had conferred on Henry 3 but it was 
knewn alfo, that, in times (till more critical, he or his mercenary counfellors had 
defrted him, and put his life in the utmoft hazard: That his fole refuge in fuch 
deferate extremities had been the court of France, which not only protected his 
peifon, but fupplied him with men and money, with which, aided by his own 
vabur and conduét, he had been enabled to mount the throne of England: ‘That 
Frince, in this tranfaction, had, from friendfhip to Henry, acted contrary to 
wlat, in a narrow view, might be efteemed her own intereft ; fince, inftead of an 
odous tyrant, fhe had contributed to eftablifh on a rival throne, a prince endow- 
edwith fach virtue and ability : And that as both the jultice of the caufe and the 
ferred on Henry thus preponderated on the fide of France, their 
*f the fituation of Henry’s' affairs allowed him not to give 
he would at leaft preferve a neutrality between the 


obigations con 
mater expected, that, 
afiftance to that kingdom, 
contending parties *. 

Turs difcourfe of the French ambafladors:-was plaufible ; and to give it greater 
wight, they communicated to Henry, as in confidence, their mafter’s intention, 
afer he fhould have compofed the differences with Britanny, to lead an army in- 
toltaly, and make good his pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples: A project, 


* Bacon, p- 589. 
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which, they knew, would give no umbrage to the court of England. But all Chap. I. 

thefe artifices were in vain employed againft the penetration of the King. He 9 ha 

clearly faw, that France had entertained the view of fubduing Britanny ; bit he 

alfo perceived, that fhe would meet with great, and, as he thought, infupeable 

difficulties in the execution of her project. The native force of that dutchy, he 

knew, had always been confiderable, and had often, without any foreign dfift- 

ance, .refifted the power of France; the natural temper of the French naion, 

he imagined, would make them eafily abandon every enterprize, which required 

perfeverance ; and as the heir of the crown was confederated with the duce of 

Britanny, the courtiers would be {till more remifs in profecuting a {cheme which 

muft draw on them his refentment and difpleafure. Should even thefe intrnal 

obftruétions be removed, Maximilian, whofe enmity to France was well kmwn, 

and who now paid his addreffes to the heirefs of Britaony, would be able to nake 

a diverfion on the fide of Flanders; nor could it be expeéted, that-France, fi the 

profecuted fuch ambitious projects, would be allowed to remain in tranquilliy by 

Ferdinand and Ifabella. Above all, he thought, the French court could ever 

expect, that England, fo deeply ‘interefted to preferve the independang of 

Britanny, fo able by her power and fituation to give effectual and prompt dift- 

ance, would permit fuch an acceffion of force to her rival. He imagined, tere- 

fore, that the minifters of France; convinced of the impracticability of their 

{chemes, would at laft embrace pacific views, and would abandon an enterjrize, 

fo obnoxious to all the potentates of Europe. 
Tuis reafoning of Henry was folid, and might very juftly engage him a di- 

latory and cautious meafures: But there entered into his condué& another inttive, 

which was apt to draw him beyond the juft bounds, becaufe founded on a ning 

paffion. His frogality, which by degrees degetierated into avarice, made him 

averfe toall warlike enterprizes and diftant expeditions ; and engaged him prevopufly 

to try the expedient of negotiation. He difpatched Uriwic, his almoner, a mn of 

addrefs and ability, to make offer of his mediation to the contending parties. An 

offer, which, he thought, if accepted by France, would foon lead toa compofire of 

all differences ; if refufed or eluded, would at leat difcover the perfeverane of 

that court in their ambitious projects. Urfwie found the lady of Beaujeu, now 

dutchefs of Bourbon, engaged in'the fiege of Nantz, and had the fatisfa@tion t: find 

that his mafter’s mediation was very readily embraced, and with many expreflims of 

confidence and moderation. That able princefs concluded, that the duke of Orbans,, 

who governed the court of Britanny, forefecing that every accommodation mift be 

madeat his expence, would ufe all-his intereft to have Henry’s propofal rejeted's Difimulation 

and would by that means make an effectual apology for the French meafures and of the French 
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draw on the Bretons the reproach of obftinacy and injuftice. The event juttifi- 
ed ber prudence. When the Englith ambaffador made the fame applications to 
the duke of Britanny, he received for anfwer, in name of that Prince, that ha- 
ving fo long acted the part of protector and guardian to Henry, during his youth 
and adverfity, he had expected, from a monarch of fuch virtue, more effectual 
affittance, in his prefent diftrefles, than a barren offer of mediation, which ful- 
pended not the progrefs of the French arms: That if Henry’s gratitude was not 
fufficient to engage him in fuch a meafure, his prudence, as King of England, 
fhould difcover to him the pernicious confequences attending the conqueft of Bri- 
tanny, and its annexation to the crown of France: That that kingdom, already 
become too powerful, would be enabled, by fo great an acceflion of force, to dif- 
play, to the ruin of England, that hoftile difpofition, which had always fubfifted 
between thofe rival nations: That Britanny, fo ufeful anally, which, by its fitu- 
ation, gave the Englifh an entrance into the heart of France ; being annexed to 
that kingdom, would be equally enabled from its fituation to difturb, either by 
piracies or naval armaments, the commerce and peace of England: Anc¢ that if 
the duke refufed Henry’s mediation, it proceeded neither from an inclination to a 
war, which he experienced to be fo ruinous to him, nor from a confidence in his 
own force, which he knew to be fo much inferior to that of the enemy ; - but 
merely from a fenfe of his prefent neceffity, which muft engage the King to act 
the part of his confederate, not of a mediator. 

Wuew this anfwer was reported to the King, he abandoned not the fyftem of 
conduét which he had formed : He only concluded, that fome more time was 
requifite to quell the obftinacy of the Bretons and make them fubmit to reafon. 
And when he learned, that the people of Britanny, anxious for their duke’s fafe- 
ty, had formed a tumultuary army of 60,000 men, and had. obliged the French 
to raife the fiege of Nantz, he fortified himfelf the more in his opinion, that the 
court of France would at laft be reduced, by multiplied obftacles and difficulties, 
to abandon the project of reducing Britanny to fubje€tion. He continued there- 
fore the fcheme of negotiation, and thereby expofed himfelf to be deceived by the 
artifices of the French miniftry; who, ftill pretending pacific intentions, fent 
Lord Bernard Daubigni, a Scotfman of quality, to London, and prefled Henry 
not to be dilcouraged in offering his mediation to the court of Britanny. The 
King on his part difpatched another embafly compofed of Urfwic, the abbot of 
Abingdon, and Sir Richard Tonftal, who carried new propofals for an ami- 
cable accommodation. No effectual fuccours, meanwhile, were provided for 
the diftrefed Bretons. The lord Woodville, brother to the queen dowager, a 

man 
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man of courage and enterprize, having afked leave to raife underhand a body: of 
volunteers and tranfport them into Britanny, met with a refufal from the King, 
who was defirous of preferving the appearance of a ftrict neutrality. That noble- 
man, however, ftill perfifted in his intentions. He went over to the Ifle of 
Wight, of which he was governor; levied a body of 400 men; and having at 
laft obtained, as is fuppofed, the fecret permiffion of Henry, failed with them to 
Britanny. This enterprize proved fatal to the leader, and brought fmall relief to 
the unhappy Duke. The Bretons rafhly engaged in a general action with the 
French at St. Aubin, and were totally difcomfited. Woodville and all the Eng- 
lith were put to the fword ; together with a body of Bretons, who had been ac- 
eouttered in the garb of Englifhmen, in order to ftrike a greater terror into the 
French, to whom the martial prowefs of that nation was always formidable *, 
The Duke of Orleans, the Prince of Orange, and many other perfons of rank 
were taken prifoners. And the military force of Britanny was totally diffipated, 
The death of the Duke, which followed foon after, threw affairs into ftill greater 
confufion, ‘and feemed to threaten the ftate with a final fubjection, 

Tuo’ the King prepared not againft thefe events, fo hurtful to the interefts of 
England, with fufficient vigour and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked 
them. Determined to maintain a pacific conduct, as faras the fituation of affairs 
would permit, he yet knew the warlike‘difpofition of his fubje€&ts, and obferved, 
that. their antient and inveterate animofity to France was now revived by the 
profpeét of ‘this great acceffion to its power and grandeur. He refolved thére- 
fore to make advantage of thofe humours, and to draw fome fupplies of mo- 
ney from’ the people, on pretence of giving affiftance to the Duke of Britan- 
ny. “He had ‘fummoneda ‘parliament to meet at Weltminter T3'and he foon 
perfuaded ‘them to grant him a confiderable fublidy {. But this fupply, tho? 
voted by Parliament, involved the King in unexpected difficulties. The counties 
of Durham and York, ‘always difcontented with Henry’s government, and far- 
ther provoked by the late oppreffions, under which they had laboured, after the 
fupprefiion of Simnel’s rebellion, ‘refifted the commiffioners ‘who ‘were appointed 
to levy the new tax. The commiffioners, terrified with this appearance of fe- 
dition, made ‘application ‘to théFarl of Northumberland, and “defired of him 
advice and ‘affiftance in the execution of their office. ‘That nobleman thousht 
the matter of importance enough ‘to ‘confult: the King; who, unwilling to 
yield to the humours of a difcontented populace, “and forefeeing the per- 


* Argentié Hift.:de Bretagne, ! Liv. 12. t.9th November, .148-, 
{ Polydore Virgil, p. 579, fays that this impofition was a capitation tax ; the other hiftorians fay 
it was a tax of two shillings Oh:the pound. 
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nicious confequences of fuch a precedent, renewed his orders for a ftrict levy of 
the impofition. Northumberland fummoned together the juftices and chief free- 
holders, and delivered the King’s commands in the moft imperious terms, which, 
he thought, would inforce obedience, but which tended only to provoke the peo- 
ple, and make them believe him the advifer of thofe orders which he delivered 
to them *. They flew to arms, and attacked Northumberland’s houfe, whom 
they put todeath, Having incurred fuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour 
prompted them to declare againft the King himfelf; and being inftigated by one 
John Achamber, a feditious fellow of mean birth, they chofe Sir John Egremond 
their leader, and prepared themfelves for a vigorous refiftance. Henry was not 
difmayed with an infurrection fo precipitant and ill fupported. He immediately 
levied a force which he put under the command of the Earl of Surrey, whom 
he had delivered from confinement, and reftored to his favour. His intention 
was to fend down thefe troops, in order to check the progrefs of the rebels; 
while he himfelf fhould follow with a greater body, which would abfolutely in- 
fare fuccefs. But Surrey thought himfelf ftrong enough to encounter a raw and 
unarmed multitude ; and he fucceeded in the attempt. The rebels were diffipated ; 
John Achamber taken prifoner, and afterwards executed with fome of his ac- 
complices; Sir John Egremond fled to the Dutchefs of Burgundy, who gave him 
protection; the greater number of the rebels received a pardon. 

Henry had probably expected, when he obtained this grant from the Parlia- 
ment, that he fhould be able to terminate the affair of Britanny by negotiation, 
and that he might thereby fill his coffers with the money levied by the impofi- 
tion, But as the diftreffes of the Bretons ftill multiplied, and became every day 
more urgent; he found himfelf under the neceflity of taking fome meafures, in 
order to fupport them. On the death of the duke, the French had revived fome 
antiquated claims to the dominion of the dutchy; and as the Duke of Orleans 
was now captive in France, their former pretence for hoftilities could no longer 
ferve as a cover to theirambition. The King refolved therefore to engage as auxi- 

_liary to Britanny ; and to confult the interefts as well as defires of his people, by 
oppofing himfelf to the progrefs of the French power. Befides entering into a 
league with Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which were diftant re- 
fources, he levied a body of troops, to the number of 6000 men, with an inten- 
tion of tranfporting them into Britanny. Still anxious, however, for the pay- 
ment of his expences, he concluded a treaty with the young dutchefs, by which 
fhe engaged to deliver into his hands two fea-port towns, there fo remain till fhe 
fhould entirely refund the charges of the armament +. Tho’ he engaged for 
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the fervice of thofe troops during the fpace of eight months only, yet was the Chap. IT. 
dutchefs obliged, by the neceffity of her affairs, to fubmit to fuch rigid condi- nae. 
tions, impofed by an ally, fo much concerned in intereft to proteét her. The 
forces arrived under the command of lord Willoughby of Broke ; and niade the “#3 fends 
A . i forces into 
Bretons, during fome time, mafters of the field. The French retired into their Britany. 
garrifons ; and propofed by dilatory meafures to wafte the fire of the Englifh, 
and difguft them with their enterprize. The fcheme was well laid, and met with 
fuccefs. Lord Broke found fuch difeord and confufion in the councils of Britan- 
ny, that no meafures could be concerted for any undertaking ; no fupply obtain- 
ed; no provifions, carriages, artillery, or military ftores procured. The whole 
court was rent into factions: No one minifter had acquired the afcendant: And 
whatever project was formed by one, was fure to be traverfed by another. The 
Englith, difconcerted in every enterprize, by thefe animofities and uncertain coun- 
cils, returned home as foon as the time of their fervice was elapfed; leaving on- 
ly a {mall garrifon in thofe towns which had been put into their hands. During 
their ftay in Britanny, they had only contributed {till farther to wafte the coun- 
try; and by their departure, they left it entirely at the mercy of the enemy. So 
feeble was the fuccour which Henry in this important conjuncture afforded his 
allys whom the invafion of a foreign enemy, concurring with domeftic diffenfions, 
had reduced to the utmoft diftrefs ! 
Tue great object of diffenfion among the Bretons was the difpofal of the young 
dutchefs in marriage. The marefchal Rieux feconded the fuit of the Lord Albert, 
who led fome forces to her affiftance. The chancellor Montauban, obferving the 
averfion of the Dutchefs to this fuitor, infifted, that a petty prince, fuch as Al- 
bert, was unable to fupport Anne in her prefent extremities; and he recommend- 
ed fome more powerful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian, King of the 
Romans. This party at laft prevailed; the marriage with Maximilian was ccle- 490, 
brated by proxy; and the dutchefs thenceforth affumed the title of queen of the 
Romans. Burt this nragnificent appellation was all fhe gained by her marriage. 
Maximilian, deftitute of troops and money, and embarrafied with the continual 
revolts of the Flemings, could give no affiftance to his diftreffed confort : While 
Albert, enraged at the preference given his rival, deferted her caufe, and recei- 
ved the French into Nantz, the moft important place in the dutchy, both for 
ftrength and riches. 
Tue French court began now to change their fcheme with regard to the fub- 
jection of Britanny. Charles had formerly been affianced to Margaret daughter 
of Maximilian; who, though too young to confummate her marriage, had been 
ae) ; fent 
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fent to Paris to be educated, and’at this time bore the title of queen of France. 
Befides the rich dowry, which fhe brought the King, fhe was, after her brother, 
Philip, then in early youth, heirefs to all the dominions of the houfe of Burgun- 
dy; and feemed in many refpects the moft proper match, which could be chofen 
for the young monarch. ‘Thefe circumftances had’ fo blinded the councils both 
of Maximilian and Henry, that they never fufpeéted any other intentions in’ the 
French court; nor were able to difcover, that engagements, feemingly fo advan- 
tageous and fo folemnly entered into, could be infringed and fet afide. But 
Charles began to perceive, that the conqueft of Britanny, in oppofition to’ the 
natives, and toall the great powers in Chriftendom, would prove a very difficult 
enterprize; and that even, if he fhould over-run the country, and make himfelf 
matter of the fortrefes, it would be impoffible for him long to retain poffeffion of 
them. The marriage alone of the dutchefs could fully re-annex that fief to the 
crown ; and the prefent and certain enjoyment of fo confiderable a territory feem- 
ed preferable to the profpeét of inheriting the dominions of the houfe of Burgun- 
dy ; a profpeét which became every day more diftant and precarious. Above 
all, the marriage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deftractive to the grandeur 
and even fecurity of the French monarchy; while that Prince, pofleffing Flan- 
ders on the one hand, and Britanny on the other, might thus from both quarters 


_ make inroads into the heart of the country. The only remedy for thefe evils 


was therefore concluded to be the diffolution of the two marriages, which had 
been celebrated, but not confummated ; and the efpoufal of the dutchefs of Bri- 
tanny by the King of France. 

Ir was requifite that this expedient, which had not been forefeen by any court 
of Europe, and which they were, all of them, fo much engaged in point of in- 
tere{t to oppofe, fhould be kept a profound fecret, and fhould be difcovered to the 
world only by the full execution of it. The meafures of the French miniftry . 
were in the conduét of this delicate enterprize very wife and political. While they 
preffed Britanny with all the rigours of war, they fecretly gained the count of 
Dunois, who poffeffed great authority with the Bretons; and having alfo engaged 
in their interefts the prince of Orange, coufin-german to the dutchefs, they gave 
him his liberty, and fent himinto Britanny. Thefe perfons, fupported by: other 
emiffaries of France, prepared the minds of men forthe great revolution projec- 
ted, and difplayed, tho’ ftill with many precausions, all the advantages of an 
union with the French monarchy. ‘I’hey reprefented’ to the barons of Britanny, 
that their country, harraffed during fo many years with perpetual war, had need 
of fome repofe, and of a folid and lafting peace with the only power that was for- 
midable to them: That their alliance with Maximilian was not able to afford them 

even 
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even prefent protection 5 and ‘by uniting them clofely with a power, which was rival Chap. II. 
to the greatnefs of France, ‘fixed them in perpetual enmity with that‘powerful —1499- 
monarchy : That their near neighbourhood expofed them firf to’ the inroads 
of, the'énemy; and the happieft event, which in fuch a fituation could befal them, 
would be to attain to: peace, tho” by. a final 'fubjeCtion to France, and by the lofs 
of that liberty, tranfmitted to them from: their anceftors': And that any other exe 
pedient, compatible with the honour of the ftate, and their duty to their fovereign, 
was preferable toa feene of fuch diforder and devattations 

Tues fuggeftions had influence on: the Bretons : But the:chief difficulty: lay 
in furmounting the prejudices of the young dutchefs herfelf’ © That princefs had 
imbibed ‘a ftrong prejudice againft the French nation, ‘and particularly againft 
Charles, who had’been the author of all the calamities, which, from her earlie(t 
infancy, had befallen her family. She had alfo fixed her affections on Maximilian ; 
and as fhe now deemed him’ her husband, fhe could not, fhe thought, without 
incurring the greateft guilt, and violating the moft folemn engagements, contraét 
a marriage with another perfon. In otder to> overcome ‘her obftinacy, Charles 1491. 
gave the Duke of Orleans his liberty, who, tho’ formerly a fuitor of the dutch- 
ef8, was now contented to ingratiare himfelf with the King, by employing in’ his 
favour all the intereft ‘which he ftill pofeffed in 'Biitaniy: The marefchal Rieux 
and chancellor Montauban’ were reconciled by~ his negotiations ; and thefe rival 
minifters now concurred with the Ptince of Orange, and the count of Dunois, in 
pteffing the conclufion of a’ matriage'with Charles. By their fuggeftion, Charles 
advanced with a powerful army, and invefted Rennes, at that time the refidence 
of the Dutchefs, who, affailed on’all hands, and finding none to fuppore: her in 
her inflexibility, at lat opéned the gates of the city, and agreed to efpoufe the 
King of France. She was’ married at Langey in Touraine; conducted to ‘Sr. —— 
Denis, where fhe was crowned; and thence made her entry into Paris, amidft to France.’ 
the joyful acclamations of the people, who regarded this marriage as: the moft 
prof{perous:event that could have befallen their monarchy. 

Tae triumph and fuccefs of Charles was the moft fenfible mortification to the 
King of the Romans. ‘He had Jott a confiderable territory, which ‘he thought 
he had acquired, and an accomplithed princefs whom he had efpoufed ; he was 
affronted in the perfon of his daughter Margaret, who was’ fent: back to him, 
after the had been treated during fome years as Queen of France; he had‘reafon 
toreproach himfelf with his own fupine fecurity, in negle&ting the confummation 
of his marriage, which was eafily practicable for-him, and! which would!have rene 

dered 
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dered the tye indiffoluble: Thefe confiderations threw him into the moft violent 
rage, which. he vented in very indecent expreffions ; and he. threatened France 
with an invafion from the united arms of Auftria, Spain, and England. 

Tus King of England had alfo juft reafon to reproach himfelf with mifconduct 
in this important tranfaétion; and tho’ the affair had terminated in a manner 
which he could not precifely forefee, his negligence, in leaving his moft ufeful al- 
ly fo long expofed to the invafion of fuperior power, could not but appear on re- 
flection the refult of timid caution and narrow politics. As he valued himfelf 
very much on his extenfive forefight and profound judgment, the afcendant ac- 
quired over him, by a raw youth, fuch as Charles, could not but give him the 
higheft difpleafure, and prompt him to feck vengeance, after all remedy for his 
mifcarriage was become abfolutely impracticable. But he was farther actuated by 
avarice, a motive {till more predominant with him than either pride or revenge 5 
and he fought, even from his prefent difappointments, the gratification of this ru- 
ling paffion. On pretence of a French war, he iffued acommiffion for levying 
a Benevolence on his people *; an arbitrary taxation, which had been abolifhed 
by a recent law of Richard the third, and which was the more provoking, be- 
caufe, tho’ really raifed by menaces and extortion, it was neverthelefs pretended 
to be given by the voluntary confent of the people. This violence fell chiefly on 
the commercial part of the nation, who were poflefied of the ready money. 
London alone contributed to the amount of near 10;000 pounds. Archbifhop 
Morton, the chancellor, inftruéted the commiffioners to employ a dilemma, in 
which every one might be comprehended : If the perfons applied to lived frugal- 
ly, they were told, that their parfimony muft neceffarily have enriched them: If 
their method of living was fplendid and hofpitable, they were concluded opulent 
on account of their expences. This device by fome was called Chancellor Mor- 
ton’s fork, and by others his crutch. 


So little apprehenfive was the King of a parliament, on account of his levying 
this arbitrary impofition, that he foon after fummoned that aflembly to meet at 
Weftminfter ; and he even expected to enrich himfelf farther by working on their 
paffions and prejudices. He knew the refentment which the Englifh had concei- 
ved againft France, on account of the conqueft of Britanny; and he took care to 
infift on that topic, in the fpeech, which he himfelf pronounced to the parliament. 
He told them, that France, elevated with her late fuccefies, had even proceeded 
to a contempt of England, and had refufed to pay the tribute, which Lewis the 
eleventh had ftipulated to Edward the fourth: That it became fo warlike a 


* Rymer, Vol. XII. p. 446. Bacon fays that the benevolence was levied with confent of parlia- 
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nation as the Englifh to be rouzed by this indignity, and not to limit their preten- 
fions merely to repreffing the prefent injury: That, for his part, he was determi- 
ned to Jay claim to the crown of France itfelf, and to maintain by force of arms 
fo juft a title tranfmitted to him by his gallant anceftors : That Crecy, Poittiers, 
and Azincourt were fufficient to inftruét them in their fuperiority over the enemy ; 
nor did he defpair of adding new names to the glorious catalogue: That a King 
of France had been prifoner at London, and a King of England had been crown- 
ed at Paris; events which fhould animate them to an emulation of like glory 
with that enjoyed by their forefathers: That the domeftic diffenfions of England 
had been the fole caufe of her lofing thefe foreign dominions ; and her prefent 
union and harmony would be the effectual means of recovering them: That 
where fuch lafting honour was in view, and fuch an important acquifition, it be- 
came not brave men to repine at the advance of a little treafure: And that, for 
his part, he was determined to make the war maintain itfelf, and hoped, by 
the invafion of fo opulent a kingdom as France, to increafe, rather than dimi- 
nifh, the riches of the nation *. 


NorwiTHsTANDING thefe magnificent vaunts of the King, all men of pene- 
tration concluded, from the perfonal character of the man, and ftill more, from 
the fituation of his affairs, that he had no ferious intention of pufhing the war to 
fuch extremity as he pretended. France was not now in the fame condition as 
when fuch fuccefsful inroads had been made into her by the former Kings of Eng- 


- Tand, The great fiefs were united to the crown; the princes of the blood were 


defirous of peace and tranquillity ; the kingdom abounded with able Captains and 
veteran foldiers ; and the general afpe&t of its affairs feemed rather to threaten its 
neighbours, than to promife them any confiderable advantages againft it. The 
levity and vain-glory of Maximilian were fupported by his pompous titles ; but 
were ilk feconded by military power, and ftill lefs, by any revenue, proportioned 
to them. The politic Ferdinand, while he madea fhow of war, was actually 
negotiating for peace ; and rather than expofe himfelf to any hazard, would ac- 
cept of very moderate conceffions from France. Even England was not free 
from domeftic difcontents ; and in Scotland, the death of Henry’s friend and al- 


- ly, James the third, who had been murdered by his rebellious fubjects, had made 


way for the fucceffion of his fon, James the fourth, who was devoted to the F rench 
intereft, and would furely be alarmed at any progrefs of the Englifh arms. But 
all thefe obvious confiderations had no influence with the parliament. Inflamed by 
the ideas of fubduing France, and of inriching themfelves with the {poils of that. 
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kingdom, they gave into the fnare prepared for them, and voted the fupply which 


the King demanded. ‘Two fifteenths were granted him ; and the better to enable 
his vailals and nobility to attend him, an aét was pafied, empowering them to fell 
their eftates, without paying any fines for alienation. 

Tue nobility were univerfally feized with a defire of military glory ; and ha- 
ving creduloufly fwallowed all the bodfts of the king, they dreamed of no lefs 
than carrying their triumphant arms to the gates of Paris, and putting the crown 
of France on Henry’s head. Many of them borrowed large fums or fold off 
manors, that they might appear in the field with greater fplendour, and lead out 
their followers in more complete order. The King crofled the feas, and arrived 
at Calais on the fixth of October, with an army of twenty-five thoufand foot and 
fixteen hundred horfe, which he put under the command of the Duke of Bedford 
and the earl of Oxford: Butas fome inferred, from his opening the campaign in 
fo late a feafon, that peace would foon be concluded between the crowns, he was 
defirous of fuggefting a contrary inference, ‘* He had come over, he faid, to 
«¢ make an entire conqueft of France, which was not the work of one fummer. 
‘© Tt was therefore of no confequence at what feafon he began the invafion ; efpe- 
*¢ cially as he had Calais ready for winter-quarters.”? As if he had ferioufly in- 
tended ‘this enterprize, he inftantly marched with his army into the enemy’s coun- 
try, and laid fiege to Bulloigne : But notwithftanding this appearance of a hoftile 


difpofition, there had been fecret advances made towards a peace above three. 


months‘before ; and commiffioners had ‘been appointed to treat of the terms. 
The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unexpeGed meafure, the king’s 
ainbaffadors arrived in the camp from the Liow Countries, and informed him, 
that’ Maximilian was in no readinefs to join him ;. nor was any affiftance to be ho- 
ped for from that quarter. Soon after, meffengers came from Spain, and brought 
news of a peace concluded between that kingdom and France, in which Charles 
had madea ceffion of the counties of Rouffillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Tho’ 
thefe articles of intelligence were carefully difperfed thro’ the army, the King was 
{till apprehenfive, left a fudden peace, after fuch magnificent promifes and high 
expectations, might expofe him to great reproach, In order the more effectually 
to cover the intended meafures, he fecretly engaged the marquifs of Dorfet, to- 
gether with twenty-three perfons of condition, to prefent him_a petition for his 
agreeing toa.treaty with France. ‘The pretence was founded on the late feafon of 
the year, the difficulty of fupplying the army at Calais during winter, the ob- 
ftacles which arofe in the fiege of Bulloigne, the defertion of thofe allies whofe 
afiftance had been moft relied on : Events which might, all of them, have been 
forefeen before the embarkation of the troops. 

6 In 
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In confequence of thefe preparatory fteps, the bifhop of Exeter and the lord ; 
1492. 


Daubeney were fent to confer at Eftaples with the marefchal de Cordes, and to 
put the laft hand tothe treaty. A few days fufficed for this purpofe: The demands 
of Henry were wholly pecuniary; and the King of France, who deemed the 
peaceable poffeffion of Britanny an equivalent for any money, and who was all 
on fire for his projected expedition into Italy, readily agreed to the propofals 34 si No- 
made him. He engaged to pay Henry feven hundred and forty-five thoufand Peace with 
crowns, about one hundred and eighty-fix thoufand pounds fterling ; partly as a France. 
reimburfement of the fums advanced for Brittany, partly as arrears of the penfion 
due to Edward the fourth. And he ftipulated a yearly penfion to Henry and his 
heirs of twenty-five thowfand crowns, Thus the King, as remarked by his 
hiftorian, made profit upon his fubjects for the war; and upon his enemies for 
the peace *. And the people agreed, that he had fulfilled his promife, when 
he faid to the parliament, that he would make the war maintain itfelf. Maxi- 
milian was comprehended in Henry’s treaty, if he pleafed to accept of it; 
but he difdained to be in any refpect beholden to an ally, of whom, he thought, 
he had reafon to complain: He made a feparate peace with France, and 
obtained reftitution of Artois, Franchecomte and Charolois, which had been 
given as the dowry of his daughter, when fhe was affianced to the King of 
France, 

Tue peace, concluded between England and France, was the more likely to 
Continue, becaufe Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, bent all his at- 
tention to the fide of Italy, and foon after undertook the conquett of Naples; an 
enterprize, which Henry regarded with the greater indifference, as Naples lay 
remote from him, and France had never, in any age, been fuccefsful on that 
quarter. _ The King’s authority was fully eftablifhed at home; and every rebellion, 
which had been attempted againft him, had hitherto tended only to confound his 
enemies, and confolidate his power and influence. His reputation for policy and 
conduct was every day augmenting; his treafures had encreafed even from the 
moft unprofperous events ; the hopes of all pretenders to his throne were cut off, 
as well by his marriage, as by the iffue which it had brought him. In this pro- 
mifing fituation, the King had reafon to flatter himfelf with the profpect of a 
durable peace and tranquillity : But his inveterate and indefatigable enemies, whom 
he had wantonly provoked, raifed him up an adverfary, who kept him long in in- 
quietude, and fometimes even brought him into danger. 

Tue dutchefs of Burgundy, full of refentment for the depreffion of her family 
and its partizans, rather irritated than difcouraged by the ill fuccefs of her paft 
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enterprizes, was determined at leaft to difturb that government, which fhe found 
it fo difficult to fubvert. By means of her emiffaries, fhe propagated the report, 
that her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had efcaped from the 
Tower when his elder brother was murdered, and that he lay ftill fomewhere 
concealed : and finding this rumour, however improbable, to be greedily received 
by the people, fhe had been looking out for fome young man, proper to perfo- 
nate that unfortunate prince. 

Tuere was one Ofbec or Warbec, a renegado Jew of Tournay, who had been 
carried by fome bufinefs to London in the reign of Edward the fourth, and had 
there a fon born to him. Having had opportunities of being known to the King, 
and obtaining his favour, he prevailed with that prince, whofe manners were very 
affable, to ftand godfather to his fon, to whom he gave the name of Peter, cor- 
rupted after the Flemifh manner into Peter-kin, or Perkin. It was by fome be- 
lieved, that Edward, among his other amorous adventures, had had a fecret 
correfpondence with Warbec’s wife; and from this incident people accounted for 
that refemblance, which was afterwards remarked between young Perkin and that 
monarch*., Some years after the birth of this child, Warbec returned to Tour- 
nay; where Perkin his fon remained not long, but by different accidents was car- 
ried from place to place, and his birth and fortunes became thereby unknown, and 
difficult to be traced by the moft diligent enquiry. The variety of his adventures 
had happily favoured the natural verfatility and fagacity of his genius; and he 
feemed to be a youth perfeétly fitted to at any part, or afltime any character. In 
this light he had been reprefented to the dutchefs of Burgundy, who, ftruck _ 
with the concurrence of fo many circumftances fuited to her purpofe, defired to 
be made acquainted with the man, on whom fhe began already to ground her 
hopes of fuccefs. She found him to exceed her moft fanguine "expectations; fo 
beautiful did he appear in his perfon, fo graceful in his air, fo courtly in his ad- 
drefs, fo full of docility and good fenfe in his behaviour and converfation. The 
Jeffons, which were neceffary to be taught him, in order to his perfonating the 
duke of York, were foon learned by a youth of fuch quick apprehenfion ; but as 
the feafon feemed not then favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the 
better to conceal him, fent him, under the care of Lady Brampton, into Portugal, 
where he remained a year, unknown to all the world, 

"Ti war, which was then ready to break out between France and England, 
feemed to afford a proper opportunity for the difeovery of this new phaenomenon ; 
and Ireland, which ftill retained its attachments to the houfe of York, was pitched 
on as the proper place for his firft appearance +. He landed at Corke ; and im- 
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mediately afluming the name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him partizans Chap. If, 
among that ignorant and credulous people. He wrote letters tothe earls of Def- 149? 
mond and Kildare, inviting them to join his party: He difperfed every where 

the ftrange intelligence of his efcape from his uncle Richard’s cruelty ; and men, 

fond of every thing new and wonderful, began to make him the general fubjeét 

of their difcourfe, and even the object of their favour. 


Te news foon reached France; and Charles, ‘prompted by the private folici- 
tations of the dutchefs of Burgundy, and the intrigues of one Frion, a fecretary 
of Henry, who had deferted his fervice, fent Perkin an invitation to repair to him 
at Paris. He received him with all the marks of regard due to the duke of York ; 
fettled on him a handfome penfion, affigned him magnificent lodgings, and in or- 
der to provide at once for his dignity and fecurity, gave him a guard for his per- 
fon, of which lord Congrefall accepted the office of captain. The French courtiers 
readily embraced a fiction, which their fovereign thought it his intereft to adopt : 
Perkin, both by his deportment and perfon, fupported the prepoffeffion, which was 
fpread abroad, of his royal pedigree: And the whole kingdom was full of the 
accomplifhments, as well as fingular adventures and misfortunes, of the young 
Plantagenet. Wonders of this nature are commonly augmented at a diftance. 
From France, the admiration and credulity diffufed themfelves into England: Sir 
George Neville, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more came to 
Paris, in order to offer their fervice to the fuppofed duke of York, and to fhare his 
fortunes: And the impoftor had now the appearance of a court attending him, and 
began to entertain hopes of final fuccefs in his undertakings. 

Wuen peace was concluded between France and England at Eftaples, Henry 
applied to have Perkin put into his hands; but Charles, refolute not to betray a 
young man, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into his kingdom, would 
agree only to difmifs him. The pretended Plantagenet retired to the dutchefs of 
Burgundy in Flanders, and craving her protection and afliftance, offered to lay 
before her all the proofs of that birth, to which he laid claim. ‘he princefs ,,, ee 
affected ignorance of his pretenfions ; even put on the appearance of diftruft ; and by the dutch- 
having, as fhe faid, been already deceived by Simnel’s claim, fhe was determined °' . Bur- 
never again to be feduced by any impoftor. She defired before all the world to see: 
be inftruéted in his reafons for affluming the name which he bore ; feemed to exa- 
mine every circumftance with the moft fcrupulous nicety ; put many particular 
queftions to him ; affected aftonifhment at his anfwers; and at laft, after long 
and fevere fcrutiny, burft out into joy and admiration at his wonderful delivery, 
embraced him as her nephew, the true image of Edward, the fole heir of the 
Plantagenets, and the legitimate fucceflor of the Englifh throne. She imme- 
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diately affigned him an equipage, {uited to his pretended birth; appointed him a 
guard of thirty halberdiers ; engaged every one to pay court to him; and on all 
occafions honoured him with the appellation of the White Rofe of England. ‘The 
Flemings, moved by the authority, which Margaret, both from her rank and 
perfonal charaéter, enjoyed among them, readily .adopted the fiction of Perkin’s 
royal defcent: No furmize of his true birth was as yet heard of: Little contra- 
diétion was made to the prevailing opinion: And the Englith, from their great 
communication with the natives of the Low Countries, were every day more and 
more prepoffeffed in favour of the impoftor. 

Ir was not the populace alone of England, that gave credit to Perkin’s preten- 
fons. Men of the higheft birth and quality, difgufted with Henry’s government, 
by which they found the nobility depreffed, began to turn their eyes towards this 
new claimant, and fome of them even entered into a correfpondence with him. 
Lord Fitzwater, Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites betrayed their in- 
clination towards him: Sir William Stanley himfelf, lord chamberlain, who had 
been fo aétive in raifing Henry to the throne, moved either by blind credulity or 
a reftlefs ambition, entertained the project of a revolt in favour of his enemy *. 
Sir Robert Clifford and William Barley were ftill more open in their meafures : 
They went over to Flanders, offered their fervice to Perkin, and were introduced 
by the dutchefs of Burgundy to his acquaintance. Clifford wrote back to Eng- 
land, that he knew perfectly the perfon of Richard duke of York, that this young 
man was undoubtedly that prince himfelf, and that no circumftance of his ftory 
was expofed to the leaft difficulty. Such pofitive intelligence, conveyed by a per- 
fon of fuch high rank and character, was fufficient with many to put the matter 
beyond a'l queftion, and excited the wonder and attention even of the moft indif- 
ferent. The whole nation was held in fufpence ; a regular con{piracy was formed 
againft the King’s authority ; and a correfpondence fettled between the malecon- 
tents in Flanders and thofein England. 

Tus King was well informed of all thefe particulars; but agreeable to his cha- 
raéter, which was both cautious and refolute, he proceeded very deliberately, but 
fteadily, in counter-working the projects of his enemies. His firft object was to 
afcertain the death of the real duke of York, and to confirm the opinion, which 
had always prevailed with regard to that event. Five perfons had been em- 
ployed by Richard,in the murder of his nephews; Sir James Tirrel, to whom he 
had committed the government of the Tower for that purpofe, and who had feen 


. the dead princes; ‘Forreft, Dighton and Slater who perpetrated the action s 


and the prieft who buried the bod.es. Tirrel and Dighton alone were alive, and 

they agreed in the fame ftory; but as the prieft was dead, and as the bodies had 
* Bacon, p. 6c8- 

been 
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been removed by Richard’s orders from the place where they were firft interred, 
and could not now be found, it was not in Henry’s power to put the fact, fo 
much as he wifhed, beyond all doubt and controverfy. 

He met at firft with more difficulty, but was in the end more fuccefsful, in 
detecting who this wonderful perfon was that thus boldly advanced pretenfions to 
his crown, He difperfed his {pies all over Flanders and England; he engaged 
many to pretend, that they had embraced Perkin’s party ; he directed them to in- 
finuate themfelves into the confidence of his friends ; in proportion as they con- 
veyed intelligence of any confpirator, he bribed his retainers, his domeftic fervants, 
nay fometimes his confeffor, and by thefe means traced up fome other confederate; 

‘Clifford himfelf he engaged by hopes of reward and pardon, to betray the 

fecrets committed to him; the more truft he gave any of his fpies, the higher 
refentment did he feign againft them; fome of them he even caufed to be ex- 
communicated and publicly anathematized, in order the better to procure them 
the confidence of his enemies: And in the iffue, the whole plan of the confpiracy 
was laid clearly before him; and the pedigree, adventures, life and converfation 
of the pretended duke of York. This latter part of the ftory was immediately 
publifhed for the fatisfaétion of the nation: The confpirators he referved for a 
flower and more fecure vengeance. 


MeEanwuite, he remonftrated with the archduke Philip, on account of the 
countenance and protection, which was afforded in his dominions to fo infamous 
an impofture; contrary to treaties fubfifting between the fovereigns, and to the 
mutual amity, which had fo long been maintained by the fubjeéts of both ftates. 
Margaret had intereft enough to get his applications rejected ; om pretence that 
Philip had no authority over the demefnes of the dutchefs dowager. And the 
King, in refentment of this injury, cut off all commerce with the Low Countries, 
banifhed the Flemings from England, and recalled his own fubjeéts from thefe 
provinces. Philip retaliated by like ediéts ; but Henry knew, that fo mutinous a 
people as the Flemings would not long bear, in compliance with the humours of 
their prince, to be deprived of fo beneficial a branch of commerce as that which 
they carried on with England. 

He had it in his power to infli€t more effectual punifhment on his domeftic 
enemies ; and when his projects were fufficiently matured, he failed not to make 
them feel the effects of his refentment. Almoft in the fame inftant, he arrefted 
Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, together with William Daubeney, Robert 
Ratcliff, Thomas Creffenor, and Thomas Aftwood.. All thefe were arraigned, 
convicted, and condemned for high treafon, in adhering and promifing aid to Per- 
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kin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, and Daubeney were immediately executed : Fitzwater 
was fent over to Calais, and rtained in cuftody ; but having practifed on his 
keeper for an efcape, he foon afer underwent the fame fate. The reft were par- 
doned, together with William Worfeley, dean of St. Paul’s, and fome others, who 
had been accufed and examined, but not brought to public trial *. 

Greater and more folemnpreparations were deemed requifite for the trial 
of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whofe authority in the nation, whofe domef- 
tic connexions with the King, as well as his former great fervices, feemed to 
fecure him againft any accufatio or punifhment. Clifford was directed to come 
over privately to England, and o throw himfelf at the King’s feet, while placed 
at the council table; craving pirdon for his paft offences, and offering to atone 
for them by any fervices, which fhould be required of him. Henry told him, 
that the beft proof he could give of penitence, and the only fervice he could now 
render him, was the full confeflon of his guilt, and the difcovery of all his ac- 
complices, however diftinguifhel by rank or character. Encouraged by this ex- 
hortation, Clifford accufed Stmley then prefent, as his chief abettor; and 
offered to lay before the counal the whole proof of his guilt. Stanley .himfelf 
could not difcover more furpriz: than was affeéted by Henry on this occafion, He 
received the intelligence as abfoutely falfe and incredible ; that a man, to whom 
he was, in a great meafure, bholden for his crown, and even for his life; a 
man, to whom, by every honoir and favour, he had endeavoured to exprefs his 
gratitude ; whofe brother, the :arl of Derby, was the King’s father-in-law ; to 
whom he had even committed he truft of his perfon, by creating him lord cham- 
berlain: That this man, enjoyig his full confidence and affection, not actuated 
by any motive of difcontent >2r apprehenfion, fhould engage in a confpiracy 
againft him. Clifford was theefore exhorted to weigh well the confequences of 
this accufation ; but as he perfited in the fame pofitive affeverations, Stanley was 
committed to cuftody, and was oon after examined before the council +. He de- 
nied not the guilt imputed to hm by Clifford; he did not even endeavour much 
to extenuate it; whether he thaght that a frank and open confeffion would ferve 
for an atonement, or trufted his prefent connexions, and his former fervices, 


"Trial and ex. for pardon and fecurity. But jrinces are often apt to regard great fervices as a 


ground of jealoufy, efpecially if ccompanied with a craving and reftlefs difpofition, 
in the perfon who has performed them. The general difcontent alfo, and mutinous 
humour of the people, feemedto require fome great example of feverity. And 
as Stanley was one of the moftopulent fubjeéts in the kingdom, being poffeffed 


* Polydore Virgil, p. 592. + Bacon, p. 61r. Polyd. Virg. p. 593. 
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of above three thoufand pounds a year in land, ard forty thoufand marks in plate Chap. II. 
and money, befides other property of great value, the profpect of fo rich 9 1495: 

forfeiture was deemed no fimall motive in Henry for proceeding to extremity 
againft him. After fix weeks delay, which was interpofed in order to thew that 
the King was reftrained by doubts and fcruples; he was brought to his trial, 
condemned, and prefently after beheaded. Hiftorians are not well agreed 
with regard to the crime which was proved againft him. The general report 
is, that he fhould have faid in confidence to Cifford, that, if he was fure the 
young man, who appeared'in Flanders, was rally fon to King Edward, he 
never would bear arms againft him. This fentiment might difguft Henry as 
implying a preference of the houfe of York to that of Lancafter, but could 
fcarcely be the ground, even in thofe arbitrary times, of a fentence of high 
treafon again{t Stanley. It is more probable, therefore, as is afferted by fome 
hiftorians, that he had exprefsly engaged to affit Perkin, and had actually fent. 
him fome fupply of money. 

Tue fate of Stanley made great impreflion on the whole kingdom, and ftruck 
all Perkin’s retainers with the deepeft difmay. From Clifford’s defertion, they 
found that all their fecrets were difcovered; ard as it appeared, that Stanley, 
while he feemed to live in the greateft confidence with the King, had been 
continually furrounded by fpies, who reported aad regiftered every action which 
he committed, nay, every word which fell fron him, a general diftruft took 
place, and all mutual confidence was deftroyed, even among the moft intimate 
friends and acquaintance. The jealous and fevere temper of the King, together 
with his great reputation for fagacity and _peretration, kept. men in awe, and 
quelled not only the movements of fedition, bat the very murmurs of faction, 
Libels, however, crept out againft Henry’s perfon and adminiftration; and 
being greedily propagated, by every fecret art, fhowed that there ftill remained 
among the people a confiderable root of difcontent, 
opportunity to difcover itfelf, 


Bur Henry continued more intent on. increafin 
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bruary. 


which wanted only a proper 


g the.terrors of his people, 
than on gaining their affections. Trufting to ne great fuccefs which attended 


him in all his enterprizes, he gave every day, more and more, a loofe to his ra- 
pacious temper, and employed the arts of perverted Jaw and juftice,. in order to. 
exact fines and compofitions from his people. _ Sir. William Capel, alderman of 
London, was condemned on fome penal ftatutes to pay the fum of 2743 pounds, 
and was obliged to compound for fixteen hundred and fifteen. This was the 
firft noted cafe of that nature ;. but it became a precedent,, which prepared the 
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way for many others. The management, indeed, of thefe oppreffive arts was the 
great fecret of the King’s adminiftration. While he deprefled the nobility, he ex- 
alted, and honoured and careffed the lawyers’; and by that means both beftowed 
authority on the Jaws, and was enabled, whenever he pleafed, to pervert them to 
his own advantage. His government was oppreffive 5 but it was fo much the lefs 
burthenfome, as, by extending his own authority, and curbing the nobles, he be- 
came in reality the fole oppreffor in his kingdom. : 

As Perkin found, that the King’s authority gained ground daily among the 
people, and that his own pretenfions were becoming obfolete, he refolved to attempt 
fomething, which might revive the hopes and expectations of his partizans. Hav- 
ing gathered together a band of outlaws, pirates, robbers, and neceffitous perfons of 
all nations, to the number of 600 men, he put to fea with a refolation of making a 
defcent in England; and of exciting the common people to arms, fince all his cor- 
refpondence with the nobility was cut off by Henry’s vigilance and feverity. In- 
formation being brought him, that the King had made a progrefs to the north, he 
caft anchor on the coaft of Kent, and fent fome of his retainers afhore, who in- 
vited the country to joinhim. The gentlemen of Kent gathered together fome 
troops to oppofe him; but they propofed to do more effential fervice than by re- 
pelling the invafion : They carried the femblance of friendfhip to Perkin, and in- 
vited him to come himfelf afhore, in order to take the command over them. But 
the wary youth, obferving that they had more order and regularity in their move- 
ments than could be fuppofed in new levied forces, who had taken arms againft 
eftablifhed authority, refufed to commit himfelf into their hands ; and the Ken- - 
tith troops defpairing of fuccefs in their ftratagem, fet upon fuch of his retainers, 
as were, already landed; and befides fome who were flain and fome who efcaped, 
they rode an hundred and fifty prifoners.. Thefe were tried and condemned ; and 
all of them executed, by order from the King, who was refolved to ufe no mixture 
of lenity towards men of fuch defperate fortunes *. 

Turs year a parliament was fummoned in England, and another in Ireland ; 
and fome remarkable laws were pafled in both countries. The Englifh Parlia- 
ment enacted, that no perfon who fhould by arms or otherwife affift the King for 
the time being fhould ever afterwards, either by courfe of law or act of Parlia- 
ment, be attainted for fuch an inftance of obedience. This ftatute might be ex- 
pofed to fome blame, as favourable to ufurpers; were there any precife rules, 
which always, even during the moft factious times, could determine the true fuc- 
ceffor, and render every one inexcufable, who did not fubmit to him. But as 
the titles of princes are then the great fubject of difpute, and each party pleads 
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topics in their own favour, it feems but equitable to fecure thofe who a& im fup- 
port of public tranquillity, an objec at all times of undoubted benefit and impor- 
tance. Henry, confcious of his difputed title, promoted this law in order to fe- 
cure his partizans againft all events; but as he had himfelf obferved a different 
practice with regard to Richard’s adherents, he had reafon to apprehend, that, 
during the violence which ufually enfues on public convulfions, his example, ra- 
ther than his law, would, in cafe of a new revolution, be followed by his ene- 
mies. And the attempt to bind the legiflature itfelf, by prefcribing rules to fu- 
ture parliaments, was plainly contradictory to the fundamental principles of po- 
litical government, 


Tuts Parliament alfo paffed an aét, impowering the King to levy by courfe of 
law, all the fums which any perfon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence - 
A ftatute, by which that arbitrary. method of taxation was indirectly authorized 
and juftified. 


Tue King’s authority appeared equally prevalent and uncontroulable in Ire 
land. Sir Edward Poynings had been fent over with fome troops into that coun- 
try, with an intention of quelling the partizans of the houfe of York, and of re- 
ducing the natives to fubjeCtion.. He was not fupported with forces fufficient for 
that important enterprize; The Irith, by flying into their woods, and morafles, 
and mountains, in fome meafure, eluded his efforts : But Poynings fummoned a 
parliament at Dublin, where he was more fuccefsful. He paffed that memorable 
ftatute, which ftill bears his name, and which eftablifhes the authority of the Eng- 
lifh government in Ireland. By this ftatute, all the former laws of England were 
made to be of force in Ireland; and no bill can be introduced into the Irith par- 
liament, unlefs it previoufly receive the fanction of the council of England. 
This latter law feems calculated for enfuring the dominion of the Englith over 
Ireland ; but was really granted at the defire of the Irifh commons, who propo- 
fed, by that means, to fecure themfelves from the tyranny of their lords, particu. 
Jarly of fuch lieutenants as were of Irith birth *. 

Wuite Henry’s authority was thus eftablithed throughout his dominions, and 
general tranquillity prevailed, the whole continent was thrown into combuftion 
by the French invafion of Italy, and by the rapid fuccefs which attended Charles 
in that rafh and ill-concerted enterprize. The Italians, who had entirely loft the 
ufe of arms, and who, in the midft of continual wars, had become every day 
more unwarlike, were aftonifhed to meet with an enemy, that made the field of 
battle, not a Pompous tournament, but a fcene of blood, and fought at the 
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hazard’ of their own lives, the death of their enemy. Theit effeminate troops: 
were diffipated every where an the approach of the French army: Their beft for=- 
tified cities opened their gates: Kingdoms and ftates were in in inftant overturn- 
ed: And thro” the whole length of Italy, which the French penetrated without 
refiftance, they feemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, than: 
making; conquefts over.an enemy. The maxims, which the ‘talians, during that 
age, followed in negotiations, were as ilk calculated to fupport. their ftates, as the 
habits to which they were addiéted in.war. A treacherous, ceceitful, and incon- 
ftant fyftem of politics prevailed; and even thofe fmall renains of fidelity and: 
honour, which-were preferved in the councils of the other. Eu:opean princes, were 
ridiculed in Italy, as proofs of ignorance and rufticity. Ludovico, duke of Mi- 
lan, who. invited. the French: to invade Naples, had! never defired nor expected: 
their fuccefs; and was:the firft alarmed: at the profperous iffte of thofe projects,. 
which he himfelf had concerted: By. his intrigues. a league was formed among: 
feveral: potentates: to-oppofe the progrefs of Charles's conqu:fts, and: fecure their: 
own independency. This league: was. compofed of Ludovico himfelf, the popes. 
Maximilian King of the Romans, F erdinand of Spain,. andthe republic of: Ve~ 
nice, Henry too, entered-into-the confederacy ;. but was not put to any expence: 
or trouble in confequence of his engagements. The King of France, terrified 
by. fo powerful a combination, retired from Naples with the greateft part of his 
army, and returned to France. The forces,, which-he leftin his new. conquefts, . 
partly by the revolt of the inhabitants, partly by the: invafon: of the Spaniards, 
were foon after fubdued ;. and the whole kingdom of Naples fuddenly returned to: 
its allegiance under Ferdinand, fon to Alphonfo, who had teen fuddenly expelled 
by the irruption of the: French. Fetdinand‘died foon after; and. left his uncle, 
Frederic,, in peaceable pofleffion of the throne. 
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Perkin returns to Scotland. Infurreétion in the Weft.——Battle of Biacke 
heath ——Trice with Scotland. Perkin taken prifoner. Perkin 
executed ——he earl of Warwie executed. Marriage of prince Ar~ 
thur with Catherine of Arragon——His death——Marriage of the 
princefs Margaret with the King of Scotland. Oppreffions of the 
People———A Parliament. Arrival of the King of Cafiile. In- 
trigues of the arl-of Suffolk. Sicknefs of the King bis death 
and charatter ——His laws. 


FTER Perkin was repulfed from the coaft of Kent, he retired into Flan- Chap, IIIf, 
ders; butas he found it impoffible to find fubfiftence for himfelf and his "495 
followers, while-te remained in tranquillity, he foon after made an attempt upon 
Ireland, which hai always appeared forward to join every invader of Henry’s au- 
thority. ‘But Poynings had now put the affairs of that ifland in fo good a pofture, 
that Perkin met vith little fuccefs ; and being tired of the favage life, which he 
was obliged to le:d, while fkulking among the wild Irifh, he bent his courfe to- 
wards Scotland; ind prefented himfelf to. James the fourth, who then governed 
that kingdom... He had been previoufly recommended to that prince by the King 
of France, who vas difgufted at Henry for entering into the league againft him ; 
and this recommendation was even feconded by. Maximilian, who, tho’ one of the 
confederates, ftocd on ill terms with the King, on account of his prohibition of 
commerce with te Low Countries. The countenance given to Perkin by thefe - 
princes, procured him a favourable reception with the King-of Scotland, who af- Perkin retires 
fured him, that vhatever he were, he never fhould repent the putting himfelf in- ° °O"** 
to his hands*, The infinuating addrefs and: plaufible behaviour of the youth 
himfelf feem ever to have gained him credit and authority. James, whom years 
had.not yet taught diftruft and caution, was feduced to believe the ftory of Per- 
kin’s birth and idventures; and he-carried his confidence fo far as to give him 
in marriage the hdy Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley, and 
a near kinfwomin of his own; a young lady too, eminent for virtue as well 
as beauty. 
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Tuere fubfifted at that time a great jealoufy between the courts of England 
and Scotland; and James was probably the more forward on that account te 
adopt any fiction, which, he thought, might reduce his enemy to diftrefs or diffi- 
culty. He fuddenly refolved to make an inroad into England, attended with 
fome of the borderers; and he carried Perkin along with him, in hopes, that the 
appearance ef the pretended prince might raife an infurreétion in the northern 
counties... Perkin himfelf difperfed a manifefto, in which he fet forth his own 
flory, and craved the affiftance of all his fubjects in expelling the ufurper, whofe 
tyranny and mal-adminiftration, whofe depreffion of the nobility by the eleva- 
tion of mean perfons, whofe oppreffion of the people by multiplied impofitions 
and vexations, had juftly, he faid, rendered him odious to all men. But Per- 
Kin’s pretenlions, attended by repeated difappointments, were now become ftale 
in the eyes even of the populace; and the hoftile difpofitions, which fubfifted 
between the kingdoms, rendered a prince, fupported by the Scots, but-an unwel- 
come prefent to the Englith nation. The ravages alfo, committed by the borde- 
rers, ‘accuftomed to licence and diforder, truck a terror into all men; and made 
the people prepare rather for repelling the invaders than for joining them. Per- 
kin, that he might fupport his pretenfions to royal birth; feigned great compaffion 
for the mifery of his plundered fubjeéts; and publicly remonftrated with his ally 


‘againft the depredations exercifed by the Scots army *. But James told him, that 


e doubted his concern was employed ‘only in behalf of his enemy, and that he 
was anxious to preferve what never fhould belong to him. That prince now be- 
gan to perceive, that his attempt would (be fruitlefs; and hearing of an army, 
which wasn its march to attack him, he thought proper to retreat into his own 
‘country. 

Tue King difcovered little anxiety to procure either reparation or vengeance for 
‘this infult committed on him by ‘the Scots nation: His chief concern was to draw 
advantage from it, by the pretence which it would afford him to levy impofitions 
‘on his own ‘fubjects. He fummoned a Parliament, to whom he made bitter com- 


' plaints againft the irruption of the Scots, the abfurd impofture which was coune. 


tenanced by that nation, the cruel devaftation which they had fpread in the north- 
etn counties, and the multiplied infults which had thus been offered both to the 
King and kingdom of England. The Parliament made the expected return to this 
difcourfe of the King, by granting’“him a fubfidy to the amount of 120,000 pounds, 
together with two fifteenths. After making this grant, they were difmiffed, 
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Tue vote of parliament for impofing the tax was without much difficulty pro- 
cured by the authority of Henry ; but he found it not fo eafy to levy the money upon 
his fubjeéts. ‘The people, who were acquainted with the immenfe treafures amaf- 
fed by the King, could ill brook the new impofitions raifed on every flight occafions 
and it is probable, that the flaw, which was univerfally known to lie in his title, 


Chap. IIf, 
1497. 


made his reign the more fubject to infurreétions ‘and rebellions, When the fub- infurreaion 
fidy began to be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous and poor, robuft™ the Weft. 


and courageous, murmured againft a tax, occafioned by a fudden inroad of the 
Scots, from which they efteemed themfélves entirely fecure, and which ‘had 
ufually ‘been repelled by the force of the northern counties. Their ill humour 
was farther incited by one Michael Jofeph, afarrier of Bodmin, a notable, talking 
fellow, who, by thrufting himfelf forward on every occafion, and being Joudett 
in every complaint againft the government, had acquired an authority among 
thefe rude people) Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who had become the’ora- 
cle of the neighbourhood, encouraged the fedition, by ‘informing them, that the 
tax, tho’ impofed by Parliament, was entirely illegal ; that the northern nobility, 
were obliged, by their tenures, to defend the nation againf{t the Scots ; and that if 
‘thefe new impofitions were tamely fubmitted to, the avarice of Henry and of his 
‘courtiers would foon render the burthern intolerable tothe nation. A petition, 
he faid, muft be delivered to the King, feconded by fuch force as would give it 
authority ; and in ordér to procure the concurrence of the reft of the kingdom, 
‘care muft be taken, by their orderly deportment, ‘to fhew that they had nothing 
ain view but the public good, and the redrefs of .all thofe grievances, under which 
ithe people had fo long laboured. ; 
Encouracep by thefe fpeeches, the multitude flocked together, and armed 
themfelves with axes, bills, bows, and fuch weapons as country people are ufually 
‘pofieffed of. Flammoc and Jofeph were chofenttheir leaders, They foon-conducted 
the Cornifh through the county of Devon, and reached that of Somerfet. At Taun- 
‘ton the rebels killed in their fury an officious and eager commiffioner of the fubfidy, 
whom they called the provoft of Perin. When they reached Wells, they were joined 
‘by lord Audley, a nobleman of an antient family, popular in his deportment, but vain, 
-ambitious, and reftlefs in his temper. He had from the beginning entertained a fecret 
scorrefpondence with the firft movers of the infurre@ion ; and was now joyfully re- 
_ ceived by them as their leader. Proud of the countenance given them by fo con- 
‘fiderable a nobleman, they pufhed on their march; breathing deftruction to.the 
King’s minifters and favourites, particularly ‘Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir 
Reginald Bray, who were deemed his moft active.inftruments in all his oppreffions. 


Amidft their -rage againft the adminiftration, they carefully follawed the di- 
x rections 
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rections; given them by their leaders ; and as they met with no refiftance, they 
committed, during.their march, no violence: or diforder. 
Tur rebels ‘had been told by Flammoc, ‘that the inhabitants of Kent, as 


-they had ever, during all ages, remained unfubdued, and had even maintained 


their independancy during the Norman conquett, would furely embrace their 
party, .and. declare: themfelves for a caufe, which was no other than that of public 


-good and -general liberty. But the Kentith people had very lately diftinguithed 


themfelves by repelling Petkin’s :invafion; and having received from the King 
many gracious acknowledgements for this fervice, their affections were, by that 
means, -muchconciliated to his government. It was eafy therefore, for the earl 


-of Kent, lord:Abergavenny, and lord Cobham, who pofieffed great authority in 
-thofe parts, "to «retain ‘the people in obedience ; and the Cornifh rebels, though 
‘they pitchedstheir camp near Eltham, at the very gates of London, and invited 
all the.people:to join them, got reinforcement from no quarter. There wanted 
-not difcontents every where, but no one would take part in fo rath and ill-concerted 
-an.enterprize; and the fituation in which the King’s affairs then ftood, difcou- 


sraged-even the boldeft and moft daring, 


Battle of 
Blackheath. 


‘Henry, in order to oppofe the Scots, had already levied an army, which 


‘he put under the command of Lord Daubeney, the chamberlain ; and fo foon as 


he heard of the Cornith infurreétion, he ordered it to match fouthwards, and fup- 
prefs the rebels. Not to leave the northern frontier. defencelefs, he difpatched 
thither thé earl of Surry, who fummoned out the forces on the borders, and 
made head againft the enemy. Henry found here the concurrence of the three 
moft fatal incidents, which can befal a monarchy ; a foreign enemy, a domettic 


rebellion, and. a pretender, to his throne ; but he enjoyed great refources in his 


army and treafure, and ftill more, in the intrepidity and courage of his own 
temper. He gave not, however, immediately full fcope to his military {pirit. 
On other oceafions, he had always haftened to a decifion, and it was an ufual 
faying with him, that he defired but to fee his rebels : But as the Cornith infurgents 
behaved in an inoftenfive manner, and committed no fpoil.on the country 5. as 
they received ho acceffion of force-on their march or in their incampment ; andas 
fuch hafty. and popular tumults might be expected to.diminifh. every moment: by 
delay ; he took poft in London, and carefully prepared the means of enfuring the 
victory. 

Arter all his forces were collected, he divided them into three bodies, and 
marched.out to affail the enemy. The firft body, commanded by the earl of . 
Oxford, and under ‘him ‘by the-earls of Effex and Suffolk, were appointed: to 
place themfelves behind the hill.on which the rebels-were encamped: The fecond 

‘and 
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and moft confiderable Henry put under the command of Lord Daubeney, and 
ordered him to attack the enemy ia front, and bring on the action. The third, 


he kept asa body of referve about his own perfon, and took poft in St. George's 


field; where he fecured the city, and could eafily, as occafion ferved, either re- 
ftore the fight or finifh the victory. To put the enemy off their guard, 


better to confirm 'them in this opinion, he began not the action till near the even< 
ing. Daubeney beata detachment of the rebels from Deptford-bridge ; and be- 
fore the main body could be in order to receive him, .he had gained the afcent of 
the ‘hill, “and placed himfelf in array before them. They were. very for- 
midable for their numbers, being fixteen thoufand ftrong, and were not defective 
in valour; but being tumultuary troops, ill armed, and unprovided of .cavalry 


or-artillery, ‘they. were but an unequal match for the: King’s forces. Daubeney be=- 
gan the attack with courage, and even with a contempt of the enemy, . which had 
almoft:proved fatal to him. He rufhed into the midft of them, and was taken : 


prifoner ;: but foon after was relieved by his own troops... After fome refiftance, the 


rebels were broke, and put to flight*. Lord Audley,.Flammoc, and Jofeph, . 
theirleaders, were taken, and all three executed. The latter feemed even to exult : 


in hisiend,. and boafted, with a prepofterous ambition; that he fhould make a fi- 


gure in hiftory.. The rebels, being furrounded-on every fide by the King’s troops, , 


were almoft all made prifoners ;-and immediately difmiffed without farther punifh- 
ment : Whether, that Henry :was fatisfied with the victims: who had fallen in the 


field, and who amounted to near two -thoufand, or. that he pitied the ignorance~- 


and fimplicity of the multitude, or favoured them on account of their inoffenfive 
behaviour, or was pleafed that: they-had never; .during their infurre€tion, difpu- 
ted his title, and had hewn no:attachment-to:the -houfe of York; the moft capi- 
tal crime-of which-in. his eyes:they-could have been-guilty. 


Tue, Scottith: King was not idle during thefe:commotions in England. He le-- 


vied’a.confiderable army, and: fat down before:the caftle of Norham:in North- 


umberland ; but found that place, by the precaution. of Fox, bifhop of Durham,-. 
fo well provided both in mem and' ammunition, that he-made dittle-or no progrefs 
in the fiege. Hearing that-the Earl of Surrey-had collected fome forces, and was s 


advancing upon him, he retreated backwards ‘into his own country; and Jefr:the 
frontiers expofed to the inroads of the Englith general, who befieged and took 
Aiton, a {mall caftle lying. a few miles beyond Berwic, Thefe. unfuccefsful or fri- 


volous attempts on both fides prognofticated a fpeedy end to the war; and Henry, . 
notwithftanding. his fuperior force; was no.lefs defirousthan James of terminating. ; 


* Polydore Virgil, p. 6o1. 
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he had fpread a report that he was not to attack them till fome days after ; and the - 
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the differences between the nations. Not to depart, however, from his dignity, 
by making the firft advances towards peace, he employed in this friendly office 
Peter Hialas, a man of addrefs and learning, who had come to him as ambaffador 
from Ferdinand and Ifabella, and who was charged with a commiffion of nego- 
tiating the marriage of the infanta Catherine, their daughter, with Arthur prince 
of Wales *. 

Hiaras took a journey northwards, and offered his mediation between James 
and Henry, as minifter of a prince, who was in alliance with both potentates. 
Commiffioners were foon appointed to meet, and confer on the terms of accom- 
modation. The firft demand of the Englith was, that Perkin fhould be put into 
their hands ; but James replied, that he himfelf was no judge of Perkin’s pre- 
tenfions, but having received him as a fupplicant, and promifed him protection, 
he was determined not to betray a man, whatever he was, who had trufted to his 
good faith and his generofity. The next demand of the Englifh met with no bet- 
ter reception: They required reparation for the ravages committed by the late 
inroads into England: The Scots commiffioners replied, that the fpoils were 
like water fpilt upon the ground, which never could be recovered, and that 
Henry’s fubjeéts were better able to bear the lofs than their mafter’s to repair it. 
Henry’s commiffioners next propofed, that the two Kings fhould have an inter- 
view at Newcaftle, in order to adjuft all differences; but James faid, that-he 
meant to treat of a peace, not to go a begging for it... Left the conferences fhould 
break off altogether without effect, a truce was concluded for fome months ; and 
James perceiving, that while Perkin remained in Scotland, he never fhould enjoy 
a folid peace with Henry, privately defired him to depart the kingdom. 


Access was now barred Perkin into the Low Countries; his ufual retreat in all 
his difappointments. The Flemifh merchants, who felt feverely the lofs refult- 
ing from their want of commerce with England, had made fuch intereft in the 
arch-duke’s council, that commiffioners were fent to London, in order to treat of 
an accommodation. The Flemifh court agreed that all Englith rebels fhould be 
excluded the Low Countries; and in this prohibition the demefnes of the dutchefs 
dowager were exprefsly comprehended. When this principal article was agreed to, 
all the other terms were eafily adjufted. A treaty of commerce was finifhed, which 
was favourable to the Flemings, and to which they gave long the appellation of 
Intercurfus magnus, the great treaty. And when the Englifh merchants returned 
to -their ufual abode at Antwerp, they were publicly received, as in proceffion, 
with great joy and feftivity. 


© Polydore Virgil, p. 603. 
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Perkin was a Fleming by defcent, tho’ born in England ; and it might there- Chap. IIT. 
fore be doubted, whether he was comprehended in the treaty between the two ‘1497: 
nations: But as he muft difmifs all his Englith retainers if he took fhelter in the 
Low Countries, and as he was fure of acold reception, if not bad ufage, among 
a people who were determined to keep on terms of friendfhip with the court of 
England; he thought fit rather to hide himfelf, during fome time, in the wilds 
and faftneffes of Ireland. Impatient however of a retreat, which was both difa- 
greeable and dangerous, he held confultations with his followers, Herne, Skel- 
ton, and Aftley, three broken tradefmen ; and by their advice, he refolved to 
try the affections of the Cornifh, whofe mutinous difpofition, notwith{tanding 
the King’s lenity ftill fubfifted, after the fuppreffion of their rebellion. No foon- 
er did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, than the populace, to the number of three 
thoufand men, flocked to his ftandard; and Perkin, elated with this appearance 
of fuccefs, took on him, for the firft time, the appellation of Richard the fourth, 
King of England. Not to fuffer the expectations of his followers to languifh, he 
prefented himfclf before Exeter ; and by many fair promifes, invited that city to 
join his caufe, Finding that the inhabitants fhut their gates againft him, he laid 
fiege to the place ; but being unprovided of artillery, ammunition, and of every 
thing requifite for that attempt, he made no progrefsin his undertaking. Mef- 
fengers were fent to the King, informing him of this infurreétion ; and the citi- 
zens of Exeter meanwhile were determined to hold out to the Jaft extremity, in 
expectation of receiving fuccour from the known vigilance of that monarch. 

Wuewn Henry was informed that Perkin was landed in England, he exprefied 
great joy, and prepared himfelf with alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being 
able, at laft, to put a period to a pretenfion, which had fo long given him vexa- 
tion and inquietude. All the courtiers, fenfible that their activity on this occafion 
would be the moft acceptable fervice which they could render-the King, prepared 
themfelves for the enterprize, and forwarded his preparations. The lords Dau- 
beney, and Broke, with Sir Rice ap Thomas, haftened forward with a fmall body 
of troops to the relief of Exeter. The Earl of Devonfhire, and the moft confi- 
derable gentlemen in the county of that name, took arms of their own accord, 
and marched to join the King’s generals, The Duke of Buckingham put himfelf 
at the head of a troop of young nobility and gentry, who ferved as volunteers, 
and who longed for an opportunity of difplaying their courage and their loyalty, 
The King himfelf prepared to follow with a confiderable army ; and thus all Eng- 
land feemed united againft a pretender, who had at firlt engaged their: attention, 
and divided their affections, . 
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Perxin, informed of thefe great preparations, immediately broke up the fiege 
of Exeter, and retired to Taunton, Tho’ his followers now amounted to the 
number of near feven thoufand men, and feemed ftill refolute to defend his caufe, 
he himfelf defpaired of fuccefs, and fecretly withdrew to the fanCtuary of Beaulieu 
in the new foreft. The Cornifh rebels fubmitted themfelves to the King’s mercy, 
and found that it was not yet exhaufted in their behalf. Except a few perfons of 
defperate fortunes, who were executed, and fome others who were feverely fined, 
all the reft were difmiffed with impunity. The lady Catherine Gordon, wife to Per- 
kin, fell into the conqueror’s hands, and was treated with a generofity, which 
does him honour. He foothed her mind with many tokens of regard, placed 
her ina reputable ftation about the Queen, and affigned her a penfion, which the 
enjoyed even under his fucceffor. 

Henry next deliberated what courfe to take with Perkin himfelf. Some coun- 
felled him to make the privileges of the church yieldto reafons of ftate, to take 
him by violence from the fanétuary, to inflict on him the punifhment due to his 
temerity, and thus at once to put anend to an impofture which had long difturbed 
the government, and which the credulity of the people, and the artifices of male- 
contents were ftill capable of reviving. But the King deemed not the matter of 
fuch importance as to merit fo violent a remedy. He employed fome perfons to 
deal with Perkin, and perfuade him, under promife of pardon, to deliver himfelf 
into the King’s hands*. The King conducted him in a fpecies of mock triumph 
to London. As Perkin paffed along the road, and through the ftreets of that 
city, men of all ranks flocked about him, and the populace treated with the 
higheft derifion his fallen fortunes. They feemed defirous of revenging them- 
felves by their infults for the fhame which their former belief of his impoftures: 
had thrown uponthem. Tho’ the eyes of the nation were generally opened with: 
regard to Perkin’s real parentage and ftation, Henry thought proper to require of 
him a confeffion of his life and adventures; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be publifhed foon after for the fatisfaétion of the public. But as his re- 
gard to decency made him fupprefs entirely the fhare which the Dutchefs of Bur- 
gondy had had in contriving and conducting the impofture, the people, who: 
knew that fhe had been the chief inftrument in the whole affair, were inclined, on 
account of the filence on that head, to pay the lefs credit to the authenticity of 
the narrative. 


Bur Perkin, tho’ his life was granted him, was ftill detained in cuftody ; and 
keepers were appointed to guard him. Impatient of confinement, he broke loofé 
from his keepers, and flying to the fanctuary of Shyne, put himflf into the hands 
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of the prior of that monaftery. The prior had obtained great credit by his cha- Chap. Il. 
racter of fanétity ; and he prevailed with the King again to granta pardon to ‘49 
Perkin. But in order to reduce him to ftill greater contempt, he was fet in the 
ftocks at Weftminfter and Cheapfide, and obliged in both places to read aloud 
to the peop!e the confeffion which had been formerly publithed in his name. He 
was then thrown into the Tower, where his habits of reftlefs intrigue and enter- 
prize till followed him. He infinuated himfelf into the intimacy of four fervants 
of Sir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower; and, by their means, opened a cor- 
refpondence with the earl of Warwic, who was confined to the fame prifon. 
That unfortunate prince, who had from his earlieft infancy been fhut up from the 
commerce of men, and who was ignorant even of the moft common affairs’ of 
life, had fallen into a fimplicity which made him fufceptible of any impreffions, 
The continued dread alfo of the more violent effects of Henry’s tyranny, joined 
to the natural Jove of liberty, engaged him to embrace a project for his efcape, 
by the murder of the lieutenant; and Perkin offered to conduct the whole enter- 
prize. The confpiracy efcaped not the King’s vigilance: It was even very gene- 
rally believed, that the fcheme was laid by himfelf, in order to draw Perkin and 
Warwic into the fnare: But the fubfequent execution of two of Digby’s fervants 
for the contrivance, feems to clear the King of that imputation, which was indeed 
founded more on the general idea entertained of his character, than on any pofi- 
tive evidence. 


Perxin, by this new attempt, after fo many enormities, had rendered himfelf , 
totally unworthy of mercy; and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and 
foon after hanged at Tyburn, perfifting {till in the confeffion of his impofture *. baa execu- 
H 2 | en 


Stowe, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Holingthed, Bacon, Some late writers have been fo whimfical as to 
doubt whether Perkin was an impoftor, and even to affert him to be the real Richard Plantagenet, 
duke of York. But to refute this fancy, we need but refleét on the few following particulars, 1. Had 
nat the queen mother, and the other heads of the York party, been fully affured of the death of both 
the young princes, would they have agreed to call over the earl of Richmond, the head of the Lan- 
caftrian party, and marry him to the princefs Elizabeth? 2. The ftory told conftantly by Perkin of 
his efcape, is utterly incredible, that thofe who were fent to murder his brother took pity on him, 
and granted him his liberty. 3. What became of him during the courfe of feven years, from his 
fuppofed death till his appearance in Ireland in 1491 ? Why was not the queen mother, the dutchefs 
of Burgundy, and the other friends of the family applied to, during that time, for his fupport and 
education? 4, Tho’ the Dutchefs of Burgundy at laft acknowledged him for her nephew, fhe had loit 
all pretence to authority by her former acknowledgment and fupport of Lambert Simne], an avowed 
impoftor. It is remarkable, that Mr. Carte, in order to preferve the weight of the dutchefs’s teftimony, 
in favour of Perkin, fupprefies entirely this material fac&, A remarkable effect of party prejudices, 
and the author’s defire of blackening Henry the feventh, whole hereditary. title to the crown was defec- 
tive. 5. Perkin himfelf confeffed his impofture more than once, and read his confeflion before the 

whole 
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It happened about that very time, that one Wilford, a cordwainer’s fon, encou- 
raged by the furprizing credit which had been given to other impoftures, had un- 
dertaken to perfonate the earl of Warwic; and a prieft had even ventured from 
the pulpit to recommend his caufe to the people, who feemed ftill to retain a pro- 
penfity to adopt it. This incident ferved Henry as an apology for his feverity 
towards that unfortunate prince. He was brought to trial, and accufed, not of 
contriving his efcape, (for as he was committed for no crime, the defire of liberty 
muft have been regarded. as natural and innocent) but of forming defigns to di- 
fturb the government, and raife an infurrection among the people. Warwic con- 
fefled the indiétment, was condemned, and the fentence was executed upon him, 

Tuis violent tyranny, the great ftain of Henry’s reign, by which he deftroy- 
ed the laft remaining male of the line of Plantagenet, begot great difcontent. 
among the people, who faw an unhappy prince, that had long been denied all the 
privileges of his high birth, even cut. off from the common benefits of nature,, 
now at laft deprived of life irfelf, merely for refifting that oppreffion under which. 
he laboured. _ In vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium-of this guilt,. 
by fharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arragon,. who, he faid,. had: ferupled to 
give his daughter Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any prince of the houfe 
of York remained alive. Men, on the contrary, felt higher indignation at fecing 
a young prince facrificed, not to law and juftice, but to the jealous politics of: 
two fubtle and crafty tyrants. 

But tho’ thefe difcontents feftered in the minds of men, they. were fo checked 
by Henry’s. watchful policy and fteady feverity, that they feemed not to weaken: 
his government ; and foreign princes, deeming his throne now entirely fecure,. 
payed him rather the greater courtfhip and attention. The arch-duke Philip, in 
particular, defired an interview with the King; and this monarch, who had paf- 
fed over to Calais, agreed to meet him at St, Peter’s church near that city. The 
arch-duke, on his approaching the King, made hafte to alight, and offered to. 
hold Henry’s ftirrup ; a mark of condefcenfion which that prince would not ad- 

nit of. He called the King father, patron, proteffor; and by his whole be- 
haviour exprefied a ftrong delire of conciliating the friendfhip of England, The 


whole people. It is pretended that this confeflion was. drawn from him by torture; but no antient hi- 
florian gives any ground for this furmife. 6. He renewed his confeffion at the foot of the gibbet on. 
which he was executed. 7. After Henry the eighth’s acceffion, the titles of the houfe of York and 
Lancafter were fully confounded, and there was no longer any neceffity for defending Henry the fe- 
venth and histitle; yet all the hiftorians of that time, when the events were recent, fome of thefe 
hiftorians too, fuch as Sir Thomas More, of the higheft authority, agree in treating Perkin as an im- 
poitor. 


duke 
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duke of Orleans had fucceeded to the kingdom of France under the appellation Chap. 11K 
of Lewis the twelfth; and having carried his arms inte Italy, and fubdued the 149% 
dutchy of Milan, his progrefs begot jealoufy in Maximilian, Philip’s father, as 

well as in Ferdinand, his father-in-law. By the council, therefore, of thefe mo- 

narchs, the young prince endeavoured by every art to acquire the amity of Henry, 
whom they regarded as the chief counterpoize to the greatnefs of France. Na 
particular plan however of alliance feems to have been concerted between thefe two. 
princes in their interview : All paffed in general profeffions of affection and re- 
gard ; at leaft, in remote projects of a clofer union, by the future intermar- 
riages of their’children, who were then ina ftate of infancy. 


Tue pope too, Alexander the fixth, neglected not the friendfhip of a monarch, — asco 
whofe reputation was {pread over all Europe. He fent a nuntioto England, who 
exorted the King to take part in the great alliance projected for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, and to lead in perfon his forces againft the Turk. The general frenzy 
for crufades was now entirely exhaufted in Europe; but it was ftill thought a ne- 
céflary piece of decency to pretend zeal for thofe pious.enterprizes. Henry re- 
gretted the diftance of his fituation, which rendered it inconvenient for him to ex- 
pofe his perfon in defence of the chriftian caufe. He promifed, however, his ut- 
moft affiftance by aids and contributions; and rather than the pope fhould go. 
alone to the holy wars, unaccompanied by any monarch, he even promifed to 
overlook all other confiderations, and to.attend him in perfon. He only requi- 
red as a neceflary condition, that all differences fhould be previoufly compofed 
among chriftian princes, and that fome fea-port towns in Italy. fhould be put into 
his hands for his retreat and fecurity. It was eafy to conclude from this anfwer, 
that Henry had determined with himfelf not to intermeddle in any wars againft the 
Turk: But as a great name,, without any real affiftance, is fometimes of  fervice, 
the Knights of Rhodes, who were at that time efteemed. the bulwark. of Chrift- 


endom, chofe the King protector of their order. 
Bur the prince, whofe alliance Henry valued the moft, was that of Ferdinand 
of Arragon, whofe vigorous and fteady policy, always attended with fuccefs, had 
rendered him, in many refpeéts, the moft confiderable manarch in. Europe. 
There was alfo a remarkable fimilarity of character between: thefe two princes : 
Both were full of craft, intrigue, and defign; and tho’ a-refemblance of this na- 
ture be a flender foundation of confidence and friendfhip, where the interefts of 
the parties in the leaft interfere; yet fuch was the firuation of Elenry and. Ferdi-- 2501. 
sand, that no jealoufy ever on any occafion arofe between.them.. The King had. Me7#ge of 
na 3 j 'y y. a ty UCU * : Mss lia prince Arthur 
now the fatisfaétion of compleating a marriage, which had been projected and.ne--with Cathe- 
rine of Arra- 


gotiated during the courfe of feven years, between Arthur prince of Wales and oon. rath of; 
5 the November, 
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Chap. IL. the infanta Catherine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella; he near fixteen 
F502. years of age, fhe eighteen. But this marruge proved in the iffue unprofperous. 
2dof April. The young prince, a few months after, fickened and died, very much regretted 
oo by the whole nation, Henry, defirous to continue his alliance with Spain, and al- 
fo unwilling to reftore Catherine’s dowry, which was two hundred thoufand ducats, 
obliged his fecond fon Henry, whom he crated prince of «Wales, to be contract- 
ed to the princefs. ‘The prince made all tie oppofition which a youth of twelve 
years of age was capable of; but as the King perfifted in his refolution, the ef- 
poufals were at laft, by means of the popt’s difpenfation, concluded between the 
parties: An event, which was afterwards a:tended with the moft important confe- 

quences. 


Marriace of | 1 HE fame year, another marriage was concluded, which was alfo, in the next 
“Y princels age, productive of great events : The marriage of Margaret, the King’s eldeft 
with the Kis daughter, with James King of Scotland. This alliance had been negotiated du- 
of Scotland. ring three years, tho’ interrupted by feveril broils; and Henry hoped, from the 
completion of it, to remove all fource of difcord with that neighbouring king- 

dom, by whofe animofity England had bern fo often infefted. When this mar- 

riage was deliberated on in the Englith council, fome objected, that England 

might, by means of that alliance, fall under the dominion of Scotland. ‘* No 3” 

replied Henry, ° Scotland, in that event, would only become an acceflion to 

_ England.” Amidft thefe profperous events, the King met with a domeftic ca- 

ee >> 4. lamity, which made not fuch impreffion o1 him as it merited. His queen died in 
bruary. child-bed ; and the infant lived not long <{ter. This princefs was defervedly a 
great favourite of the nation 5 and the geietal affection fer her increafed, on ac- 

count of the harfh treatment, which, it was thought, fhe met with from her confort. 

Tur fituation of the King’s affairs, both at home and abroad, was now, in 

every tefpect, very fortunate. All the eforts of the Eurorean princes, both in 

war and negotiation, were turned to the fide cf Italy; and the various events, 

which there arofe, made Henry’s alliance be courted by every party, and yet in- 

terefted him {0 little as never to touch him with concern or anxiety. His clofe 
connexions with Spain and Scotland infired his tranquillity ; and his continued 

faccefies over domettic enemies, owing » the prudence and vigour of his con- 

du&, had reduced the people to intire fubmiffion and obedience. Henry there- 

fore, uncontrouled by apprehenfion or oppofition of any kind, gave full fcope to 

his natural propenfity ; and avarice, whica had ever been his predominant paffion, 

Opprefions being increafed by age, and encouraged by abfolute authority, broke all reftraints 
of the people. of thameor juftice. He had found two minifters, Empfon and Dudley, per- 
fectly qualified to fecond his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey 


upon 
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upon his defencelefs people. Thefe infruments of oppreffion were both lawyers, 
the firft of mean birth, of brutal mamers, of an unrelenting temper; the fe- 
cond better born, better educated, and better bred, but equally unjuft, fevere, and 
inflexible. By their knowledge in the lw, thefe men were qualified to pervert the 
forms of juftice to the oppreffion of th: innocent; and the formidable authority 
of the King fupported them in all theiriniquities. 

Ir was their ufual practice at firft to cbferve fo far the appearance of law as to 
give indi€tments to thofe whom they iitended to opprefs : Upon which the per- 
fons were committed to prifon, but nevir brought to trial; and were at laft obii- 
ged to recover their liberty, by paying 1eavy fines and ranfoms, which were cal- 
led mitigations and compofitions. By degrees, the very appearance of law was 
negleéted: They fent forth their precejts to attach men, and fummon them be- 
fore themfelves and fome others, at thei: private houfes, in a court of commiffion ; 
where, in afummary manner, without rial or jury, arbitrary decrees were iffued, 
both in pleas of the crown, and contrmverfies between private parties. Juries 
themfelves, when fummoned, proved out fmall fecurity to the fubjet; being 
brow-beat by thefe oppreffors; nay, ined, imprifoned and punithed, if they 
gave fentence againft the inclination of the minifters. The whole fyftem of the 
feudal law, which ftill prevailed, was turned into a fcheme of oppreflion. Even 
the King’s wards, after they came to ful age, were not fuffered to. enter in pof- 
feffion of their lands without paying exorbitant fines. Men were alfo harraffed 
with informations of intrufion upon fearce colourable titles. When an outlawry 
in a perfonal action was iffued againft any man, he was not allowed to purchafe 
his charter of pardon, except on the payment of a great fum ; and if he refufed 
the compofition required of him, the fliét4aws which, in fuch cafes, allows for- 
feiture of goods, was rigoroufly infiftedon. Nay, without any colour of law, the 
half of men’s lands and rents were feizd during two years, as a penalty in cafe 
of outlawry. But the chief inftramens of oppreffion employed by thefe mini- 
fters, were the penal ftatutes, which, wthout confideration of rank, quality, or 
fervices, were rigidly put in execution againft all men: Spies, informers, and in- 
quifitors were rewarded and encovragec in every corner of the kingdom : And 
no difference was made whether the ftatte was beneficial or hurtful, recent or 
obfolete, poffible or impoffible to be exetuted. The fole end of the King and his 
minifters, was to amafs money, and bring every one under the lath of their au- 


thority *. 
Turo’ the prevalence of fuch an arlittary and iniquitous adminiftration, the 
Englifh, it may fafely be affirmed, wereconfiderable lofers by the ancient privi- 


* Bacon, 629, 30. Hiolliogthed, p.504, Polyd. Virg. p.613; 615.5 
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lege, which fecured them from all taxations and impofitions, except fuch as were 
levied by their own confent. Had the King been empowered to lay on general 
taxes at pleafure, he would naturally have abftained from thefe oppreffive expedi- 
ents, which deftroyed all fecurity in private property, and begot an univerfal 
ii the nation, In vain did the people look for protection from 


rf 


That aflembly was fo overawed, that, at this very time, during the greateft 


very man who was the chief inftrument of his oppreffions. And tho’ the 


Y King was known to be immenfely opulent, and -had no pretence of wars or 


expenfive enterprizes of any kind, they granted him the fubfidy, which he 
demanded. But fo infatiable was his,avarice, that next year he levied a new 
benevolence, and renewed that arbitrary and oppreffive method of taxation. By 
all thefe arts of accumulation, joined to a rigid frugality in his expence, he fo fil- 
led his coffers, that he is faid to have poffeffed in ready money the fum of 
1,800,000 pounds: An incredible treafure, if we confider the fcarcity of money 
in thofe days *. 

Bur while Henry was enriching himfelf with the fpoils of his opprefied people, 
there happened an event abroad, which engaged his attention, and was even the 
object of his anxiety and concern. Ifabella, queen of Caftile, died abous this 
time; and it was forefeen, that by this incident the fortunes of Ferdinand, her 
hufband, would be much affected. The King was not only attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchful left the general fyftem of Europe fhould be affected 
by fo important an event: He alfo confidered the fimilarity of his own fitua- 
tion with that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iffue of thefe tranfactions as a 
precedent for himfelf. Joan, the daughter of Ferdinand by Iabella, was mar- 
ried to the archduke Philip, and being, in right of her mother, heirefs of Ca- 
{tile, feemed entitled to difpute with Ferdinand the prefent adminiftration of 
that kingdom. Henry knew, that, notwith{tanding his own pretenfions by the 
houfe of Lancafter, the greateft part of the nation were convinced of the fupe- 
riority of his wife’s title; and he dreaded left the prince, who was daily advan- 
cing towards manhood, might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim ta 


* Silver was, during this reign, at 37 fhillings and fixpence a pound, which makes Henry’s treafure 
above 2,750,000 pounds fterling. Befides, many commodities have become thrice as dear by the in- 
creafe of gold and filver in Europe. And what is a circumftance of ftill greater weight, all 
other ftates were then very poor, in comparifon of what they are at prefent: Thefe circumftances 
make Henry’s treafare appear very great; and may lead us to conceive the oppreifions of his govern- 
ment. 


the 
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the throne. By his perpetual attention to deprefs the partizans of the York Chap. ML 
family, he had more clofely united them into one party, and encreafed their "5° 
defire of fhaking off that yoke, under which they had fo long laboured, and of 
taking every advantage, which his oppreflive government fhould give his enemies 
againft him. And as he poffeffed no independent force like Ferdinand, and go- 
verned a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, which he-himfelf, by his narrow 
politics, had confirmed in fa¢tious prejudices; he apprehended that his fituation 
would prove in the iffue ftill more precarious. 

Noruarne could turn out more contrary to the King’s inclinations than the 
tranfactions in Spain. Ferdinand had become very unpopular in Caftile, chiefly 
by reafon of his former exactions and impofitions; and the ftates of the kingdom 
difcovered an evident refolution of preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In or- £506, 
der to take advantage of thefe favourable difpofitions, the archduke, now King of 
Caftile, attended by his confort, embarked for Spain during the winter feafon ; 
and meeting with a violent tempeft in the channel, was obliged fo take fhelter 
in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority Arrivat of 
in the county of Dorfet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaft, had affembled fome ne 3d 
forces; and being joined by Sir John Cary, who was alfo at the head of an ‘ 
armed body, he cameto that town. Finding, that Philip,.in order to relieve his 
ficknefs and fatigue, was already come afhore, he invited him to his houfe; and 
immediately difpatched an exprefs to inform the court of this important incident. 
The King fent in all hafte the earl of Arundel to compliment the archduke on 
his arrival in England, and to inform him, that he intended to pay him a vifit in 
perfon, and to give him a fuitable reception in his kingdom. Philip knew, that 
he could not now depart without the King’s confent; and therefore, for the fake 
of difpatch, he refolved to anticipate his vifit, and to have an interview with him 
at Windfor. Henry received him with all the magnificence poffible, and with all 
the feeming cordiality ; but he refolved, notwithftanding, to extract fome advan- 
tage from this involuntary vifit, payed him by his royal gueft. 

Epmonp de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward the fourth, and bro- 
ther to the earl of Lincoln, flain at the battle of Stoke, had fome years before poy Pe 
killed a man in a fudden fit of paffion, and had been obliged to apply to the Suffoik. 
King for a remiffion of his crime. The King had granted his requeft ; but be- 
ing little indulgent to all perfons connected with the houfe of York, he obliged 
him to appear openly in court and plead his pardon. Suffolk, more refenting the 
affront, than grateful for the favour, had fled into Flanders, and taken fhelter with 
his aunt, the dutchefs of Burgundy : But being promifed forgivenefs by the King, 
he returned into England, and obtained a new parden. Actuated, however, by the 
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natural inquietude of his temper, and uneafy from debts which he had contracted 
by his expences at prince Arthur’s marriage, he again made an elopement into 
Flanders. The King, well acquainted with the general difcontent which pre- 
vailed againft his adminiftration, neglected not this incident, which might be- 
come of importance ; and he employed his ufual artifices to elude the efforts of 
his enemies. He directed Sir Robert Curfon, governor of the caftle of Hammes, 
to fly from his charge, and to infinuate himfelf into the confidence of Suffolk, 
by making him a tender of his fervices. Upon information fecretly conveyed 
by. Curfon, the King feized William Courtney, earl of Devonfhire, his brother 
in law, married to the lady Catharine, daughter of Edward the fourth; Wil- 
liam de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk ; Sir James Tirrel, and Sir James 
Windham, with fome perfons of inferior quality; and he committed them al 
to cuftody. The lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green were alfo appre- 
hended ; but were foon after freed from their confinement. William dela Pole 
was detained in prifon during a long time > And the earl of Devonhhire recovered 
not his freedom during the King’s life. But Henry’s chief feverity fell upon 
Sir James Windham, and Sir James Tirrel, who were both brought to their 
trial, condemned, and executed: The fate of the latter gave univerfal fatif- 
faction, on account of his participation in the murder of the young princes, 
fons to. Edward the fourth. Notwithftanding thefe difcoveries and executions, 
Curfon was ftill able to maintain his credit with the earl of Suffolk ; and Henry, 
in order to remove all fufpicions, had ordered him to be excommunicated, to- 
gether with Suffolk himfelf, for his pretended rebellion. But after that traitor 
had performed all the fervices expected from him, he fuddenly deferted the earl, 
and came over to England, where the King received him with unvfual marks of 
favour and confidence. Suffolk, aftonifhed at this inftance of perfidy, finding 
that even the dutchefs of Burgundy, tired with fo many fruitlefs attempts, had 
become indifferent to his caufe, fled feeretly into France, thence into Germany, 
and returned at laft into: the Low Countries ; where he was protected, tho’ not 
countenanced, by the archduke Philip, then in clofe alliance with the King. 
Henry neglected not the prefent opportunity of complaining to Philip of 
the reception, which Suffolk had met with in his dominions. ‘‘ I really thought,”’ 
replied the King of Caftile, ‘* that your greatnefs and felicity had fet you far 
‘© above apprehenfions from any perfon of fo little confequence : But to give 
you fatisfaGlion, I fhall banifh him my ftate.” ** T expect, that you will carry 
« your complaifance farther,” faid the King: ‘ I defire to have Suffolk put 
‘¢ into my hands, where alone I can depend upon his fubmiffion and obedience,” 
“ That meafure,” faid Philip, * will reflect difhonour upon you as well as 
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<¢ myfelf, You will be thought to have uled meas aprifoner.” <‘ Then the 
‘* matter is at anend,” replied the King, “‘ for I will take that difhonour upon 
<< me; and fo your honour is faved *.” The King of Caftile found himfelf 
under a neceffity of complying; but he firft exacted Henry’s promife that he 
would {pare Suffolk’s life. That nobleman was invited over to England by Philips 
as if the King would grant him a pardon, by the interceffion of his friend 
and ally. Upon his appearance, he was committed to the Tower; and the 
King of Caftile, having fully fatished Henry, as well by this conceflion, as 
by figning a treaty of commerce between England and Caftile, which was 
advantageous to the former kingdom +, was at laft allowed to depart, after a 
ftay of three months. He landed in Spain, was joyfully received by the Caftilians, 
and put in poffefflion of the throne, He died foon after; and Joan, his widow, 
falling into @eep melancholy, Ferdinand was again enabled to reinftate himfelf in 
his authority, and to govern, till the day of his death, the, whole Spanifh monarchy. 

Tue King furvived thefe tranfactions two years; but little memorable occurs 
in the remaining part of his reign, except his affiancing his fecond daughter Mary 
with the young archduke Charles, fon of Philip of Caftile. He entertained alfo 
fome intention of marriage for himfelf ; firft with the queen dowager of Naples, 
reli&t of Ferdinand ; afterwards with the dutchefs dowager of Savoy, daughter of 
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Maximilian, and fifter of Philip. But the decline of his health put an end to all os vets of 
fuch thoughts; and he began to caft his eye towards that future exiftence, which the King. 


the iniquities and feverities of his reign rendered a very difmal profpect to him. 
To allay the terrors, under which hé laboured, he endeavoured, by diftributing 
alms and founding religious houfes, to make attonement for his crimes, and 
to purchafe, by the facrifice of part of his ill-gotten treafures, a reconciliation 
with his offended Maker. Remorfe even feized him at intervals for the 
abufes of his authority by Empfon and Dudley ; but not fufficient to make him 
{top the rapacious hands of thofe oppreffors. Sir William Capel was again fined 
two thoufand pounds under fome frivolous pretences, and was committed to the 
Tower for daring to murmur againft that iniquity. Harris, an alderman of 
London, was indi¢ted, and died of vexation before his trial came to an iffue. Sir 
Lawrence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and his two fheriffs, were condemned in 
heavy fines, and fent to prifon till they made payment. ‘The King gave coun- 
tenance to all thefe oppreffions; till death, by its nearer approaches, imprefied 
new terrors upon him ; and he then ordered, by a general claufe in his will, that 
reftitution fhould ‘be made to all thofe whom he had injured. He died of a 


* Bacon, p. 633. + Rymer, vo". xiii, p. 142, 
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confumption at his favourite palze of Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three 
years and eight months, and in tle fifty-fecond year of his age . 


Tue reign of Henry the feveith was, in the main, fortunate for his people 
at home, and honourable abroad He put an end to the civil wars with which 
the nation had been long harrafid, he maintained peace and order in the ftate, 
he depreffed the former exorbitait power of the nobility, and together with the: 
friendfhip of fome foreign princes he acquired the confideration and regard of all. 
He loved peace without fearing war; tho’ agitated with continual fufpicions of 
his fervants and minifters, he lifcovered no timidity either in the conduct of 
his affairs, or in the day of batte; and tho’ often fevere in his punifhments, he 
was commonly lefs aétuated b; revenge than by the maxims of policy. The 
fervices, which he rendered the people, were derived from his views of private 
intereft, rather than the motive: of public fpirit; and where he deviated from 
felfith regards, it was unknown to himfelf, and ever from the malignant pre- 
judices of faétion or the mean pojeéts of avarice; not from the fallies of paf- 
fion, or allurements of pleafure ; ftill lefs, from the benign motives of friendfhip 
and generofity. His capacity vas excellent, but fomewhat contracted, by the 
narrownefs of his heart; he prffeffed infinuation and addrefs, but never em- 
ployed thefe talents, except whee fome great point of intereft was to be gained , 
and while he negleéted to concifate the affections of his people, he often felt the 
danger of refting his authority o: their fear and reverence alone. He was always 
extremely attentive to his affair, but poffeffed not the faculty of fecing far into 
futurity ; and was more expert 2 providing a remedy for his miftakes than judi- 
cious in avoiding them. Avaice was on the whole his ruling paffion*; and 
he remains an inftance, almoft {ngular, of a man, placed in a high ftation, and 
poflefled of talents for great affiirs, in whom that paffion predominated above 
ambition. Even among privat perfons, avagice is commonly nothing but a 
fpecies of ambition, and is chiely incited by the profpect of that regard, diftine- 
tion and confideration which atteid on riches. 

Tue power of the Kings of England had always been fomewhat irre- 
gular or difcretionary ; but wis fcarce ever fo abfolute during any former 
reign, at leaft after the eftablihment of the great charter, as during that of 


+ Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. p. 237. 

* As a proof of Henry’s attention tathe {malleft profits, Bacon tells us, that he had {een a. book 
ef accompts kept by Empfon, and fubfeibed in almoft every leaf by the King’s own hand, Among 
other articles was the following. sem, Received of fuch a one five marks for a pardon, which is 
“it do not pafs, the money to be mpayed, or the party otherwife fatisfied."" Oppofite to dis 
memorandum, the King had wrote win his own hand, ** otherwife fatisfied.”” Bacon, p- 630. 
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Henry. Befides the perfonal character of the ma, full of vigour, induftry, and 
feverity, deliberate in all projects, fteady in every purpofe, and attended with cau- 
tion, as well as good fortune, in each enterprize ; he came to the throne after long. 
and bloody civil wars, which had deftroyed a!l thegreat nobility, who alone could 
refift the encroachments of his authority: The people were tired with difcord and 
inteftine convulfions, and willing to fabmit to ufwpations, and even to injuries, ra- 
ther than plunge themfelves anew into like miferis: The fruitlefs efforts made a-. 
gainft him ferved always, as is ufual, to confirmhis authority: As he ruled by a 
faction, and the leffer faction, all thofe on whom ie conferred offices, fenfible that 
they owed every thing to his protection, were contnt to fupport. his power, tho’ at 
the expence of juftice and national privileges. Thefe feem the chief caufes which 
at this time beftowed on the crown fo confiderabli an addition of prerogative, and 
rendered the prefent reign a kind of epoch in theEnglith conftitution. 

Tus prince, tho’ he exalted his own prerogtive above law, is celebrated by: 
his hiftorian for many good laws, which he cautd to be enacted for the govern- 
ment of his fubjects. Several confiderable regulitions, indeed, are found among 
the ftatutes of this reign, both with regard to the police of. the kingdom, and 
its commerce: But the former are generally cmtrived with much better judg- 
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ment than the latter. The more fimple ideas of order.and equity are fufficient His laws. 


to guide a legiflator in every thing that regarls the, internal adminiftration of 
juftice: But the principles of commerce are mua more complicated, and require 
long experience and. deep reflection to be well unlerftood in any ftate. The real 
confequence of a law or practice is there often cmtrary to firft appearances. No 
wonder, that during the reign of Henry the feenth, thefe matters were often 
mifunderftood ;, and it may fafely be affirmed, tht even in the age of lord Bacon, 
very imperfect and erroneous ideas were formed on that fubject. 

Earzy in Henry’s reign, the authority of ne ftar-chamber, which was be- 
fore founded on common law and very ancientpractice, was in fome cafes con- 
firmed by act of Parliament *: Lord Bacon etols the ufe of this court; but 
men began, during the age of. that hiftorian,,o feel that fo arbitrary a jurif- 
dition was totally incompatible with liberty ; md in proportion as the fpirit of 
independance rofe ftill higher in the nation, tht averfion againft it increafed, till 
it was entirely abolifhed by aét of Parliament. the reign of. Charles.the firft, 
a little before the commencement of the civil was. 

Laws were paffed in this reign, ordering the Cing’s fuit for murder-to be car-. 


ried on within a year and day |. Formerly, it.did not ufually commence. till, 
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after that term.; and. asthe friends of ‘the perfon murdered, in the interval, often 
compounded matters with the criminal, that¢rime very frequently pafled unpunifhed. 
Suits -were given to the poor é# forma pauperis, as'iids called: That ‘is, without 
paying:dues forthe writs, or-anyfecs tothe council *: A good law ar all times, 
efpecially in that age, when the people laboured under the oppreffion ‘of the 
ereat; butia law very difficult to ‘be reduced ‘to execution, A law owasimade 
againtt carrying off any woman by force*f. The benefit of clergy was abridged, 
and the criminal, :on the ‘firft offence, was ordered to be ‘burned in the hand 
with a letter marking ‘his crinie, after which, he was puniflied capitally for any 
new offence. ‘This’ law was’ much too indulgent, yet was in ‘thofe days regarded 
asa violation of the rights of the ‘church. ‘Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine 
any perfon, without previoufly fummoning him before ‘their court ’§., ‘It is 
ftrange, that fuch a prattice fhould ‘ever have prevailed. Attaint*of juries was 
granted in cafes which exceeded forty pounds value’ |}. A jaw which hasan ap- 
pearance of equity, but which was afterwards found inconvenient. - Aétions po- 
pular were not ‘allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. If any fervant ‘of the 
King ‘confpired” againft the life of the fteward, treafurer, or comptroller of, the 
King’s houfhold, ‘this defign, tho’ not followed by any act, was nade Table to 
the punifhment of felony **. This ftatute was procured by ‘the: jealoufy of 
archbifhop Morton, who found himfelf expofed to the enmity of great numbers. 

Tuere fearce paffed any feffion during this reign without fome ftatute againit 
engaging: retainers, and giving them badges or liveries +13 a practice, by 
which they were, in a manner, inlifted under fome great lord, and’ were kept in 
teadinefs to affift him in all wars, infurreétions, riots, violences, and even in 
bearing evidence for him in courts. of juftice $f. This diforder, which had 
arifen duting turbulent times, when the law could give little protection to the 
fubjeét, was then’ deeply rooted in England; and it required all the vigilance and 
rigour of Henry to extirpate it. “There is a ftory of his feverity againft that 
abufe; which feems to merit praife, tho’ it is commonly cited as an inftance of 
his avarice and rapacity. ‘The earl of Oxford, his favourite general, in whom 
he always placed great and deferved truft, having fplendidly entertained him at 
his caftle of Heningham, was defirous of making a fhow of his magnificence at 
the departure of his royal gueft ; and ordered all his retainers, with their liveries 
and badges, to be drawn up in two lines, that ‘their appearance might be more 
gallant and fplendid. ** My lord,” faid the King, “ Thave heard much of -your 
*¢ hofpitality; but the trath far exceedsthe report. “Thefe*handfome gentlemen 


* 11 H.7. cap. 12. te 3.Hb zicape2. t 4H. 7.cape 15. §1H. 7. cap. 1s, 
11H. 7. cap. 24. 19 H. 7. cap. 3. "*¥ 3H, 7. cap. 135 +t 3 H. 7. cap. 1. & x2, 
31H, 7. cap. 3. 19 H. 7. cap. 14. tt 3 H. 7. cap. 12. 11H. 7. cap, 25. 
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‘© and yeomen, whom I fee on both fides of me, are, no doubt, your menial fervants.” 
The earl fmiled, and confeffed that his fortune was too narrow for fuch magnifi- 
cence. ‘* They are moft of them,”’ fubjoined he,.‘* my retainers, who are come 


_& to do me fervice at fuch a time, when they knew IF was honoured with your 


< majefty’s prefence.” The King ftarted a little, and faid, ‘“‘ By my faith, my 
se Jord, thank you for my good cheer, but I muft not allow my laws to be brok- 
“en in my fight. My attorney muft {peak with you.” Oxford is faid to have 
payed no lefs than fifteen thoufand marks, as a compolition for his offence. 

Te encreafe of the arts, more effectually than all the feverities of laws, put an 
end to this pernicious practice. The nobility, inftead of vying with each other, 
inthe number and boldnefs of their fétainers, acquired by degrees a more civilized 


fpecies of emulation, and endeavoured to excel in the {plendor and elegance of their. 


equipage, houfes, and tables. The common people, no longer maintained in a 
vicious idlenefs by their fuperiors, were obliged to learn fome calling or induftry, 
and became ufeful both to themfelves and others. And it muft be acknowledged, 


in fpite of thofe who declaim fo violently againft the refinement of the arts, or what 


they are pleafed to call luxury, that, as much as an induftrious tradefman is both 
a better man and a better citizen than one of thofe idle retainers, who formerly de- 
pended on the great families; fo much is the life of a modern nobleman more 
laudable than that of an antient baron. - 


Bur the moft important law in its €onfequences, which was enacted during the: 


reign of Henry, was-that by which the nobility. and gentry acquired a power of 
breaking the antient entails, and-of alienating their eftates *. By. means of this 
law, joined to the beginning luxury and refinements of the age, the great fortunes 
of the barons were gradually diffipated, and the property of the commons en- 
creafed in England. It is probable,. that Henry forefaw and intended this confe- 
quence ;. becaufe the conftant: fcheme of his policy confifted in deprefling the grear, 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of. new. families, who were more de- 
pendant on him. . 

Tus King’s love of money-naturally led him; to encourage commerce, which 


encreafed his cuftoems; but, if we may judge. by.moft of the laws enacted during | 


his reign, trade and induftry were rather hurt than promoted: by .the care: and 
attention which were given to them.. Severe laws were made agiinft taking in- 
tereft for money, which was then denominated ufury }. Even the profits. of ex 
change were prohibited, as favouring of. ufury tf}, which the fuperftition .of thae 


* 4H. 7, cap. 24. The practice of breaking entails, by means of a fine and recovery, was introdu- 
ced in the reign of Edward IV. bue it was not properly {peaking law, wl the ftatute of Henry VII. 
which, by correéting fome abufes’ that attended the praftic2, gave indire@ly 2 fanttion to it, 

+ 3H.7.cap..5. { 3 He7. cap. 6. : 
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. age zealoufly proferibed. All evafive contraéts, | by which profits could be made 


from the loan of money, were alfo carefully guarded againft §. ‘It is needlefs to 
‘obferve how unreafonable and iniquitous thefe laws, ei impoffible to be exe- 
cuted, and how hurtful to trade, if they could take place. We may obferve, 
however, to the praife of this King, that fometimes, in order to promote com- 
merce, he lent to merchants fums of money, without intereft ; when he knew, that 
their ftock was not fufficient for thofe enterprizes, which they had in view *. 

Laws were made againft the exportation of money, plate, or bullion +. A pre- 
caution, which ferves to no other purpofe than to make more be exported. But 
fo far was the anxiety on this head carried, that merchant aliens, who imported com- 
modities into the kingdom, were obliged to invelft, in Englifth commodities, all the 
money acquired by their fales, in order to prevent their conveying it away ina 
clandeftine manner f. 

Horses were forbid to be exported ; as if that exportation did not encourage 
the breed, and render them more plentiful in the kingdom §. To promote arche- 
ry, no bows were to be fold at a higher price than fix fhillings and four pence ||, 
reducing money to the denomination of our time. The ony effect of this regu- 
Jation muft be either that the people would be fupplied with bad bows or none at 
all. Prices were alfo affixed to woollen cloth **, to caps and hats} : And labour- 
ers wages were regulated. by law tf. Its evident, that thefe circumftances 
ought always to be left free, and be trutted to the common courfe of bufinefs and 
commerce. To fome it may appear furprizing, that the price of a yard of fcar- 
let cloth fhould be limited to fix and twenty fhillings, that of a yard of coloured 
cloth to eighteen; higher prices ‘than thefe commodities bear at prefent: And 
that the wages of a tradefman, fuch as a mafon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. fhould be 
regulated at near ten-pence a day; which is not much inferior to the prefent wages 
given in fome places of England. Labour and commodities have certainly rifen 
very much fince the difcoyery of the Weft Indies; but not fo much in every par- 
ticular as is generally imagined. ‘The greater induftry of the prefent times has 
encreafed the number of tradefmen and labourers, fo as to keep wages nearer a 
par than could be expected from the great encreafe of gold and hive: And the 
additional art employed in the finer manufactures, has even made fome of thefe 
commodities fall below their former value. Not to mention that merchants and 
dealers, being contented with lefs profit than formerly, afford the goods cheaper 
to their cuftomers. It appears by ‘a ftatute of this reign §§, that goods bought 


§ 7 H. 7. cap. 8. * Polyd. Virg. + 4 H. 7. cap..23. t 3 H.7. cap. 8. 
q 11 H.7, cap. 13. | 3 H. 7. cap. 12. 69 4. Hi, Jaap, 8. $+ 4H. 7. cap. 9. 
ty 11 H, 7. cap. 22. §§ 4-H. 7. cap. 9. 
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fer fixteen-pence would fometimes be fold by the merchants for three fhillings. 


The commodities, whofe price has ‘chiefly rifen, are butcher’s meat, fowl, and fifh, ~ 


(efpecially the latter) which cannot be much augmented in quantity by the increafe 
of art and induftry. The profeffion which then abounded moft, and was em- 
braced by perfons of the loweft rank, was the church: By a claufe of a ftatute; all 
clerks or ftudents of the univerfity were forbid to beg, without a permiffion from 
the vice-chancellor *. 

One great caufe of the low ftate of induftry during this period, was the re- 
ftraints put upon it; and the parliament, or rather the King, (for he was the prime 
mover in every thing) enlarged a little fome of thefe limitations ; but not to the 
degree that was requifite. A law had been enacted during the reign of Henry 
the fourth +, that no man fheuld bind his fon or daughter to an apprenticefhips 
unlefs he was poffeffed of twenty fhillings a year in-land; and Henry the feventh, 
becaufe the decay of manufactures was complained of in Norwich from the want 
of hands, exempted that city from the penalties of this law{. Afterwards, the 
whole county of Norfolk obtained a like exemption with regard to fome branches 
of thesvoollen manufacture §. Thefe abfurd limitations proceeded from a defire of 
promoting hufbandry, which however is never more effectually encouraged than 
by the encreafe of manufactures. For a like reafon, the law enacted againft in- 
clofures, and for the keeping up farm houfes ||, fcarce deferves the high praifes 
beftowed on it by lord Bacon. If hufbandmen underftand agriculture, and have 
a ready vent for their commodities, we need never dread a diminution of the 
people, employed in the country. All methods of fupporting populoufnefs, ex- 
cept by the intereft of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual. During a cen- 
tury and a half after this period, there was a continual renewal of laws and edits 
againft depopulation; whence we may infer, that none of them were ever executed, 
The natural courfe of improvement at laft provided a remedy. 

“Qnx great check to induftry in England was the erecting corporations ; an abufe 
which is not yet entirely corrected, A law was enacted, that corporations fhould 
not pafs any bye-laws without the confent of three of the chief officers of ftate **, 
They were prohibited to impofe tolls at their gates +}. The cities of Glocefter 
and Worcefter had even impofed tolls on the Severne, which were abolifhed ft. 

Tuere is a law of this reign §§, containing a preamble, from which it ap- 
pears, that the company of merchant adventurers.in London, had, by their own 
authority, debarred all the other merchants of the kingdom, from trading to the 


* 11 H. 7. cap. 22. poe Ele Pe caps THe EE HS 7scap. 11. § 12 H. 7. cap. r- 
| 4 H. 7. cap. 19. **19 H. 7. caps 7% tf 19 H.7, cap. 8, tf 19 H.7.cap. 18; 
§§ 12 H. 7. cap. 6, 
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great matts in the low countries, unlefs each trader previoufly payed them the 
fum of near feventy pounds. It is furprifing that fuch a by-law (if it deferves that 
name) could ever be carried into execution, and that the authority of Parliament 
fhould be requifite to abrogate it. 

Ir was during this reign, on the fecond of Auguft 1492, @ little before fun fee, 
that Chriftopher Columbus, a Florentine, fet out from Cadiz on his memorable 
voyage for the difcovery of the weftern world; and a few years after, Vafquez de: 
Gama, a Portuguefe, pafied the cape of Good Hope, and opened a new paflage 
to the Eaft Indies. Thefe great events were attended with the moft important 
confequences to all the nations of Europe, even to fuch as were not immediately 
concerned in thofe naval enterprizes. The enlargement of commerce and naviga- 
tion encreafed induftry and the arts’every where: The nobles diffipated cheir 
fortunes in expenfive pleafures: Men of an inferior rank both acquired a fhare 
in the landed property, and created to themfelves a confiderable property of a new 
kind, in ftock, commodities, art, credit, and correfpondence. In fome nations the 
privileges of the commons encreafed, by this encreafe of property: In moft nations, 
the Kings, finding arms to be dropped by the barons, who could no longer endure 
their former rude manner of life, eftablifhed ftanding armies, and mattered the 
liberties of the kingdom: But in all places the condition of the people, from 
the depreffion of the petty tyrants, by whom they had formerly been opprefied, 
rather than governed, received great improvement, and they acquired, if not 
entire liberty, at leaft the moft confiderable advantages of it. And as the gene- 
ral courfe of events thus tended to deprefs the nobles and exalt the people, Henry 
the feventh, who alfo embraced that fyftem of policy, has acquired more praife, 
than his inftitutions, ftri€tly fpeaking, feem of themfelves to deferve, on account 
of any profound wifdom attending them. 

Ir was by accident only, that the King had not a confiderable hand in thofe 
great naval difcoveries, by which the prefent age was fo much diftinguifhed. 
Columbus, after meeting many repulfes from the courts of Portugal and Spain, 
fent his brother Bartholomew into England, in order to explain his projects to 
Henry, and crave his protection for the execution of them. Henry invited him 
to England; but his brother, in returning to Spain, being taken by pyrates, was 
detained in his voyage ; and Columbus, mean-while, having obtained the coun- 
renance of Hfabella, was fupplied, with a fmall fleet, and happily executed his 
enterprize. Henry was not difcouraged by this difappointment: He fitted out 
Sebaftian Cabot, a Venetian, dwelling in Briftol; and fent him weftwards in 1498, 
in fearch of new countries. Cabot difcovered the main land of America towards 
the fixtieth degree of northern latitude: He failed fouthwards along the coaft, 


and 
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and difcovered Newfoundland, and other countries: But returned to England 
without making any conqueft or fettlement. Elliot and other merchants in Brif- 
tol made a like attempt in 1502 *.. The King. expended fourteen thoufand 
pounds in building one fhip called the Great Harry +. This was properly fpeak- 
ing the firft fhip in the Englith navy. Before this period, when the prince 
wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient but hiring fhips from the merchants. 


But tho’ this improvement of navigation, and the difcovery of both the Indies, 
was the moft memorable incident that happened during this or any other period, 
it was not the only great event by which the age was diftinguifhed. In 1453 
Conftantinople was taken by the Turks; and the Greeks, among whom fome 
remains of learning were ftill preferved, being fcattered by thefe Barbarians, took 
thelter in Italy, and imported, together with their admirable language, a tincture 
of their fcience and their refined tafte in poetry and eloquence. About the fame 
time the purity of the Latin tongue was revived, the ftudy of antiquity became fa- 
fhionable, and the efteem for literature gradually propagated itfelf throughout every 
nation of Europe. The art of printing, invented about that time, facilitated 
extremely the progrefs of all thefe improvements: The invention of gunpowder 
changed the whole art of war: Mighty innovations were foon after made in reli- 
gion, fuch as not only affeéted thofe ftates that embraced them, but even thofe 
that adhered to the antient faith and worfhip : And thus a general revolution was 
made in human affairs throughout this part of the world ; and men gradually at- 
tained that fituation with regard to commerce, arts, f{ciences, government, po- 
lice, and cultivation, in which they have ever fince perfevered. Here therefore 
commences the ufeful, as well as the moft agreeable part of modern annals ; cer- 
tainty has place in all the confiderable, and even moft of the minute parts of hif- 
torical narration ; a great variety of events, preferved by printing, give the au- 
thor the power of felecting, as well as adorning, the facts, which he relates; and 
as each incident has a reference to our prefent manners and fituation, inftructive 
leffons occur every moment during the courfe of the narration. Whoever carries 
his anxious refearches into preceding periods is moved by a curiofity, liberal indeed 
and commendable ; not by any neceflity for acquiring a knowledge of public afs 
fairs, or the arts of civil government. 


* Rymer, vol, xiii. p. 37» + Stowe, p- 484. 
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with France. 


fible a joy among the people as decency would permit ; and the acceffion 

and coronation of his fon, Henry the eighth, fpread univerfally a de- Popularity of 
clared and unfeigned fatisfation. Inftead of a monarch, jealous, fevere, and ava- King 
ritious, who, in proportion as he advanced in years, was finking {till déeper in 
thofé unpopular vices ; a young prince of eighteen had fucceeded to the throne; 


who, even in the eyes of men‘of fenfe, gave very promifing hopes of his future 
con 


Twi death of Henry, the feventh had been-attended with as open and vi- |. 
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condué&t, much more in thofe of the people, always enchanted with novelty, 
youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of his perfon, accompanied 
with dexterity in every manly exercife, was farther adorned vith a blooming and 
ruddy countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of fpirit and activity in 
all his demeanour *, His father, in order to remove him from the knowledge of 
public bufinefs, had hitherto occupied him entirely in the ftuly of literatures and 
the proficiency, which he made, gave no bad prognoftic of his parts and capa- 
city +. Even the vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to which he was 
fubjeét, and which afterwards degenerated into tyranny, were confidered only as 
faults, incident to unguarded youth, which would be corretted, when time had 
brought him to greater moderation and maturity. And as the contending titles 
of York and Lancafter were now at laft fully united in his perfon, men juftly ex- 
pected from a.prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartialty of adminiftration, 
which had fo long been unknown in England. 

Tur favourable prepoffeMfions of the public were encouraged by the meafures, 
which Henry embraced in the commencement of his reign. His grandmother, 
the countefs of Richmond and Derby, was ftill alive; and as fte was a woman much 
celebrated for prudence and virtue, he very wifely fhewed great deference to her 
opinion in the eftablifhment of his new council. The members were, Warham, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, and Chancellor ; the earl of Shrewfbury, fteward 
lord Herbert, chamberlain; Sir Thomas Lovel, mafter of the wards and confta- 
ble of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings, knight of the gar‘er, comptroller ; Sir 
Henry Marney, afterwards lord» Marney.; Sir Thomas: Durcy, afterwards lord 
Darcy ; Fhomas Ruthal, door of laws; and Sir Henry Wyatt. Thefe men 
had long been accuftomed to bufinefs under the late King, and were the leaft un- 
popular of all the minifters employed by that monarch. : 

Bur the chief competitors for favour and authority under the new King were 
the earl of Surrey, treafurer, and Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, fecretary and 
privy feal. This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the former reign, 
had acquired fuch habits of caution and frugality as he could not eafily lay afide ; 
and he ftill oppofed, by his remonftrances, thofe fchemes of diffipation and ex- 
pence, which the youth and paffions of Henry rendered agreeable to him. But 
Surrey was. more dexterous courtier; and tho’ few had borne a greater fhare in 
the frugal politics of the laft King, he knew how to conform himfclf to the hu- 
mours of his new mafter; and no one was fo forward in oromoting that libera- 
lity, pleafure, and magnificence, which began to prevailunder the young mo- 
narch §. By this policy he ingratiated himfelf with Henry; he made profit, as 

* T, Mori, Lucubr. p. 182. + Father Paul, lib. 1. 

¢ Herbert, Stowe, p, 486. Hollingthed, p. 799. § Lord Hebert. ; 
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well as the other courtiers, of the lavith difpofition of his mafter ; and he en- 
gaged. him in fucl a courfe of play and idlenefs as rendered him negligent of af- 
fairs, and willing :o entruft the government of the ftate entirely into the hands 
of his minifters. [he immenfe treafures, amaffed by the late King, were gra- 
dually diffipated i: the giddy expences of Henry. One party of pleafure fuc- 
ceeded to another: Tilts, tournaments and caraufels were exhibited with all the 
magnificence of tha:age : And as the prefent tranquillity of the public permitted 
the court to induke itfelf in every amufement, ferious bufinefs was but little 
attended to. Or i the King intermitted the courfe of his feftivity, he employed 
himfelf chiefly in :n application to mufic and literature, which were his favourite 
purfuirs, and whic: were well adapted to his genius. He had made fuch pro- 
ficiency in the forner art, as even to compofe fome pieces of church mufic 
which were fung inhis chapel +. He was initiated in the elegant learning of the 
antients. And tho he was fo unfortunate as to be feduced into a ftudy of the 
barren controverfie; of the fchools, which were then fafhionable, and had chofen 
Thomas Aquinas br his favourite author, he ftill difcovered a capacity fitted for 
more ufeful and entrtaining knowledge. 

Tue frank and carelefs humour of the King, as it led him to diffipate the 
treafures, amafied oy his father, rendered him negligent in protecting the inftru- 
ments, whom that prince had employed in his extortions, A proclamation be- 
ing iffued to encorage complaints, the rage of the people was let loofe on all 

. the informers, wlo had fo long exercifed an unbounded tyranny over the 
nation *: They vere thrown into prifon, condemned to the pillory, and moft 
of them loft theirlives by the violence of the populace. Empfon and Dudley, 
who were moft expofed to public hatred, were immediately cited before the 
council, in order o anfwer for their conduct, which had rendered them fo ob- 
noxious. Empfon made a fhrewd apology for himfelf, as well as for his 
affociate. He toll the council, that fo far from his being juftly obnoxious to 
cenfure for his paftcondué, his enemies themfelves grounded their clamour on 
actions, which feened rather to merit reward and approbation: That a ftri& 
execution of law vas the crime, of which he and Dudley were accufed ; tho’ 
that law had been eftablifhed by the voluntary confent of the people, and tho” 
they had aéted in obedience to the King, to whom the adminiftration of juftice 
‘was entrufted by tie conftitution : That it belonged not to them, who were in- 
ftruments in the lands of the fupreme power, to determine what laws were re- 
cent or obfolete, -xpedient or hurtful; fince they were all alike valid, fo long 


+ Lord Herbert. * Herbert, Stowe, p, 486, %Hollingthed, p. 7¢9. Pol. Virg. lib, 27- 
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as they remained unrepealed by the legiflature: That it was natural for a 
licentious populace to murmur again{t the reftraints of authority ; but all wife 
{tates had ever made their glory to confift in the juft diftribution of reward and 
punifhment, and had annexed the former to the obfervance and enforcement of 


the laws, the latter to their violation and infraction: And that a faudden over- 


throw of all government might be expected; where the judges were committed 

to the mercy of the criminals, the rulers to that of the fubjects +. 
Notwitustanpinc this defence, Empfon’ and Dudley were fent to the 

Tower ; and foon after brought to their trial. The ftri€t execution of laws, how- 


ever obfolete, could never be imputed to them as acrime in a court of judicature ; 


and it is likely, that even where they had exercifed arbitrary power, the King, as 
they had aéted by the fecret commands of his father, was not willing that their 
conduét fhould undergo too fevere a fcrutiny. Jn order, therefore, to gratify 
the people with the punifhment of thefe obnoxious minifters, crimes very impro- 
bable, or indeed abfolutely impoffible, were charged upon them, that they had 
entered into a confpiracy againft the King, and had intended, on the death of 
the late King, to have feized by force the adminiftration of the government. 
‘The jury were fo far moved by popular prejudices, joined to court influence, as 
to give a verdict againft them; which was afterwards confirmed by a bill of at- 
tainder in Parliament *, and, at the earneft defire of the people, was executed 
by a warrant from the King. Thus, in thofe arbitrary times, juftice was equally 
violated, whether the King fought power,and riches, or courted popularity. 

Tue King, while he punifhed the inftruments of paft tyranny, had yet fuch 
deference to former engagements as to deliberate, immediately after his acceffion, 
concerning the confummation of his marriage with the infanta Catharine, to 
whom he was affianced during his father’s lifetime.. Her former marriage with 
his brother, and the inequality of their years, were the chief objections, which 
were urged againft the efpoufing her: But on the other hand, the advantages of 
her known virtue, modefty, and f{weetnefs of difpofition were infifted on; the 
affection which fhe bore the King; the large dowry to which fhe was entitled 
as princefs of Wales ; the intereft of cementing a clofe alliance with Spain ; the 


+ Herbert, Hollinfhed, p. 804. 

* This parliament met on the 2ift January, 1510. A law was there enacted, in order to pre- 
-vent fome abufes which had prevailed during the late reign. The forfeiture upon the penal ftatutes 
was reduced to the term of three years. Cofts and damages were given againft informers upon 
acquital of the accufed: More fevere punifhments were enacted againft perjury : The falfe inquifitions 
procured by Empfon and Dudley were declared null and invalid. Traverfes were allowed ; and the 
time of tendering them enlarged. 1. H, «8, ¢. 8, 10, 11, 12 
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neceflity of finding fome confederate to counterbalance the power of France ; 
the expediency of fulfilling the engagements of the late king. When thefe 
confiderations were weighed, they determined the council, tho’ contrary to the 
opinion of the primate, to give Henry their advice for compleating the marriage; 
which was done accordingly. ‘The countefs of Richmond, who had concurred 
in the fame fentiments, died foon after the marriage of her grandfon. 


Tue popularity of Henry’s government, his indifputed title to the throne, 
his extenfive authority, his large treafures, the tranquillity of his fubjects, were 
circumftances which rendered his domeftic adminiftration eafy and profperous: 
The fituation of foreign affairs was no lefs happy and defirable. Italy continued 
ftill, as during the late reign, to be the center, of all the wars and negotiations. 
of the European princes; and Henry’s alliance was courted by both fides; at the 
fame time, that he was not engaged by any immediate intereft or neceffity to 
take part with either. “Lewis the twelfth of France, after the conqueft of Milan, 
was the only great prince who poffefied any territory in Italy; and could he have 
remained in tranquillity, he was enabled by his fituation to prefcribe laws to all 
the Italian princes and republics, and to hold the balance among them. But the 
defire of making a conqueft of Naples, to which he had the fame title or pre- 
tenfion with his predeceffor, ftill engaged him in new enterprizes; and as he 
forefaw oppofition from Ferdinand, who was connected both by treaties and 
affinity with Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers of intereft, to 
which the ears of that monarch were ever open, to engage him in an oppofite 
confederacy. He fettled with him a plan for. the partition of. the kingdom of 
Naples and the expulfion of Frederic: A plan, which the politicians of that age 
regarded as the moft egregious imprudence in the French monarch, and the 
bafeft treachery in the Spanifh. Frederic, fupported only by fubjeé&ts, who were 
either difcontented with his government, or indifferent about his fortunes, was 
unable to refift fo powerful a confederacy, and was deprived of his dominions: 
But he had the fatisfaction to fee Naples immediately prove the fource of con- 
tention among his enemies, Ferdinand gave fecret orders to his general, Gonfalvo, 
whom the Spaniards honour with the appellation of the great captain, to attack 
the armies of France, and make himfelf mafter of all the dominions of Naples. 
Gonfalvo prevailed in every enterprize, defeated the French in two pitched 
battles, and enfured to his prince the entire poffefion of. that kingdom. 
Lewis, unable to procure redrefs by force of arms, was obliged to enter into a 
fruitlefs negotiation with Ferdinand, for the recovery of his fhare of the partition ; 
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and all Italy, during fome time, was held in fufpence between thefe two powerful 
monarchs. 

Tuere fearce has been any period, when the balance of power was better 
fecured in Europe, and feemed more able to maintain itfelf, without any anxious 
concern or attention of the princes. Several great monarchies were eftablifhed; 
and no one fo far furpaffed the reft as to give any foundation, or even pretence, 
for jealoufy. England was united in domeftic peace, and by its fituation happily 
fecured from the invafion of foreigners. ‘The coalition of the feveral kingdoms 
of Spain, had formed one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand adminiftered 
with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, but full of vigour and ability. Lewis 
the twelfth of France, a gallant and generous prince, by efpoufing Anne of 
Britanny, widow to his predeceffor, had preferved the union with that princi- 
pality, on which the fafety of his kingdom fo much depended. Maximilian, 
the emperor, befides the hereditary dominions of the Auftrian family, main- 
tained authority in the empire, and notwithftanding his levity of difpofition, was 
able to unite the German princes in any great plan of intereft, at leaft, of de- 
fence. Charles, prince of Caftile, grandfon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, had 
already fucceeded to the rich dominions of the houfe of Burgundy ; and being 
as yet in early youth, the government was entrufted to Margaret of Savoy, his 
aunt, a princefs endowed with fignal prudence and virtue. The internal force 
of thefe feveral powerful ftates, which balanced each other, might long have 
maintained general tranquillity, had not the active and enterprizing genius of an 
ambitious pontiff firft excited the flames of war and difcord among them. 

ALEXANDER the fixth was dead; a man of a fingular character, and, except 
ing his fon Cazefar Borgia, almoft the only man we read of in hiftory who has join 
ed great capacity with the blackeft vices and the moft abandoned profligacy of man- 
ners. After a fhort interval, Julius the fecond had fucceeded to the papal throne, 
who, tho’ endowed with many virtues, gave almoft as much fcandal to the world. 
as his detefted predeceffor. His virtues were deemed unfuitable to his ftation. of 
fovereign pontiff, the fpiritual judge and common father of all chriftians, Ani- 
mated with an unextinguifhable thirft of glory, inflexible in his {chemes, undaunt- 
ed in his enterprizes, indefatigable in his purfuits; magnanimous, imperious,. 
domineering; his.vaft foul broke thro’ all the fetters, which old age and a prieftly 
character impofed upon it, and, during his pontificate, kept the world in perpe- 
tual agitation. By his intrigues, a league had been formed at Cambray *, be- 
tween himfelf, Maximilian the emperor, Lewis the twelfth of France, and Fer- 
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dinand of Arragon; and the object of this great confederacy was to overwhelm, 
by their united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. 

Tus illuftrious commonwealth, the great bulwark of Europe againft the Bar- 
barians, and the admired model of civil polity, had rifen to a confiderable power, 
and began to make a figure, which during that age bore fome proportion to that 
of the great monarchies. Hier riches furpaffed thofe of any European city, her 
finances were great, her commerce extenfive, her naval power formidable, her 
armies numerous and well fupplied. Trufting only to her own power, fhe had 
neglected to maintain a cordial friendfhip with any other ftate; and by the endlefs 
political fufpicions, which fhe entertained even of her beft allies, fhe had taught 
them to regard her progrefs with like jealoufy. No ftate could reafonably complain 
of any injuftice and ufurpations in her meafures: But as great monarchs never fee 
without difpleafure a republic nearly ona level with themfelves, it was eafy for Ju- 
lius, by his negotiations among the European princes, to compleat his fcheme of 
a confederacy againft her, Ferdinand defired to wreft from the Venetians fome 
towns on the coaft of Naples, which his predeceffor had voluntarily, for money, 

" configned into their hand: Lewis propofed to recover a part of the territory of 
Milan, which he himfelf had delivered to them by treaty: Maximilian laid 
claim to great part of their dominions, which they had acquired from petty 
princes or tyrants, that had formerly, as he pretended, in fome diftant period, 
ufurped them from the empire: The pope, from like pretences, challenged ano- 
ther part of their dominions, as the patrimony of the church. In order to cover 
the fcheme of this confederacy, the cardinal d’Amboife, prime minifter of France, 
had met at Cambray with Margaret of Savoy, under colour of accommodating 
a difference between her and the duke of Guelders; and it was there, that the 
alliance againft Venice was fecretly figned by the contracting powers; and all the 
meafures of operation concerted *. 

Tue Venetians were apprifed of their danger, and prepared themfelves for 
refiftance. They provided every means of defence, except the moft effential, 
brave and warlike forces, which it is impoffible to raife, where the ideas of 
military glory are extinguifhed, and men have, from long habit, acquired 
other objects of ambition. ‘They fent into the field an army of 40,000 mens 
under experienced leaders, the count of Pitigliano and Bartholomew Alviano3 
and hoped, that fo great a force would fecure them from the invafion of Lewis 
who had led an army into Italy, and firft took the field againft them. But the 
martial nobility of France, headed by their gallant fovereign, utterly difcom- 
fited thefe enervated forces; and in the action of Ghierradadda the power and 
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glory of Venice, the refult of confummate wifdom, and the work of ages, 
fuffered in one day a check, which it has never yet been able thoroughly to 
recover *. Difmayed with this lofs; the Venetians took a hafty refolution of 
abandoning all their dominions on the continent of Italy; and they accordingly 
withdrew their garrifons from every place, and freed their fubjeéts from their 
oaths of allegiance. Lewis immediately put himfelf in poffeffion of Cremona, 
Bergamo, Brefcia, Creme, and all the places which had been difmembered from 
the Milanefe. Even Verona; Padua, Vicenza, and other towns, which, by the 
treaty of Cambray, fell under the partition of Maximilian, offered to open their 
gates to the French monarch. Had Maximilian, inftead of wafting his time at 
Trent, led his forces early into Italy, an end had been put for ever to the power 
and dominion of Venice. But Lewis, well acquainted with the ficklenefs and 
inconftancy of that prince, was determined to give him’ no pretext for deferting 
his alliance; and therefore ordered’ the magiftrates of thofe towns to make their 
fubmiffions to the ‘emperor, ‘whom, he told them, they were now to’ regard as 
their lawful fovereign +. The Venetian fenate, obferving thofe delays, and re- 
marking the extreme regret, which their fubjeéts difcovered on lofing the mild 
and equitable government of the republic t, began again to affume courage, and 
reinftated themfelves in the dominion of -thofe cities, which. they had abandoned. 
From this time, their prudence and found policy gave a check to the malignity 
of their fortune and the fuperiority of their enemies. They voluntarily made a 
facrifice to Ferdinand of thofe towns, which he laid claim to, and thereby de- 
tached him from the alliance §.’.. They gratified the ambition of the Pope by a 
like facrifice; and farther Aattered-his vanity by the loweft obeifance and the moft 
dutiful fabmiffions |. After trying like arts with Maximilian, and finding his 
pretenfions to be utterly exorbitant, ‘they rouzed their patriot fpirit, and prepared 
themfelves for refiftance, with a courage, which, tho’ ill feconded by the unwar- 
like genius of ‘their people, might have done honour to the Roman fenate during 
the moft flourifhing period of the republic. 

Tue great force and fecure fituation of the confiderable monarchies, prevented 
any one of them from afpiring to any conqueft of moment; and tho’ this con- 
fideration could not maintain general peace, or remedy the natural inqutetude 
of men, it rendered the princes of this age more eafy in deferting engagements 
and changing their alliances, in which they were retained more by humour and 
caprice than by any natural or durable intereft, Julius had no fooner humbled 
the Venetian republic, than he was infpired with a nobler ambition, that of 
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expelling all foreigners from Italy, or, to fpeak in the {tile affeéted by the Ita- 
lians of that age, the freeing that country entirely from the dominion of the 
Barbarians *. He was determined to make the tempeft fall firft upon Lewis; 
and in order to pave the way for this great enterprize, he at once fought for a 
ground of quarrel with that monarch, and courted the alliance of other princes. 
He declared war againft the Duke of Ferrara, the confederate of Lewis. He 
folicited the favour of England, by fending Henry a facred rofe, perfumed 
with mufk and anointed with chrifm +. He engaged in his intereft Bambridge, 
archbifhop of York, and Henry’s ambaflador at Rome, whom he foon after 
created cardinal. He drew over Ferdinand to his fide, tho’ that monarch, at 
firft, made no declaration of his intentions. And what he chiefly valued, he 
framed a treaty with the Swifs cantons, who, enraged by fome neglects put 
upon them by Lewis, accompanied with contumelious expreffions, had deferted 
the alliance of France, and waited an opportunity of revenging themfelves on 


that nation. 

Lewis was determined not to abandon the duke of Ferrara, who fuffered 
merely for his attachment to the crown of France. Chaumont, his lieutenant in 
the Milanefe, received orders to defend him againft Julius, who, fupported 
by his own dauntlefs fpirit, and confiding in the facrednefs of his character, had 
fet his enemy at défiance. By a happy and unexpected movement, Chaumont 
furtounded the pope and all his court at Bologna; and had he not allowed himfelf 
to be amufed by a treaty, which his profound refpect for the holy father made him 
the more willing to hearken to, he had been able, without any bloodfhed, to 
have reduced him to captivity. Finding himfelf expofed to fevere cenfure for 
not pufhing his advantages, he was agitated with fuch violent regret that he fell 
into a languifhing illnefs, of which he foon after died ; tho’ oppofite remorfes 
took place on his death-bed, and he very humbly craved of his holinefs a re- 
miffion of his grievous fin, in having at all born arms againtt him £ 


Wuite the French monarch repelled the attacks of his enemies, he thought it 
alfo requifite to make an atatck on the pope himfelf, and to defpoil him, as much 
as pofible, of that facred character, which chiefly rendered him formidable. He 
engaged fome cardinals, difgufted with the violence of Julius, to defert him, 
and. by their. authority, he was determined, in conjunction with Maximilian 
who {till adhered to his alliance, to call a general council, which might reform 
the church, and check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council was 
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fummoned at Pifa, which from the beginning bore a very inaufpicious afpect, and 
promifed little fuccefs to its adherents, Except a few French bifhops, who un- 
willingly obeyed their King’s orders in attending the council, all the other pre- 
lates kept at a diftance from an affembly, which they regarded as the offspring of 
faction, intrigue, and worldly politics. Even Pifa, the place of their refidence, 
fhowed them figns of contempt; which engaged them to transfer their feffion to 
Milan, a town under the dominion of the French monarch. Notwithftanding 
this advantage, they did not experience much more refpectful treatment from the 
inhabitants of Milan; and found it neceffary to make another remove to Lyons *, | 
Lewis himfelf fortified thefe violent prejudices in favour of the papal authority, 
by the fymptoms which he difcovered of regard, deference, and fubmiffion to 
Julius, whom he always fpared, even’ when fortune had thrown into his hands 
the moft inviting opportunities of humbling him. And as it was known, that 
his confort, who had great authority with him, was extremely d {quieted in mind, 
on account of his diffentions with the holy father, all men prognofticated to 
Julius final fuccefs in this unequal conteft. 

Tuar enterprizing pope knew his advantages, and availed himfelf of them 
with the utmoft temerity and infolence. So much had he negletted his pontifical 
character, that he affifted in perfon at the fiege of Mirandola, vifited the 
trenches, faw fome of his attendants killed by his fide, and, likea young fol- 
dier, chearfully bore all the rigours of winter and a fevere feaion, in purfuit of 
military glory +: Yet was he ftill able to throw, even on his mot moderate oppo- 
nents, the charge of impiety and prophanenefs. He fummoned a council at the 
Lateran: He put Pifa under an interdict, and all the places which gave fhelter to 
the fchifmatical council: He excommunicated the cardinals and prelates who at- 
tended it: He even directed his fpiritual thunders againft the princes who adhered 
toit: He freed their fubjeéts from all oaths of allegiance, ani gave their do- 
minions, to every one, who could take poffeffion of them. Z 


Frrpinanp of Arragon, who had acquired the firname of the Catholic, re- 
garded the caufe of the pope and of religion only as a cover tohis ambition and 
felfith politics: Henry, naturally fincere and fanguine in his temper, and the 
more fo on account of his youth and inexperience, was moved with a hearty de- 
fire of protecting the pope from that oppreflion, to which he believed him expofed 
from the ambitious enterprizes of Lewis. “Hopes had been given him by Julius, 
that the title of the maf Chriftian King, which had hitherto beer annexed to the 
crown of France, and which was regarded as its moft precious ernament, would, 
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in reward of his trvices, be transferred to that of England *. Impatient alfo of Chap. I. 
acquiring that ditinétion in Europe, to which his power and opu'ence entitled — 1582 
him, he could not long remain neuter amidft the noife of arms; and the natural 
enmity of the Englifh againft France, as well as their antient claims upon that 
kingdom, led Henry to join that alliance which the pope, Spain, and Venice had 
formed againft the French monarch. A herald was fent to Paris, to exhort 
Lewis not to wage impious war againft the pope; and when he returned without 
fuccefs, another vas fent to make a demand of the antient patrimonial provinces, War with 
Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and Normandy. This meffage was underftood as a sth of Febrie 
declaration of w:r; and a Parliament, being fummoned, readily granted fupplies ary. 
for a purpofe fo much favoured by the Englifh nation +. 
Buonaviso, ai agent of the pope at London, had been corrupted by the 
court of France, and had previoufly revealed to Lewis all the meafures which 
Henry was concwting againft him. But this infidelity did the King inconfide- 
rable prejudice, in comparifon of what he experienced from the felfith purpofes of 
the ally, to whon he chiefly trufted for affiftance. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, 
had fo long perferered in a courfe of crooked politics, that he began even to value 
himfelf on his dexterity in fraud and artifice; and he made a boatt of thofe fhame- 
ful fuccefies. Bang told one day, that Lewis the twelfth, a prince of a very 
different characte, had complained that he had once cheated him: “ He lies, 
‘* the drunkard!’ faid he, “I have cheated him above twenty times.” This 
prince confidered his clofe connexion with Henry, only as the means which ena- 
bled him the bitter to téake advantage of his want of experience. He ad- 
vifed him not to nvade France by the way of Calais, where he himfelf fhould not 
have it in his pover to affift him: He exhorted him rather to fend forces to Fon- 
tarabia, whence Ir could eafily make a conqueft of Guienne, a province, in which, 
it was imagined, the Englifh had ftill fome adherents. He promifed to affift this Expedition to 
‘ - FE : : Fontarabia. 
conqueft by the jinction of a Spanifh army. And fo forward did he feem to 
promote the interft of his fon-in-law, that he-even fent veflels into England, to 
tranfport over the forces which Henry had levied for that purpofe. The marquefs 
of Doriet commanded thefe troops, which confifted of ten thoufand men, moftly 
infantry; the lorc Howard, fon to the earl of Surrey, the lord Broke, lord Fer- 
rars, and many obhers of the young gentry and nobility, accompanied him in this 
fervice, All wereon fire to diftinguifh themfelves by military atchievements, and 
to makea conquet of importance for their mafter. The fecret purpofe of Ferdi- 
nand in this unexampied generofity was fufpected by no body. 


* Guicciard. lib. 1, P. Daniel, vol If. p. 1893. Herbert. Hollingthed, p. 831 
+ Herbert. Hollirgthed, p. 811. 
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Tur fmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers between France and Spain; 
and as John d’ Albert, the prefent King, was connected in friendthip and alliance 
with Lewis, the opportunity feemed favourable to Ferdinand, while the Englith 
forces were conjoined with his own, and while all adherents to the council of Pifa 
jay under the fentence of excommunication, to put himfelf in poffeffion of thefe 
dominions. No fooner, therefore, was Dorfet landed in Guipifcoa, than the 
Spanifh monarch declared his readinefs to join him with his forces, to make 
jointly an invafion of France, and to form the fiege of Bayonne, which opened 
the way into Guienne *; But he remarked to the Englifh general how dangerous 
it might prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Navarre, which, being in clofe 
alliance with France, could eafily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all com- 
munication between Spain and the combined armies. To provide againft fo dan- 
gerous an event, he required, that John fhould ftipulate a neutrality in the prefent 
war; and when that prince exprefied his willingnefs to enter into any engagement 
for that purpofe, he alfo required that he fhould give fecurity for his ftri@ obferv- 
ance of it. John having likewife agreed to this condition, Ferdinand demanded, 
that he fhould deliver into his hands fix of the moft confiderable places of his do- 
minions, together with his eldeft fon as a hoftage. Thefe were not conditions to 
be propofed to a fovereign; and as the Spanifh monarch expected a refufal, he 
gave immediate orders to the duke of Alva, his general, to make an invafion of 
Navarre, and to reduce the whole kingdom to fubjection. Alva foon made him- 
felf mafter of all the {maller towns; and being ready to form the fiege of Pampe- 
luna, the capital, he fummoned the marquifs of Dorfet to join him with the 
Englifh army, and to concert together all their operations. 

Dorset began to fufpect, that his mafter’s interefts were very little regarded in 
all thefe tranfactions; and having no orders to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he refufed to take any part in that enter- 
prize. He remained therefore in his quarters at Fontarabias but fo politic was 
the contrivance of Ferdinand, that even while the Englifh army lay in that fitu- 
ation, it was almoft equally ferviceable to his purpofes, as if it had aéted in con- 
junction with his own. It kept the French army in awe, and prevented it from 
advancing to fuccour the kingdom of Navarre; fo that Alva, having full leifure 
to conduét the fiege, made himfelf mafter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to feek 
for fhelter in France.. The Spanifh general applied again to Dorfet, and pro- 
pofed to conduct with united councils the operations of the holy league, fo it was 
called, againft Lewis: But as he ftill declined forming the fiege of Bayonne, and 
rather infifted on the invafion of the principality of Bearne, a part of the king 
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of Navarre’s dominions, which lies on the French fide of the Pyrenees, Dorfet, Chap. 1. 
juftly fufpicious of his finifter intentions, reprefented, that, without new orders 15!» 
from his mafter, he could not concur in fuch an undertaking. In order to procure 

fach orders, Ferdinand difpatched Martin de Ampios, as his envoy, to London; 

and perfuaded Henry, that, by the refractory and fcrupulous humour of the Englith 

general, the moft favourable opportunities were loft, and that it was neceffary he 

fhould, in all things, act in concert with the Spanifh commander, who was beft ac- 

quainted with the fituation of the country, and the reafons of every operation. 

But before orders to this purpofe reached Spain, Dorfet had become extremely im- 

patient ; and obferving that his farther ftay ferved not to promote the main undes-_. * 
taking, and that his army was daily perifhing by want and ficknefs, he demanded Co, a 
fhipping from Ferdinand to tranfport them backinto England. Ferdinand, who 
was. bound by treaty to furnifh him with this fupply, whenever demanded, was at : 
laft, after many delays, obliged to yield to his importunity ; and Dorfet, em- neville 
barking his troops, prepared himfelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, a meffenger Enghers 
arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops fhould remain in Spain; 
but the foldiers were fo difcontented with the treatment which they had met with, 
that they mutinied, and obliged their commanders to fet fail for England. 
Henry was much difpleafed with the ill fuccefs of this enterprize ; and it was with 
difficulty, that Dorfet, by explaining the fraudulent intentions of Ferdinand, was 
at laft able to appeafe him. 

Tuere happened this fummer an action at fea, which brought not any more 
decifive advantage to the Englifh. Sir Thomas Knevet, mafter of Horfe, 
was fent to the coaft of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five fail; and he 
carried with him Sir Charles Brandon, Sir John Carew, and many other young 
courtiers, who longed for an opportunity of difplaying their valour. After 
committing fome depredations, a French fleet of thirty-nine faibiffued from Brett, - 
under the command of Primauget*, and began an engagement with the Englifh. 
Primauget’s fhip was feton fire, who finding his deftruction inevitable, bore down 
upon the veffel of the Englifh admiral, and grappling with her, refolved to make 
her fhare the fame fate, The fhips of both fleets ftood for fome time in fufpence, 
as {pectators of this dreadful engagement ; and all men faw with horror the flames 
which confumed both veffels, and heard the cries of fury and defpair which came 
from the miferable combatants. At laft, the French veffel blew up; and at the 
fame time deftroyed the Englifh +. The reft of the French fleet made their 
efcape into different harbours. 


* Or rather Porfmauget, according to P. Daniel’s conjecture, vol, II. p. 1901. Hence the Englith 
feamen called him Sir Pierce Morgan. 
+ Polydore Virg. lib, 27. Stowe; p. 490. . Lanquet’s epitome of clironicles, fol. 273. 
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Tie war, which England waged againft France, though it brought little 
advantage to the former kingdom, was of infinite prejudice to the latter; and. by 
obliging Lewis to withdraw his forces for the defence of his own dominions, loft 
him that fuperiority, which his arms in the beginning of the campaign, had at- 
tained in Italy. Gafton de Foix, his nephew, a young hero, had been entrufted 
with the command of the French forces; and in a few months performed fuch 
feats of military art and prowefs, as were fufficient to render illuftrious the whole 
life of the oldeft captain *. His career finifhed with the great battle of Ravenna, 
which, after the moft obftinate coriflict, he gained over the Spanifh and papal 
atmies. He perifhed the very moment his victory was compleat ; and with him 
perifhed the fortune of the French arms in Italy. The Swifs, who had rendered 
themfelves extremely formidable by their bands of difciplined infantry, invaded 
the Milanefe with a numerous army, and raifed up that inconftant people to a re~ 
volt againft the dominion of France. Genoa followed the example of that dutchy 
and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely Joft his Italian conquefts, except fome 
garrifons ; and Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ludovic, was again re-inftated in. 
pofiefiion of Milan. 

Jurtus difcovered extreme joy on the difcomfiture of the French ;. and the 
thore fo, as he had been beholden for it to the Swifs, a people, whofe councils, 
he hoped, he fhould always be able to govern and direct. “Fhe pontiff furvived 
this fuccefs a very little time ; and in his place was chofen John de Medici, who 
took the appellation of Leo the tenth, and proved one of the moft illuftrious 
princes that ever fat on that throne. Humane, beneficent, generous, affable; the 
patron of every att, and friend of every virtue +; he hada foul no lefs capable of 
forming great defigns than his predeceffor, but was more gentle, pliant, and artful 
in employing means for the execution of them. By his negotiations, the emperor 
Maximilian was detached from the French intereft ; and Henry, notwithftanding 
his difappointments in the former campaign, was ftill encouraged to profecute his 
warlike meafures againft Lewis. 

Henry had fummoned a new feffion of parliament {, and obtained a fupply 
for his enterprize. It was a poll-tax, and impofed different fums, according to 
the ftation and riches of the perfon. A duke payed ten marks, an earl five 
pounds, a lord four pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued at eight 
hundte! pounds in goods, four marks. An impofition was alfo granted of two 
fifteenths and four tenths§. With thefe fupplies, joined to the treafure which 
had been left by his father, and which was not yet entirely diffipated, he was enabled 
to levy a great army, and render himfelf very formidable to hisenemy. The 
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Englith are faid to have been much encouraged in this enterprize, by the arrival 
of a vefiel in the Thames under the papal banner. It carried prefents of wine and 
hams to the King, and all the moft eminent courtiers ; and fuch fond devotion was 
at that time entertained towards the court of Rome, that thefe trivial prefents were 
every where received with the greatett triumph and exultation. 

In order to prevent all difturbance from Scotland, while Henry’s arms fhould 
be employed on the continent, Dr. Weft, Dean of Windfor, was difpatched on an 
embafly to James, the King’s brother-in-law ; and inftructions were given him to 
accommodate all differences between the kingdoms, as well as to difcover the in- 
tentions of the court of Scotland*. Some complaints had already paffed on both 
Gdes. -One Barton, a Scotfman, having fuffered injuries from the Portugueze, for 
which ‘he could obtain no redrefs, had procured Jetters of marque againft that 
nation ; but he had mo fooner got to fea, than he abufed this liberty, committed 
depredations upon the Englifh, and much infefted the.narrowfeast. Lord How- 
ard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and fons .to the earl.of Surrey, failing 
out againft him, fought him in a defperate rencounter, where the pyrate was 
killed ; and they brought his fhips into the Thames. As Henry refufed 
all fatisfa@tion for this aét of juftice, fome of the borderers, who wanted but a 
pretence for depredations, entered England, under the command of Lord Hume, 
svarden of the marches, and committed great ravages on that kingdom. Not- 
withftanding thefe mutual grounds of diflatisfaction, matters might eafily have 
been accommodated, had it not been for Henry’s intended invafion of France; 
which rouzed.up the jealoufy of the Scottifh nation ft. The antient league, which 
{ubfifted.between France and Scotland, .was conceived tobe the ftrongeft band of 
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connexion; and the.Scots univerfally believed, that, were it not for the coun- War with 
tenance which they received from this foreign alliance, they had never been able fo Scotland. 


long to.maintain their independence againft a people fo much fuperior in force,and 
riches, James was farther incited to.take.part in the quarrel by the invitations of 
Anne, queen.of France, whofe knight he had ever in all tournaments profeft him- 
felf, and who fummoned him, according to the ideas of romantic gallantry, pre- 
valent in that age, to take the field in her defence, and prove himfelf her true 
and valorous champion. The .remonftrances of his confort and of his wifeft 
coun(ellors, were in vain oppofed to the martial ardour of that prince. He 
firft fent a {quadron of fhips to the affiftance of France; the only. fleet which 
Scotland feems ever.to have :poffefled. And though he made profeffion ftill to 
maintain a neutrality, the E:nglifh ambaflador eafily forefaw, that a war would 


* Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. + Stowe, p..489- Hollingfhed, p. 811. { Buchannan, lib, 13. 
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Chap. I. prove in the end inevitable, and he gave warning of the danger to his mafter, who 
1513. fent the earl of Surrey to put the’ borders in a pofture of defence, and to refift the 
invafion of the enemy. 

Henry, all on fire for military fame, was little difcouraged by this ap- 
pearance of a diverfion from the North; and fo much the lefs, as he flattered him- 
felf with the affiftance of all the confiderable potentates of Europe in his invafion 
of France. The pope ftill continued to thunder out his excommunications againft 
Lewis, and all the adherents to the:fchifmatical council: The Swifs cantons made 
profeffions of the moft violent animofity againft France: The ambaffadors of 
Ferdinand and Maximilian had figned with thofe of Henry a treaty of alliance 
againft that power, and had ftipulated the time and place of their intended inva- 
fion: And though Ferdinand difavowed his ambaffador, and even figned a truce 
for a twelvemonth with the common enemy; Henry was not yet fully convinced 
of his felfith and finifter intentions, and ftill hoped for his concurrence after the 
expiration of that term. He had now got a minifter who complied with all his in- 
clinations, and flattered him in every fcheme to which his fanguine and impetuous 
temper was inclined. 

Wolfy, mi- THOMas Wotsey, dean of Lincoln, and almoner to the King, furpafied in 
uifter, favour all his minifters and courtiers, and’ was faft advancing towards that un- 
rivalled grandeur, which he afterwards attained. ‘Fhis man was the fon of a 
butcher at Ipfwich ; but having got a learned education, and being endowed with 
an excellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis of Dorfet’s family as tutor 
to that nobleman’s children, and foon gained the friendfhip andcountenance of 
his patron*. He was recommended ‘as chaplain to Henry the feventh, and being 
employed by that monarch:in a fecréet negotiation, which regarded his intended 
marriage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian’s daughter, he acquitted himfelf 
to the King’s fatisfaction, and obtained the praife both of diligence and dexterity 
in his conduét +... That prince having given him a commiffion to Maximilian, 
who at that time refided in Bruffels, was furprized, in lefs than three days after, 
to fee Wolfey prefent himfelf before him; and fuppofing that he had protracted. 
his departure, he began to reprove him for the dilatory execution of his orders. 
Wolfey informed him, that he was juft returned from Bruffels, and had fucceff- 
fully fulfilled all his majefty’s commands. ‘* But on fecond: thoughts,” faid 
the King, ‘ I found that fomewhat was‘omitted in your orders; and have fent 
“a meffenger after you with fuller inftructions.” “* I met the meffenger,’” 
replied: Wolfey, “* on-my return’: But as I had reflected on that omiffion, I ven- 
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“ tured of myfelf to execute what, I knew, muft be your majefty’s intentions.” 
The death of Henry, foon after this incident, was the reafon why Wolfey reaped 
no advantage from the good opinion, which that monarch had entertained of him: 
But from that moment he was looked on at court asa rifing man; and Fox, bifhop 
of Winchefter, caft his eye upon him as one, who might be ferviceable to him in 
his prefent fituation *, This prelate, obferving that the earl of Surrey had total- 
ly eclipfed him in favour, refolved to introduce Wolfey into the young prince’s 
familiarity, and hoped that he might rival Surrey in his infinuating arts, and 
yet be contented to act in the cabinet a part fubordinate to Fox himfelf, who 
had promoted him, Ina very little time, Wolfey gained fo much on Henry’s 
good graces, that he fupplanted. both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his traft 
and confidence. Being admitted to the King’s parties of pleafure, he took the 
lead in every jovial converfation, and promoted all that frolic and entertainment, 
which he found fuitable to the age and inclination of the young monarch. Nei- 
ther his own years, which were near forty, nor his character of a clergyman, 
were any reftraint upon him, or engaged him to check, by any ufelefs feverity,. 
the gaiety, in which Henry, who had fmall propenfion to debauchery, pafled his 
carelefs hours. During the intervals of amufement he introduced bufinefs and 
ftate affairs, and infinuated thofe maxims of conduct, which he was defirous his 
matter fhould adopt. He obferved to him, that, while he entrufted his affairs into 
the hands of his father’s counfellors, he had the advantage indeed of employing 
men of wifdom and experience, but men who owed not their promotion to his fa- 


vour, and who fcarce thought themfelves accountable to him for the exercife of 


their authority: That by the factions, and cabals, and’ jealoufies, which pre- 
vailed among them, they more obftructed the advancement of his affairs, than 
they promoted it by the knowledge which age and practice had conferred upon 
them: That while he thought proper to pafs his time in thofe pleafures, to which 
his age and royal fortune invited him, and in thofe ftudies, which would in time 
enable him to fway the fCeptre with abfolute authority, his beft fyftem of govern- 
ment would be to intruft his authority into the hands of fome one perfon, who was 
the creature of his will, and who could entertain no view but that of promoting 
his fervice: And that if this minifter had alfo the fame relifh for pleafure with him- 
felf, and the fame tafte for fcience ; he could the more eafily, at intervals, account 
to him for his whole conduét, and introduce his mafter gradually into the know- 
ledge of public bufinefs, and thus, without tedious conftraint or application, initiate 


him in the fcience of government +. 
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Henry entered into all the views of Wolfey; and finding no one fo capable of 
executing this plan of adminiftration as the perfon who propofed it, he foon ad- 
vanced his favourite, from being the companion of his carelefs hours, to be amem- 
ber of his council; and from being a member of his council, to be his fole and ab- 
folute minifter. By this rapid advancement and uncontrouled authority, the cha- 
raéter and genius of Wolfey had full opportunity to difplay itfelf. Infatiable in 
his acquifitions, but {till more magnificent in his expence : Of extenfive capacity, 
but ftill more unbounded enterprize : Ambitious of power, but ftill more defirous 
of glory: Infinuating, engaging, perfuafive ; and, by turns, lofty, elevated, com- 
manding : Haughty to his equals, but affable to his dependants ; oppreffive to the 
people, but liberal to his friends; more generous than grateful ; lefs moved by in- 
juries than by contempt; he feemed framed to take the afcendant in every inter- 
courfe with others, but exerted this fuperiority of ature with fuch oftentation as 
expofed him to envy, and made every one willing to recal the original inferiority 
or rather meannefs of his fortune. 

Tur branch of adminiftration, in which Henry moft exerted himfelf, while 
he gave his entire confidence to Wolfey, was the military, which, as it fuited the 
natural gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ardour of his youth, 
was the principal object of his attention. Finding, that Lewis had made great 
preparations both by fea and land to refift him, he was no lefs attentive to raife a 
formidable army and equip a confiderable fleet for the invafion of France. The 
command of the feet was intrufted to Sir Edward Howard; who, after fcouring 
the channel fome time, prefented himfelf before Breft, where the French navy 
then lay ; and he challenged them toa combat. The French admiral, who ex- 
pected from the Mediterranean a reinforcement of fome gallies under the com- 
mand of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within the harbour, and faw with patience 
the Englifh burn and deftroy the country in the neighbourhood. At laft Prejeant 
arrived with fix gallies, and put into Conquet, a place within a few leagues of 
Breft, where he fecured himfelf behind fome batteries, which he had planted on 
rocks, that lay on each fide of him. Howard was notwithftanding determined 
to make an attack ; and as he had but two gallies, he took himfelf the command 
of one, and gave the other to Devereux lord Ferrars. He was followed by fome 
row-barges and fome crayers under the command of Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir 
William Sidney, and other officers of diftintion. He immediately faftened on 
Prejeant’s fhip, and leapt on board of her, attended with one Carroz, a Spa- 
nifh cavalier, and feventeen Englifhmen. The cable, meanwhile, which faftened 
his fhip to that of the enemy, being cut, the admiral was thus left in the hands 
of the French ; and as he {till continued the fight with great gallantry, he was 
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pufhed overboard by their pikes *. Lord Ferrars, feeing the admiral’s galley fall off, 
followed with the other veffels,; and the whole fleet was fo difcouraged by the lofs 
of their admiral, that they retired from before Breft+. The French navy came 
out of harbour; and even ventured to invade the coaft of Suffex. They were re- 
pulfed, and Prejeant, their admiral, loft an eye by the fhot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceafed admiral, received the command of the Englifh 
fleet; and little memorable paffed at fea during this fummer. 

Great preparations had been making at land, during the whole winter, for 
an invafion of France by the way of Calais; but the fummer was well advanced 
before every thing was in fufficient readinefs for the intended enterprize. The 
long peace, which the kingdom had enjoyed, had fomewhat unfitted the Englith 


for military expeditions ; and the great change, which had lately been introduced. 


in the art of war, had rendered it ftill more difficult to inure them to the ufe 
of the weapons now employed in aétion. The Swifs, and after them the Spaniards, 
had fhewn the advantage of a ftable infantry, who fought with pike and fword, 
and were able to repulfe even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the great force 
of the armies formerly confifted.. The practice of fire-arms was become very 
common; tho’ the caliver, which was the weapon now ufed, was fo inconvenient, 
and attended with fo many difadvantages, that it had not entirely difcredited the 
ufe of bows, a weaponin which the Englith excelled all European nations. The 
Englifh archers ftill maintained their reputation; and even during the prefent 


reign, the king’s allies had folicited him for fupplies of this kind. ‘The fecond 


year after his acceffion, he fent a thoufand archers, under the command of lord 
Dacres, to the afliftance of Ferdinand, his father-in-law, in his projected expe- 
dition againft the Moors of Barbary; but as that prince turned his arms againtft 
the French in Italy, Darcy was fent back without being employed in any fervice, 
The King had alfo fent fifteen hundred archers under the command of Sir Edward. 


Poinings to the affiftance of Margaret, dutchefs of Savoy, who made ufe of them 


with great advantage againft the duke of Guelders, the great difturber of the 
Netherlands, A confiderable part of the forces, which Henry now Jevied for 
the invafion of France, confifted alfo of archers. and fo foon as affairs were in 
readinefs, the vanguard of the army, amounting to 8000 men, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Shrewfbury, failed over to Calais. Shrewfbury was accom- 


* Tt was a maxim of Howard’s, that no admiral was good for any thing, that was not brave.eyen 
to a degree of madnefs. As the fea fervice requires much lefs plan and contrivance and capacity than: 
the land, this maxim has great plaufibility and appearance of truth; ‘Though the fate of Howard: 
himfelf may ferve as a proof that even there courage ought to be tempered with difcretion. 
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panied with the earl of Jerby, the lords Fitzwater, Haftings, Cobham, and Sir 
Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horfe. Another body of 6000 men foon 
after followed under the command: of lord Herbert, the chamberlain, attended 
vith the earls of Northumberland and Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, toge- 
ther with Carew, Curfon, and other gentlemen. 

Tue King himfelf prepared to follow with the main body and rear of the army; 
and he appointed the queen regent of the kingdom during his abfence. That he 
might fecure her adminiftration from all difturbance, he ordered Edmond de la Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower, the nobleman who had been at- 
tainted and imprifoned during the late reign. ‘The King was led to commit this 
act of violence by the dying commands, as is imagined, of his father, who told 
him, that he never would be free from danger, while 2 man of fo turbulent a difpo- 
fition as Suffolk was alive. And as his brother, Richard dela Pole, had accepted 
of a command in the French fervice, and attempted very foolifhly to revive the 
York faGtion, and to animate them againft Henry, he probably drew more fud- 
denly the King’s vengeance on the unhappy Suffolk. 


Ar laft, Henry, attended with the duke of Buckingham and many others of the 
nobility, arrived in Calais, and entered upon his French expedition, whence he 
fondly expected fo much fuccefs and glory *. Of all tl ofe allies, on whofe affift- 
ance he fo much relied, the Swifs alone fully performed their engagements. Being 
put in motion by a fum of money fent them by Jenry, and incited by their victories 
obtained in Italy, and by their animofity againft France, they were preparing to enter 
that kingdom with an army of twenty-five thoufand men; and no equal force could 
be oppofed to their incurfion. Maximilian had received an advance of 120,000 
crowns from Henry, and had engaged to reinforce the Swifs with 8000 men, but 
failed in his engagements... That he might make atonement to the King, 
he himfelf appeared in the Low Countries, and joined the Englifh army with 
fome German and Flemih foldiers, who were ufeful insgiving an’ example of 
difcipline to Henry’s new levied forces. Obferving the difpofition of the Englifh 
monarch to be more bent on glory than on intereft, he inlifted himfelf in his fer- 
vice, wore the crofs of St. George, and received pay, a hundred crowns: a+day, 
as one of his fubjects and captains. But while he exhibited this extraordinary 
fpectacle, of an emperor of Germany ferving under a King of England, he was 
treated with the higheft refpect by Henry, and really directed all the operations of 
the combined army. 

Berore the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the camp, the earl of Shrewf- 
bury and lord Herbert had formed the fiege of Terotiane, a town fituate on 


* Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. Belcarius, lib. 14. 
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the frontiers of Picardy ; and they began to attack the place with vigour. Te- Chap. I. 
ligini and Crequi commanded in the town, and had a garrifon, which did not ex- 
ceed a thoufand men; yet made they fuch ftout refiftance as protraéted the fiege 
amonth; and they found themfelves at laft more in danger from want of pro- 
vifions and ammunition than from the affaults of the befiegers. Having con- 
veyed intelligence of their fituation to Lewis, who had advanced to Amiens with 
his army, that prince gave orders to throw relief into the place. Fontrailles 
appeared at the head of 800 horfemen, each of whom carried a fack of gun- 
owder behind him, and two quarters of bacon. With this fmall force he made 
a fudden and unexpected irruption into the Englith camp, and furmounting all 
refiftance, advanced to the foffee of the town, where each horfeman threw down 
his burden. They immediately returned at the gallop, and were fo fortunate ? 
as again to break thro’ the Englifh, and to receive little or no lofs, in this dan- 
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gerous attempt *. 

Burt the Englifh had, foon after, full revenge for that infult. Henry had re- Battle of Gui- 
ceived intelligence of the approach of the French Horfe, who had advanced to "8° 
protec this incurfion of Fontrailles ; and he ordered fome troops to pafs the Lis, 
in order to oppofe them. The cavalry of France, tho’ they confifted chiefly of 
gentlemen, who had behaved with great valour in many defperate actions in 
Italy, were, on fight of the enemy, feized with fo unaccountable a panic, that 
they immediately took to flight, and were purfued by the Englifh. The duke 
of Longueville, who commanded the French, Buffi d’Amboife, Clermont, Im- 
bercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of diftinétion were taken 
prifoners {. This aétion, or rather rout, is fometimes called the battle of Gui- 
negate, from the place where it was fought ; but more commonly the datt/e of 
Spurs, becaufe the French, that day, made more ufe of their fpurs than of their 
{words or military weapons. 

Arrer fo confiderable an advantage, the King, who was at the head of a 
complete army of above 50,000 men, might have made incurfions to the gates of 
Paris, and fpread confufion and defolation every where. It gave Lewis great 
joy, when he heard, that the Englifh, inftead of pufhing their victory, and at- 
tacking the difmayed troops of France, returned to the fiege of an inconfiderable 
place like Teroiiane. The governors were obliged foon after to furrender the 
town; and Henry found his aequifition of fo little confequence, tho’ gained at 
the expence of fome blood, and what, in~ his prefent circumftances, was more 


important, of much valuable. time, that he immediately. demolifhed the fortifi- 
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Chap. I. cations. The anxieties of the French were again renewed with regard to the 
1513+ motions of the Englifh.’ The Swifs at the fame time had entered Burgundy 
with a very formidable army, and laid fiege to Dijon, which was in no condition 
to refit them. Ferdinand himfelf, tho’ he had made a truce with Lewis, feemed 
difpofed to lay hold of every advantage which fortune fhould prefent to him: 
Scarce ever was the French monarchy in greater danger, or lefs in a condition 
to defend itfelf againft thofe powerful armies, which on every fide affailed or 
threatened it, Even many of the inhabitants of Paris, who believed themfelves 
expofed to the rapacity and violence of the enemy, began to diflodge, without 

knowing what place could afford them greater fafety and protection. 


Bur Lewis was extricated from his prefent difficulties by the manifeft blunders 
of his enemies. ‘The Swifs allowed themfelves to be feduced into a negotiation 
by Tremoiiille, governor of Burgundy ; and without making enquiry, whether 
that nobleman had any powers to treat, they accepted of the conditions which he 
offered them: ‘Tremoiiille, who knew, that he fhould be difavowed by his ma- 
fter, ftipulated whatever they were pleafed to demand; and thought himfelf 
happy, at the expence of fome payments, and very large promifes, to get rid of fo 
formidable an enemy f. 


Tur meafures of Henry thowed equal ignorance in the art of war with that of 
the Swifs in negotiation. Tournay was a great and rich city, which, tho’ it lay 
within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged entirely to France, and afforded the 
troops of that kingdom a paflage into the middle of the Netherlands. Maximi- 
lian, who was defirous to free his grandfon from fo troublefome a neighbourhood, 
advifed Henry to lay fiege to this place; and the Englifh monarch, not con- 
fidering that fach an acquifition nowife advanced his conquefts in France, was fo 
imprudent as to follow this interefted council. The city of Tournay, by its an- 
tient charters, being exempted from the burden of a garrifon, the burghers, 
even againft the remonftrance of their fovereign, ftrenuoufly infifted on maintain- 
ing this dangerous privilege; and they engaged, by themfelves, to make a vigo- 
rous defence againft the enemy *. Their courage failed them when matters came 
to extremity ; and after a few days fiege, the place was furrendered to the Eng- 

= Septem-Jifh, Henry fo little regarded its privileges, that he immediately quartered a 
23 garrifon in it, under the command of Sir Edward Poinings. ‘The bifhop of 
Tournay was lately dead; and as a new bifhop was already elected by the 
chapter, but not inftalled in his office, the King beftowed the adminiftration of 
the fee on his favourite, Wolfey, and put him in immediate pofleffion of the 
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revenues, which were confiderable +. Hearing of the retreat of the Swifs, and 
obferving the feafon to be far advanced, he thought proper to retire into Eng- 
land ; and he carried the greateft part of his army with him. Succefs had at- 
tended him in every enterprize ; and his youthful mind was much elated with this 
feeming profperity ; but all men of judgment, comparing the advantages of his 
fituation with his progrefs, his expences with his acquifitions, were convinced, 
that this campaign, fo much vaunted, was, in reality, both ruinous and in- 
glorious to him f. 

Tue fuccefs, which, during this fammer, had attended Henry’s arms in the 
north, was much more decifive. The King of Scotland had fummoned out the 
whole force of his kingdom ; and having paffed the Tweed with a brave, tho’ a 
tumultuary army of above 50,000 men, he ravaged thofe parts of Northum- 
berland which lay neareft that river, and employed himfelf in taking the caftles 
of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places of little importance. The 
lady Ford, a woman of great beauty, being taken prifoner in her caftle, was 
prefented to James, and fo gained on the affections of that monarch, that he 
wafted in idle pleafure that critical time, which, during the abfence of his enemy, 
he fhould have employed in pwfhing his conquefts. His troops, lying in a 
barren country, where they foon confumed all the provifions, began to be 
pinched with neceflity ; and as the authority of the prince was feeble, and mili- 
tary difcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, many of them had ftolen from 
the camp, and retired homewards, Meanwhile, the earl of Surrey, having 
collected a force of 26,000 men, of which 5000 had been fent over from the 
King’s army in France, marched to the defence of the country, and approached 
the Scots, who lay on fome high ground near the hills of Cheviot. The river 
Till ran between the armies, and prevented an engagement: Surrey therefore fent 
a herald to the Scots camp, challenging the enemy to defcend into the plain of 
Milfield, which lay towards the fouth; and there, appointing a day for the 
combat, try their valour on equal ground. Ashe received no fatisfactory an- 
fwer, he made a feint of marching towards Berwic; as if he intended to enter 
Scotland, to lay wafte. the borders, and cut off the provifions of the enemy, 
The Scots army, in order to prevent his purpofe, put themfelves in motion ; 
and having fet fire to the huts in which they had quartered,’ they defcended from 
the hills. Surrey, taking advantage of the fmoke, which was blown towards 
him, and which covered his movements, paffed the Till with his artillery and 


vanguard at the bridge of Twifel, and fent the reft of his army to find a ford 


farther up the river. 
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Aw engagement was now become inevitable between the armies, and both 
fides prepared for it with great tranquillity and order *, The Englifh divided 
their army into two lines: Lord Howard led the main body of the firft line, Sir 
Edmond Howard the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Conftable the left. The earl 
of Surrey himfelf commanded the main body of the fecond line, lord Dacres 
the right wing, Sir Edward Stanley the left. The Scots front prefented three 
divifions to the enemy: The middle was led by the King himfelf: The right by 
the earl of Huntley, affifted by lord Hume: The left by the earls of Lenox and 
Argyle. A fourth divifion under the earl of Bothwel made a body of referve. 
Huntley began the battle; and after a fharp conflict, put to flight the left 
wing of the Englifh, and chaced them of the field: But on returning from 
the purfuit, he found the whole Scots army in great diforder. The divifion 
under Lenox and Argyle, elated with the fuccefs of the other wing, had broke 
their ranks, and notwithftanding the remonftrances and entreaties of La Motte, 
the French ambaflador, had rufhed headlong upon the enemy. Not only Sir 
Edmond Howard, at the head of his divifion, received them with great valour 3 
but Dacres, who commanded in the fecond line, wheeling about during the 
action, fell upon their rear, and put them to the {word without refiftance. ‘The 
divifion under the King himfelf and that under Bothwel, animated by the valour 
of their leaders, ftill made head againft the Englifh, and throwing themfelves 
into a circle, protraéted the action till night feparated the combatants. The 
victory feemed yet uncertain, and the numbers which fell on each fide were’ 
nearly equal, amounting to above 5000 men: But the morning difcovered evi- 
dently where the advantage lay. The Englifh had loft only perfons of {mall 
note; but the flower of the Scots nobility had fallen in battle, and the King’ 
himfelf, after the moft diligent enquiry, could no where be found. In fearching 
the field, the Englith met with a dead body, which refembled him, and was arrayed 
in a fimilar habit; and they put it in a leaden coffin and fentit to London. Dur- 
ing fome time it was kept unburied; becaufe James died under fentence of ex- 
communication, on account of his confederacy with France, and his oppofition 
to the holy fee-+: But upon Henry’s application, who pretended that that prince, 
in the inftant before his death, had difcovered figns of repentance, abfolution 
was given him, and his body was interred. The Scots, however,. ftil afferted, 
that it was not James’s body, which was found in the field of battle, but that 
of one Elphinfton, who had been arrayed in arms refembling the King’s, in or- 
der to divide the attention of the Englifh, and fhare the danger with his matter, 
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It was believed that James had been feen croffing the Tweed at Kelfo; and fome 
imagined that he had been killed by the vaffals of lord Hume, whom that noble- 
man had inftigated to commit fo enormous a crime. But the populace enter- 
tained the opinion, that he was ftill alive, and having gone fecretly in pilgrimage 
to the holy land, would foon return, and take poffeffion of the throne. This 
fond conceit was long entertained in Scotland. 


Tue King of Scots and moft of the chief nobility being killed in the field of 
Flouden, fo this battle was called, a very inviting opportunity was offered to 
Henry of gaining advantages over that Kingdom, perhaps of reducing it ‘to 
fubjection. But he difcovered on this occafion ‘a mind truly great and generous. 
When the Queen of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during the 
infancy of her fon, applied for peace, he readily granted it; and took compaffion 
of the helplefs condition of his fifter and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who 
had gained him fo great a victory, he reftored to the title of Duke of Norfolk, 
which had been forfeited by his father, for engaging on the fide of Richard the 
third. His fon, lord Howard, was honoured with the title of earl of Surrey. 
Sir Charles Brandon, his favourite, whom he had before created vifcount Lifle, 
was now raifed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. Wolfey, who was both his 
favourite and his minifter, was created bifhop of Lincoln. Lotd Herbert ob- 
tained the title of earl of Worcefter. Sir Edward Stanley, that of lord Mont- 
eagle. 


To’ peace with Scotland gave Henry fecurity towards the north, and enabled 
him to profecute in tranquillity his enterprize againft France, fome other inci- 
dents had happened, which more than counterbalanced this fortunate event, and 
ferved to open his eyes with regard to the rafhnefs of an undertaking, into.which 
his youth and high fortune had betrayed him. 


Lewis, fully fenfible of the dangerous fituation to which his kingdom had 
been reduced during the former campaign, was refolved, by every expedient, to 
prevent the return of like-perils, and to break the confederacy of his enemies. 
The pope was nowife difpofed te puth the French to extremity ; and provided 
they did not return to take pofeffion of Milan, his intercft rather led him to pre- 
ferve the balance among’ the ‘contending parties. He accepted therefore of 
Lewis’s offer to renounce the council of Lyons; and he took off the excommu- 
nication which his predeceffor and himfelf had denounced againft that King and 
his kingdom. Ferdinand was now faft declining in years, and as he entertained 
no farther ambition than that of keeping poffeffion of Navarre, which he had 
fubdued by his arms and policy, he readily hearkened to the propofals. of Lewis 
for prolonging the truce another year; and he even fhowed an inclination of 
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forming a more intimate connexion with that Monarch. Lewis had dropped hints 
of his intention to marry his fecond daughter, Renée, either to Charles, prince 
of Spain, or his brother, Ferdinand, both of them srandchildren to the Spanifh 
monarch; and he declared his refolution of beftowing on her, as her portion, ‘his 
claim to the dutchy of Milan. Ferdinand not only embraced thefe fchemes with 
avidity ; but alfo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the fame views, and 
procured his confent to a treaty, which opened fo inviting a profpect of aggran. 
dizing their common grand children. 

Wuew Henry was informed of Ferdinand’s renewal of the truce with Lewis, 
he fell into the moft violent rage, and loudly complained, that his father-in-law 
had firft, by the higheft promifes and profeffions, engaged him in enmity with 
France, and afterwards, without giving him the leaft warning, had now again 
facrificed his intereft to his own felfith purpofes, and had left him expofed alone 
to all the dangers and expences of the war. In proportion to his. eafy credulity 
and unfufpecting reliance on Ferdinand, was the vehemence with which he ex- 
claimed againft the treatment, which he met with; and he threatened revenge 
for this egregious treachery and breach of faith*. But he loft all patience when 
informed of the other negotiation, by which Maximilian was alfo feduced from his 
alliance, and where propofals had been hearkened to, for the marriage of the 
prince of Spain with the daughter of France. Charles, during the life-time 
of the late King, had been affianced to Mary, Henry’s fecond fifter 5 and as 
the prince now approached the age of puberty, the King had expected the im- 
mediate completion of the marriage, and the honourable fettlement of a fifter, for 
whom he had entertained a very tender affection. Such a complication, therefore, 
of injuries gave him the higheft difpleafure, and infpired him with a defire_of 
expreffing his difdain towards thofe who had taken advantage of his youth and inex- 
perience, and had abufed his too great facility. 

Tue duke of Longueville, who had been made prifoner at the battle of Guine- 
gate, and who was {till detained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
thefe difpofitions of Henry, in order to procure a peace and even an alliance, which 
he knew to be fo paffionately defired by his mafter. He reprefented to the King, 
that Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door was thereby opened for an: 
affinity, which might tend to the advantage of both kingdoms, and which would 
ferve to terminate honourably all the differences between them: That fhe had left 
Lewis no male children; and as he had ever entertained a ftrong defire of having 
heirs to the crown, no marriage feemed more fuitable to him than that with the 
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princefs of England, whofe youth and beauty afforded the moft flattering hopes 
in that particular: That tho’ the marriage of a princefs of fixteen, with a King 
of fifty-three, might feem unfuitable ; yet the other advantages, attending the 
alliance, were more than a fufficient compenfation for this inequality : And that 
Henry, in loofening his connexions with Spain, whence he had never experienced 
any advantage, would contract ‘a clofe affinity with Lewis, a prince, who, thro’ 
his. whole life, had invariably maintained the character of probity and honour, 
As Henry feemed to hearken to this difcourfe with very willing ears, Longue- 
ville informed his matter of the probability, which he difcovered of bringing 
this matter to a happy conclufion; and he received full powers for negotiating 
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the treaty. The articles were eafily adjufted between the momarchs. Lewis Peace with 
agreed that Tournay fhould remain in the hands of the Englifh; that Richard de France. 


la Pole fhould be banifhed to Metz, thereto live on a penfion affigned him by 
Lewis; that Henry fhould receive payment of a million of crowns, being: the 
arrears due by treaty to his father and himfelf ;. and that the princefs Mary fhould 
bring four hundred thoufand crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure 
as any queen of France, even the former, who was heirefs of Britanny. The two 
princes alfo ftipulated the fuccours, with which they fhould mutually fupply each 
other, in cafe either of them was attacked by any enemy *, 


7th of Auguft. 


In confequence of this treaty, Mary was fent over to France with a fpléndid oth of O&e- 


retinue, and Lewis met her at Abbeville, where the efpoufals were celebrated. 
He was enchanted with the beauty, grace, and numerous accomplifhments of the 
young princefs ; and ‘being naturally of an amorous difpofition, which his advanced 
age had not.entirely cooled, he was feduced into fuch a courfe of gaiety and plea- 
fure, as proved very unfuitable to his declining ftate of health +. He died in lefs 
than three months after his marriage, to the infinite regret of his fubjects, who, 
fenfible of his tender concern for their welfare, gave him with one voice the ho- 
nourableappellation of Father of his people. 

Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and twenty, who/had married 
Lewis’s eldeft daughter, fucceeded him on the throne; and by. his activity, 
valour, generofity, and other virtues, gave prognoftics of a happy and glorious 
eign. This young monarch had been extremely {truck with the charms of the 
Englith princefs ; and even during his predeceffor’s life-time, had payed her fuch 
clofe attendance, as made fome of his friends apprehend that he had entertained 
views of gallantry towards her. But being warned, that, by indulging himéfelf. 
in this ‘paffion, ‘he might readily. exclude his owa title to the throne, he.forbore all 
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farther addrefies ; and even watched the young dowager with a» very careful eye 
4515¢ 


during the firft months of her widowhood... Charles Brandon,. duke of Suffolk, ’ 
was at that.time in the court of France, the »moft comely perfonage of his time, 
and the moft accomplifhed in all the exercifes, which were then thought to befit a 
courtier and a foldier. He was Henry’s chief-favourite; and that monarch had 
even once entertained thoughts of marrying him to his fitter, and had given indul- 
gence to that mutual paflion, which took. place-between them. The queen afked 
Suffolk, whether he had now the. courage, without farther, reflection, to efpoufe 
her; and fhe told him, that her brother would more eafily forgive him for not 
afking his confent, than for acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not 
fo inviting an offer; and the marriage was fecretly compleated at Paris. Francis, 
who was pleafed with this marriage, as it prevented Henry from forming any 
powerful alliance by means of his fifter *, interpofed his good offices in appeafing 
him: And even Wolfley, having entertained no jealoufy of Suffolk, who was con- 
tent to participate in the King’s pleafures, and had no ambition to interpofe in ftate 
affairs, was active in reconciling the King to his fifter and brother-in-law ; and he 
obtained them permuffion to return to England. 


CLA PAL 


Wolfey’s adminifiration. Scots affairs. Progrefs of Francis the 
pip. Fealoufy of Henry. Lournay dehvered to. France. 
Wolfey appointed legate, His. manner of exercifing that. office ; 
Death of the emperor Maximilian. Charles, King of Spain, chofen ; 
emperor. Interview between Henry and Francis at Calais. The 
emperor Charles arrives in England——Mediation of Henry.——— 


Trial and condemnation of the duke of Buckingham. 


HE numerous enemies, whom Wolfey’s fudden elevation,» his afpiring 

ieies character, and his haughty deportment had raifed him, ferved only to rivet 

\Wovey’s ad- him fafter in Henry’s confidence ; who placed a pridein fupporting the choice, 
miniitration. é ‘ Bare ; 

* which he had-made, and who was incapable of yielding either to the murmurs of 


the people, or to the difcontents of the!great. That artful prelate likewife, well 
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acquainted with the King’s imperious temper, concealed from him the abfolute 
afcendant, which he acquired; and while he fecretly direéted all public councils, 
he ever pretended a blind fubmiffion to the will and authority of his matter. By 
entering into the King’s pleafures, he ftill preferved his affections ; by conducting 
his bufinefs, he gratified his indolence; and by his unlimited complaifance in 
both capacities, he prevented all that jealoufy, to which his exorbitant acquifie 
tions, and his fplendid, oftentatious train of life fhould naturally have given birth. 
The archbifhoprick of York falling vacant by the death of Bambrige, Wolfey 
was promoted to that fee, and refigned the bifhoprick of Lincoln. Befides en- 
joying the adminiftration of Tournay, he got poffeffion, at very low leafes, of 
the revenues of Bath, Worcefter, and Hereford, bifhopricks filled by Italians, 
who were allowed to refide abroad, and who were glad to compound for this in- 
dulgence, by parting with a confiderable fhare of their profits. He held in com- 
mendam the abbey of St. Albans, and many other church preferments, He was 
even allowed to unite with the fee of York, firft that of Durham, next that of 
Winchefter ; and there feemed to be no end of his acquifitions. His advance- 
ment in ecclefiaftical dignity ferved him as a pretence for engrofling ftill more 
revenues: The pope, obferving his great influence over the King, was defirous 
of engaging him in his intereft, and had created him a cardinal. Never church- 
man, under colour of exacting regard to religion, carried to a more exorbitant 
height, the ftate and dignity of that character. His train confifted of eight hun- 
dred fervants, of whom many were knights and gentlemen: Some even of the 
nobility pur their children into his family as a place of education; and in order 
to ingratiate them with their patron, allowed themi to bear offices as his fervants. 
Whoever was diftinguifhed by any art or {cience payed court to the cardinal; and 
none payed court in vain, Literature, which was then in its infancy, found in 
him a generous patron ; and both by his public inftitutions and private bounty, 
he gave encouragement to every branch of erudition *. Not content with this 
munificence, which gained him the approbation of the wife, he ftrove to dazzle 
the eyes of the populace, by the fplendor of his equipage and furniture, the 
coftly embroidery of his liveries, the luftre of his apparel. He was the firft cler- 
gyman in England who wore filk and gold, not only on his habit, but alfo on his 
faddles and the trappings of his horfes +. He caufed his cardinal’s hat to be 
borne aloft by a perfon of rank; and when he came to the King’s chapel, would 
permit it to be laid on no place but the altar, “A prieft, the talleft and moft comely 
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he could find, carried before him a pillar of filver, on whofe top was placed a 
crofs: But not content with this parade, to which he thought himfelf intitled 
as cardinal, he provided another prieft of equal ftature and beauty, who marched 
along, bearing the crofs of York, even in the diocefe of Canterbury; contrary 
to the antient rule and agreement between the prelates of thefe rival fees *. The 
people made’ merry sith the cardinal’s oftentation ; and faid they weré now fen- 
fible, that one crofs alone was not fufficient for the expiation of his fins and 
offences. 

Waruam, chancellor and archbifhop of Canterbury, a man of a very mode- 
rate temper, averfe to all difpute, chofe rather to retire from public employment, 
‘than maintain-an unequal conteft with the haughty cardinal. He refigned his 
office of chancellor ; and the feals were immediately intrufted to Wolfey. If this 
new accumulation of dignity encreafed his enemies, it alfo ferved to exalt his per- 
fonal character, and prove the extent of his capacity. A ftri€ adminiftration of 
juftice took place during “his enjoyment of this high office ; and no chancellor 
ever difcovered greater impartiality in his decifions, deeper penetration of jude- 
ment, or more etlarged knowledge of law and equity +. 

Tue duke of Norfolk, finding the King’s money almoft entirely exhaufted 
by projects and pleafures, while his inclination for expence ftill continued, was 
glad to refign his office of treafurer, and retire from court, . His rival, Fox, bi- 


fhop of Winchefter, reaped no advantage from his abfence ; but partly overcome . 


by years and infirmities, partly difgufted at the afcendant acquired by Wollfey, with- 
drew himfelf entirely to the care of his diocefe. “Che duke of Suffolk had alfo 
taken offence, that the King, by the cardinal’s perfuafion, had refufed to pay a 


debt, which he had contracted during his abode in France ; and he thenceforth 


affected to live in privacy. Thefe incidents left Wolfey to enjoy without a rival 
the whole power and favour of the King; and put into his hands every kind of 
authority. In vain, did Fox, before his retirement, warn the King ‘ not to 
** fuffer the fervant to be greater than his mafter :” Henry replied, “ that he 
<¢ knew well how to retain all his fubjects in obedience ;”” but he continued ftill an 
unlimited deference in every thing to the directions and counfels of the cardinal. 
Tue public tranquillity was fo well eftablifhed in England, the obedience of 
the people fo entire, the general adminiftration of juftice, by the cardinal’s 
means f, fo exact, that no domeftic occurrence happened fo remarkable as to 
difturb the repofe of the King and his minifter: They might even have difpenfed 
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with themfelves from giving any ftrict attention to foreign affairs, were it poffible Chap. Ir. 


for men to enjoy any fituation in abfolute tranquillity, or abftain from projects 
and enterprizes, however fruitlefs and unneceflary, 


Tue will of the late King of ‘Scotland, who left his widow regent of the scots affairs 


Kingdom, and the vote of the convention: of Eftates, which confirmed that defti- 
nation, had exprefly limited her authority to the condition of her remaining ums 
married *: But notwithftanding this limitation, a few months after her hufband’s 
death, fhe efpoufed the earl of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a nobleman of 
great family and very promifing hopes. Some of the nobility now propofed the 
election. of Angus as regent, and recommended this choice as the moft likely 
means of preferving peace with England: But the jealoufy of the great families, 
and the fear of exalting the Douglaffes, begot oppofition to this meafure. Lord 
Hume in particular, the moft powerful chieftain in the kingdom, infifted on re- 
calling the duke of Albany, fon to a brother of James the third, who had been 
banifhed into France, and-who, having there married, had left pofterity, that 
were the next heirs to the crown, and the neareft relations to their young fovereign. 
Albany, though firft prince of the blood, had never been in Scotland, was totally 
unacquainted with the manners of the people, ignorant of their fituation, unprac- 
ticed in their language ; yet fuch was the favour attending the French alliance, 
and fo great the authority of Hume, that this prince was invited to accept 
the reins of government.» Francis, careful not to give offence to the King of 
England, detained Albany fometime in France; but at laft, fenfible how im- 
portant it was to keep Scotland in his interefts, he permitted him to go over, and 
take poffeffion of the regency: He even renewed the antient league with that 
kingdom, tho’ it implied fuch a clofe connexion, as might be thought fomewhat 
to intrench on his alliance with England. 

Waew the regent arrived in Scotland, he made enquiries concerning the ftate 
of the country, and character of the people; and difcovered a fcene, with which 
he was hitherto but little acquainted. That turbulent kingdom, he found, was 
rather to be confidered as a confederacy, and that’ not a clofe one, of petty 
princes, than a regular fyftem of civil polity ; and even the King, much more 
a regent, pofieft an authority “very uncertain and precarious. Arms, more 
than laws, prevailed ,. and courage, preferably to equity or juftice, was the virtue 
moft valued and refpeéted. The nobility; whom the whole power: refided, 
were fo connected by hereditary alliances, or fo'divided by inveterate enmities, 
that it was impoffible, without employing force, either to punifh the moft flagrant 
guilt, or give cfecurity to:the moft entire innocence. Rapine and violence, when 
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exercifed on a hoftile tribe, inftead of making a perfon odious among his own 
clan, rather recommended him to efteem and approbation, by rendering him 
ufeful to the chieftain, entitled him to a preference above his fellows. And tho’ 
the neceflity of mutual fupport ferved as a clofe cement of friendfhip among thofe 
of the fame kindred, the fpirit of revenge againft enemies, and the defire of profe- 
cuting the deadly feuds, (fothey were called) ftill appeared to be paffions the moft 
predominant among that uncultivated people. 

Tut perfons, to whom Albany firft applied for information with regard to the 
ftate of the country, happened to be inveterate enemies of Hume *; and they 
reprefented that powerful nobleman as the chief fource of public diforders, and 
the great obftacle to the execution of the laws, and adminiftration of juftice. 
Before the authority of the magiftrate could be eftablifhed, it was neceffary, they 
faid, to make an example of this great offender; and by the terror of his punith- 
ment, teach all leffer criminals to pay refpeét to the power of their fovereign. 
Albany, moved by thefe reafons, was induced to forget Hume’s patft fervices, to 


which he had been, in a great meafure, beholden for the regency ; and he no 


longer bore towards him that favourable countenance, with which he was wont 
to receive him. Hume perceived the change, and was incited, both by views of 
his own fecurity and his revenge, to take meaftres in oppofition to the regent, 
He applied himfelf to Angus and the queen dowager, and reprefented to them 
the danger to which the infant prince was expofed, from the ambition of Albany, 
the next heir to the crown, to whom the ftates had imprudently entrufted the 
whole authority of government. By his perfuafion, Margaret formed the defign 
of carrying off the young King, and putting him under the protection of her bro- 
ther; and when that confpiracy was difcovered, fhe herfelf, accompanied with 
Hume and Angus, withdrew into England, where fhe was foon after delivered of 
a daughter. 

Henry, in order to check the authority of Albany and the French party, 
gave encouragement to thefe malecontents, and affured them of his protection. 
Matters being afterwards in appearance accommodated between Hume and the 
regent, that nobleman returned into his own country ; but mutual fufpicions and 
jealoufies ftill prevailed. He was committed to cuftody, under the care of the 
earl of Arran, his brother-in-law ; and was, for fome time, detained prifoner in 
his caftle. But having perfuaded Arran to enter into the confpiracy with him, 
he was allowed to make his efcape ; and he openly made war upon the regent. A 
new accommodation enfued, not more fincere than the foregoing ; and Hume 
was fo imprudent as to put himfelf, together with his brother, into the hands of 
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the regent. They were immediately feized, committed to euftody, brought to 
their trial, condemned, and executed. No legal crime was proved againft thefe 
brothers: It was only alledged, that, at the battle of Flouden, they had not 
done their duty in fopporting the King; and as this backwardnefs could not, 
from the whole courfe of their paft life, he afcribed to cowardice, it was com 
monly imputed to a more criminal motive. The evidences, however, of guile, 
produced againft them, were far from being valid or convincing ; and the people, 
who hated them while alive, were very much diffatisfied with their execution. 
Suci violent remedies often produce, for fome time, a deceitful tranquillity ; 
but as they deftroy mutual confidence, and beget the moft inveterate animofities, 
their confequences ate commonly very fatal both to the public, and to thofe who 
make trial of them. The regent, however, took advantage of the prefent calm 
which prevailed ; and being invited by the French king, who was, at that time, 
willing to gratify Henry, he went over into France; and was detained there 
during five years. A great part of his authority he enttufted into the hands of 
Darcy, a Frenchman, whom he created warden of the marches, and who was 
extremely vigilant in the diftribution of juftice, and the punifhment of crimes and 
oppreffion. But Sir David Hume, a kinfman of the nobleman lately executed, 
defirous of revenging his friend’s death on the friend of the regent, way-laid 
Darcy near Dunfe; and after reproaching him with that execution, made an 
attack upon him. Darcy finding himfelf too weak to refift, and trufting to the 
{wiftnefs of his horfe, fled towards Dunbar; but being ignorant of the roads, he 
ran into a bog, was overtaken by the purfuers, and put to death. As he wore 
long flowing hair, Hume, exulting in this affaffination as a gallant exploit, cut 
out thefe locks, and pleating them into a wreath, wore them ever after at the 
pummel of his faddle *. During the abfence of the regent, fuch confufions pre- 
yailed in Scotland, and fuch mutual enmity, rapine, and violence, among the 
great families, that that kingdom was, for a long time, utterly difabled both from 
offending its enemies, and affifting its friends. We have carried on the Scots 
hiftory fome years beyond the prefent period ; that as that country had little con- 
nexion with the general fyftem of Europe, we might be the lefs interrupted in the 
narration of thofe memorable events, which were tranfacted in the other kingdoms. 
Ir was forefeen, that a young, aétive prince, like Francis, and of fo martial a 
difpofition, would foon employ the great preparations, which his predeceffor, 
before his death, had made for the conqueft of Milan. He had been obferved 
even to weep at the recital of the military exploits of Gafton de Foix; and 
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thefe tears of emulation were held to be fure prognoftics of his future valour, He 
renewed the treaty which Lewis had made with Henry; and having left every 
thing, as he thought, fecure behind him, he marched his armies towards the fouth 
of France; pretending, that his fole purpofe was to fecure his kingdom againft 
the incurfions of the Swifs.. That formidable people ftill retained their animofity 
againft France; and having taken Maximilian, duke of Milan, under their pro- 
tection, and indeed reduced him to abfolute dependance, they were determined, 
from views both of honour and of intereft, to defend him againft. this iny 
der {. They fortified themfelves with numerous forces in all thofe vallies of 
the Alps, thro’ which, they thought, the French muft neceffarily pafs; and 
when Francis, with great fecrecy, induftry, and perfeverance, made his entrance 
into Piemont by another paffage, they were not difmayed, but defcended into the 
plain, tho’ unprovided of cavalry, and oppofed themfelves to the progrefs of the 
French arms. At Marignan near Milan, they fought with Francis one of the moft 
furious and beft contefted battles, which is to be met with in the hiftory of thefe 
latter ages ; and it required all the heroic valour of that prince to infpire his troops 
with courage fufficient to refift the defperate affault of thofe mountaniers, After a 
bloody action in the evening, night and darknefs parted the combatants; bug 
next morning, the Swifs renewed the attack with equal alacrity ; and it was not 
till they had loft all their braveft troops that they could be prevailed with-to retire. 
The field was ftrowed with twenty thoufand flain of both fides; and the marefcha] 
Trivulzio, who had been prefent at eighteen pitched battles, declared, that every 
engagement, which he had yet feen, was only the play of children, but that the 
action of Marignan was a combat of heroes *. 

Arrer this great victory, the conqueft of the Milaneze was eafy and open. 
Francis, fenfible how important the alliance of the cantons was, even in their 
loweft fortune, gave them all the conditions, which they could have demanded, 
had they been ever fo fuccefsful; and he courted their friendthip by every pof- 
fible condefcenfion. The Venetians were in alliance with France 
trufted entirely to the fucceffes of that crown for the final recovery of their do- 
minions on the continent, they feconded Francis in every enterprize. Pope Leo, 
whofe fole fault was too great fineffe and artifice, a fault, which, both as a prieft 
and an Italian, it was dificult for him to avoid, had _ hitherto temporized be- 
tween the parties; and Francis’s victory at Marignan determined him abfolutely 
to embrace the friendfhip of that monarch +. But what both facilitated moft, 
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and fecured the conqueft of the Milaneze, was the refolution of Maximilian 
Sforza himfelf, who, tired’ of the viciffitudes of his fortune, difeufted with the 
tyranny of the Swifs, and defirous of privacy and repofe, put himfelf into 
Francis’s hands ; and having ftipulated a yearly penfion of thirty thoufand ducats, 
refigned all pretenfions to that dutchy, and retired into France. 


Chap. II. 
1§ IS. 


Tue fuccefs and glory of the French monarch began to: excite jealoufy in Jealouly of 
Henry; and his rapid progrefs, tho’ in fo diftant a country, was not regarded !e™Y- 


without apprehenfions by the Englifh miniftry. Italy was during that age the 
feat of religion, of literature, and of commerce; and as it poffeffed alone that 
luftre, which has fince been fhared among other nations, it fixed the”attention of 
all Europe, and every acquifition which was made there, appeared more impor- 
tant than its weight in the ballance of power fhould, ftri€tly fpeaking, have made 
it be efteemed. Henry alfo thought'that he had reafon to complain of Francis for 
fending the duke of Albany into Scotland, and undermining the power and credit 
of his fifter, the queen dowager {. The repairing the fortifications of Te- 
rouienne was alfo regarded as a breach of treaty. But above all, what tended to 
alienate the court of England, was the difguft which Wolfey had taken againft 
the French monarch. 

Henry, on the conquetft of Tournay, had refufed to admit Lewis Gaillart; 
the bifhop elect, to the poffeffion of the temporalities, becaufe that prelate de- 
clined taking the oath of allegiance to his new fovereign; and Wolfey was 
appointed in his room adminiftrator of the bifhoprick. As the cardinal withed 
to obtain free and undifturbed poffeffion, he applied to Francis, and defired him 
to beftow on Gaillart fome fee of equal value in France, and to obtain his 
refignation of Tournay. Francis, who ftill hoped to recover poffeffion of that 
city, and who feared that the full fettlement of Wolfey, in the bifhoprick would 
prove an obftacle to his purpofe, had hitherto negleéted to gratify the haughty 
prelate ; and the bifhop of Tournay, by applying to the court of Rome, had 
obtained a bull for his fettlement in that fee. Wolfey, who expected to be com- 
plied with in every requeft, and who exaéted refpect even from the greateft 
monarchs, refented the flight put upon him by Fraricis ; and he pufhed his mafter 
to feek an occafion for wreaking his vengeance againft that monarch *, 


Maximitran the emperor was ready to embrace every ptopofal of a new ene 
terprize, efpecially if attended with an. offer of money, of which. he was ex- 
tremely greedy, extremely prodigal, and extremely neceffitous. Richard Pace, 
formerly fecretary to cardinal Bambrige, now fecretary of ftate, was difpatched 
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to the court of Vienna, and had a commiffion to propofe fome confiderable 
payments to Maximilian +: He thence made a journey into Switzerland; and 
by like motives engaged fome of the cantons to furnifh troops to the emperor. 
That prince invaded Italy with a confiderable army; but being repulfed from 
before Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, made peace with France 
and Venice, delivered Verona to that republic for a fum of money, and thus 
excluded himfelf, in fome meafure, from all future accefs into Italy. And Henry 
found, that, after expending five or fix hundred thoufand ducats, in order to 
gratify the cardinal’s refentment, he had only loofened his alliance with Francis, 
without diminifhing the power of that prince. 

TuHere were many reafons, which engaged the King not to proceed farther 
at prefent in his enmity againft France. He could hope for affiftance from no 
power in Europe, Ferdinand his Father-in-law, who had often deceived him, 
was now declining faft thro’ age and infirmities; and a fpeedy end. was looked 
for to the long and profperous reign of that great monarch. Charles, prince of 
Spain, fovereign of the Low Countries, defired nothing but peace with Francis, 
who had it fo much in his. power, if provoked, to obftruét his peaceable acceffion 
to that rich inheritance, which was waiting him. ‘The pope was overawed by 


‘the power of France, and Venice was engaged in a clofe alliance with that mo- 
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narchy {. Henry therefore remained in tranquillity during fome time; and 
feemed to give himfelf no concern with regard to the affairs of the continent. 
In vain did Maximilian endeavour to allure him into fome expence, by offering 
to. make a refignation of the imperial crown in his favour, ‘That artifice was too 
grofs to fucceed even with a prince fo little politic as Henry; and Pace, his 
envoy, who was perfectly well acquainted with the emperor’s motives and cha- 
racter, gave him warning, that the fole view of that prince, in making him fo 
liberal an offer, was to draw money from him. 


Wuite an univerfal peace prevailed in Europe, that event happened, which 
had been fo long looked for, and from which fuch important confequences were 
expected, the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the fucceffion of his grand- 
fon, Charles, to his extenfive dominions. No commotion, however, or alte- 
ration followed immediately upon that great incident. This young prince, who 
had not yet reached his fixteenth year, was already a great ftatefman, from the 
excellent education which he had received, and from the mature and folid 
judgment, with which nature had endowed him. He was fenfible how im- 
portant it was to preferve peace with foreigners, till he fhould have eftablithed 
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his authority in his new dominions; and finding Francis defirous to take ad- 
vantage of his prefent fituation, he made him an offer of fuch terms as 
gained the friendfhip and alliance of that monarch, He engaged to marry 
Francis’s daughter, though only an infant of a year old; to receive as her dowry 
all her father’s pretenfions on the kingdom of Naples; to pay him a hundred 
thoufand crowns a year till the confummation of the marriage 5 and to give 
the King of Navarre fatisfa@tion with regard to his dominions *. Charles, 
having finifhed this treaty at Noyon by his minifters, and having thus left every 
thing in fecurity-in the Low Countries, departed for Spain, and was willingly 
received to the government of thefe united kingdoms. The right of fucceffion 
Jay in his mother, Joan, who was ftil! alive; but as fhe was ufually dif 
ordered in her judgment, Ferdinand had left the adminiftration to his grandfon, 
Charles; and the ftates, both of Caftile and Arragon, gave their confent to this 
deftination. 


TE more Charles advanced in power and authority, the more was F'rancis fen- 
fible of the neceflity he lay under of gaining the confidence and friendfhip of Henry}; 
and he took at laft the only method by which he could obtain fuccefs, the paying 
court, by prefents and flattery, to the haughty cardinal, 


Bonnivet, admiral of France, was difpatched to London, and he was di- 
rected to employ all his infinuation and addrefs, qualities for, which he was re- 
markable, to procure himfelf a place in Wolfey’s good graces. After the am- 
baffador had fucceeded in his purpofe, he took an opportunity of expreffing his 
matter’s regret, that, by miflakes and mifapprehenfions, he had been fo un- 
fortunate as to lofe a friendfhip, which he fo much valued as that of his eminence, 
Wolfey was not deaf to thefe honourable advances from fo great a monarch ; 
and he was thenceforth obferved to exprefs himfelf, on all occafions, in favour 
of the French alliance. The more to engage him in his interefts, Francis entered 
into fuch confidence with him, that he afked his advice even in his moft fecret 
affairs, and in all difficult emergencies had recourfe to him as to an oracle of wif- 
dom and profound policy. The cardinal made no fecret to the King of this pri- 
vate correfpondence ; and Henry was fo prepoffeffed in favour of the great capa- 
city of his minifter, that, he faid, he verily believed he would govern Francis as well 
as himfelf +. 

WHEN matters feemed fufficiently prepared, Bonnivet opened to the cardinal 
his mafter’s defire of recovering Tournay ; and Wolfey immediately, without 
hefitation, engaged to effectuate his purpofe. He took an Opportunity of re- 
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prefenting to the King and council, that Fournay lay fo remote from Calais, 
that it would be very difficult, if not impoffible, in cafe of a war, to keep the 
communication open -betweeen: thefe two places: That as it was fituate on the 
frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, it was expofed to the attacks of 
both thefe powers, and muft necefiarily, either by force or famine, fall into the 
hands of the firft affailant: That even in time of peace, it could not be preferved 
without a large garrifon, to reftrain the numerous and mutinous inhabitants, ever 
difcontented with the Englifh government: And that the poffeffion of Tournay, 
as it was thus precarious and expenfive, fo was it entirely ufelefs, and gave little 
or no means to annoy, on occafion, the dominions either of Charles or of 
Francis. 

"Turse reafons were of themfelves very convincing, and were fure of meeting with 
no oppofition, when they.came from the mouth of the cardinal. A treaty there- 
fore was entered into for the delivering up of Tournay; and in order to give to 
that meafure a more gtaceful appearance, it was agreed, that the Dauphin and 
the princefs Mary, both of them infants, fhould be betrothed, and that this city 
fhould be confidered as the dowry of the princefs. Such kinds of agreemert 
were then common among fovereigns, tho” it was very rare, that the interefts 
and views of the parties continued fo fteady as to render the intended marriages 
effectual. But as Henry had been at confiderable expence in building a citadel 
at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 crowns at twelve yearly pay- 
ments, and to put into his hands eight hoftages, all of them men of quality, for 
the performance of the article *. And left the cardinal fhould think himfelf 
neglected in thefe ftipulations, he promifed him-a yearly penfion of twelve thou- 
fand livres, as an equivalent for his adminiftration of the bifhopric of Tournay. 
He alfo engaged to recall Albany from Scotland. 

Francis having fucceeded fo well in this negotiation, began to enlarge his 
views, and to hope for more confiderable advantages, by practifing on the vanity: 
and felf-conceit of this haughty favourite. He redoubled his flatteries ta. the 
cardinal, confulted him more frequently in every doubt or difficulty, called him in; 
each letter, fatber, iytor, governor, aod profeffed.the moft unbounded deference to 
his advice and opinion. All thofe careffes were preparatives.to a negotiation for the 
delivery of Calais, in confideration of a fum of money to be paid forit; and if 
we may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular fpite to Wolfey, on ac- 
count of his being difpofietied of his employment and thrown into prifon by that 

sinifter, fo extravagant a propofal miet with a very favourable reception. from 
the cardinal. He ventured not, however, ‘to lay the matter before the council: 
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Ele was contented to found privately the opinions of men, by dropping hints in 
converfation, as if he thought Calais a ufelefs burthen to the kingdom 7: But 
when he found, that all men were ftrongly riveted in a contrary perfuafion, he 
thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in his purpof; and falling, foen 
after, into new attachments with the King of Spain, the great friendfhip between 
Francis and him began gradually to decline. 

Tie enormous pride of Wolfey was now farther encreafed by a great acceffion 
of dignity and: power which be had received. Cardinal Campegzio had been 
fent as legate into England, in of er to procure a tythe from, the clergy, for 
enabling the pope to oppofe the progrefs of rhe Turks; a danzer which was 
real, and was formidable to a'l chriftendom, but. which had been fo often mad® 
ufe of to ferve the interefted purpofes of the court of Rome, that it had loft ait 
influence on the minds of the people... The Clergy refufed to comply with Leo’s 
demands: Campeggio was reealled ; and the King defired of the pope, that 
Wolfey, who hac been joined in this commifiien, might alone be invefted with 
the legantine power, together with the right of vifiting all the clergy and mo- 
natteries, and even with fufpending all the laws of the church during a_twelve- 
month. Wolfey, having obtained this new dignity, made a new difplay of that 
ftate and parade, to which he was fo much addted. On folemn feaft-days, he 
was not. contented without faying mafs after the manner of the pope himfelf: 
Not only he had bifhops and abbots to ferve him; he even engaged the firft 
no iliry to give him water and the towel. He affeéted a rank fuperior to what 
had ever becn claimed by any churchman in England. Warham, the primate, 
having wrote him a letter, where he‘ fub‘cribed himfelf, your loving brother, 
Wolly complained of his prefumption, in thus chal enging an equality with 
him. When Warham was told what offence he had given, he made light of the 


matter, ‘“¢ Know ye not,” he faid, “ that this man is drunk with too much 


*¢ profperity.”” 
But Wolfey carried the matter much farther than va 


He ereéted an office, which he called the Jegantine court; and as he was now, 


by means of the pope’s commiffion and the King’s favour, invefted with all 
power, both ecclefiaftical -and civil, no man knew what bounds were to be fet to 
che authority of this new tribunal He conferred on it .a kind .of inquificorial 
‘and cenforia! powers even over the laiety, and direéted: it ito vexamine into. all 
matters of confcience; into all condué which'had given feandal; into all a€tions, 
which, though they efcaped the law, might appear contrary to good. morals, 
Offence was juitly, taken .at this commifion, ,which was really ynbounced; and 
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Chap. If. the people were the more difgufted, when they faw a man, who indulged himfélf 
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in the licences of pleafure, fo fevere in repreffing the leaft appearance of immo- 
rality in others. But to render his court more obnoxious, Wolfey made one 
John Allen the judge in it, a perfon of fcandalous life *, whom he himfelf, as 
chancellor’ had condemned for perjury : And as this man either exacted fines 
from every one whom he was pleafed to find guilty, or took bribes to drop pro- 


- fecutions, men concluded, and with fome appearance of reafon, that he fhared 


with the cardinal thefe wages of iniquity. The clergy, and in particular the 
monks, were expofed to this tyranny ; and as the libertinifm of their lives often 
gave a juft handle againft them, they were obliged to buy an indemnity, by 
paying large fums of money to the legate or his judge. Not contented with this 
authority, Wolfey pretended, by virtue of his commiffion, to affume the power 
of all the bifhops courts; particularly that of judging of Wills and Teftaments; 
and his decifions in thefe important points were deemed not a little arbitrary. As 
if he himfelf were pope, and as if the pope could difpofe abfolutely of every eccle- 
fiaftical eftablifhment, he prefented to whatever priories or benefices he pleafed, 
without regard to the right of election in the monks, or of patronage in the nobi- 
lity and gentry +. 

No one durft carry to the King any complaint againft thefe ufurpations of 
Wolfey, till Warham ventured to inform him of the difcontents of his people. 
Henry profeffed his ignorance of the whole matter. ‘* Aman,” faid he, * is 
** not fo blind any where as in his own houfe : But do you, father,” added he 
to the primate, ‘* go to Wolfey, and tell him, if any thing be amifs, that he 
«© amend it.” A reproof of this kind was not likely to be effeétual: It only 
ferved to augment Wolfey’s enmity to Warham: But one London having pro- 
fecuted Allen, the legate’s judge, in acourt of law, and conviéted him of mal- 
verfation and iniquity, the clamour at laft reached the King’s ears, and he ex- 
preffed fuch difpleafure to the cardinal as made him ever after more cautious in 
exerting his authority f. 


* Strype’s Memorials, vol. 1. p. 125. 

+ Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. This whole narration has been copied by all the hiftorians from the 
author here cited: There are many circumftances, however, very fufpicious, both becaufe of the ob- 
vious partiality of the hiftorian, and becaufe the parliament, when they afterwards examined Wolfey’s 
conduét, could find no proof for any material crime he had committed. 

t This year and the foregoing the fweating ficknefs raged anew in England, It was called Sudor 
Anglicus, becaufe few, except the Englith nation, were attacked by it. Its malignity was fach, that 
it commonly killed within three hours of its commencement, Some towns loft by it an half, others 
two thirds of their inhabitants. 
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Wuie Henry, indulging himfelf in pleafure and amufement, entrufted the 
government of his kingdom to this imperious minifter, an incident happened 
abroad, which excited his attention. Maximilian the emperor died, a man, who, 
of himfelf, was indeed of little confequence ; but as his death left vacant the f& ft 
ftation among chriftian princes, it put all men’s fpirits into agitation, and proved 
a kind of zra in the general fyftem of Europe. The Kings of France and Spain 
immediately declared themfelves candidates for the imperial throne ; and employed 
every expedient of money or intrigue, which promifed them fuccefs in fo great a 
point of ambition. Henry alfo was encouraged to put in his pretenfions ; but his 
minifter, Pace, who was difpatched to the electors, found that he began to folicit 
too late, and that the votes of all thefe princes were already pre-engaged cither on 
the one fide or the other. 

Francis and Charles made profeffion from the beginning of carrying on this ri- 
valfhip with emulation, but without enmity; and Francis in particular declared, 
that his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, fuitors to the fame miftrefs : 
The more fortunate, added he, will carry her; and the other mutt reft content- 
ed*, But all men apprehended, that this extreme moderation, however reafon- 
able, would not be of long duration; and that incidents would certainly occur 
to fharpen the minds of the candidates againft each other. It was Charles who 
at laft prevailed, to the great difappointment of the French monarch, who ftill 
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continued to the laft in the belief, that the majority of the electoral college was emperor, 


engaged in his favour. And as he was fome years fuperior in age to his rival, 
and, after his victory at Marignan, and conqueft of the Milanefe, much fuperior 
in renown, he could not fupprefs his indignation, at being thus, in the face of all 
mankind, after long and anxious expectation, poftponed in fo important a pre- 
tenfion. From this competition, as much as from oppofition of intereft, arofe 
that emulation between thofe two great monarchs, which, while it kept their 
whole age in agitation, fets them in fo remarkable a contraft to each other: 
Both of them princes endowed with talents and abilities ; brave, afpiring, active, 
induftrious; beloved by their fervants and fubjeéts, dreaded by their enemics, 
and refpected by all the world: Francis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, car- 
rying thefe virtues to an excefs which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, political, 
clofe, artificial, frugal; better calculated to obtain fuccefs in wars and in nego- 
tiations, efpecially the latter. The one, the more amiable man; the other, the 
greater monarch. The King, from his overfights and indifcretions, naturally 
expofed to misfortunes; but qualified, by his fpirit and magnanimity, to extri- 
cate himfelf from them with honour: The emperor, by his defigning, interefted 
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charaéter, fitted, in his greateft fucceffes, to excite jealoufy and oppofition even 
among his allies, and to rouze up a multitude of enemie:, in the place of one 
whom he had fubdued, And as the perfonal qualities of thefe princes thus coun- 
terpoifed each other, fo did the adv.ntages and difadvantages of their dominions. 
Fortune alone, without the concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared up 
of a fudden fo great a power as that which centered in the emperor Charles. He 
reaped the fucceffion of Caftile, of Arragon, of Auftria, of Burgundy: .He inhe- 
rited the conqueft of Naples, of Granada: Election entited him to the empire: 
Even the bounds of the globe feemed to be enlarged alittle before his time, that 
he might poffefs the whole treafure, as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world. 
But tho’ the concurrence of all thefe advantages formed an. empire greater and 
more extenfive than any known in Europe fince that of the Romans, the kingdom 
of France alone, being clofe, compact, united, rich, populous, and being inter- 
pofed between all the provinces of Charles’s dominions, was able to make a vigo- 
rous oppofition to his progrefs, and maintain the conteft againft him. 

Henry poffefled that felicity, of being able, both by the native force of his 
king?om and its fituation, to hold the balance between thofe two powers; and 
had he known to improve, by policy and prudence, this fingular and ineftimable 
advantage, he was really, by means of. it, a greater prince than either of thofe 
mighty monarchs, who feemed to ftrive for the dominion of Europe. But the 
character of this King was heedlefs, inconfiderate, capricious, impolitic, guided 
by his paffion or his favourite; vain, imperious, haughty; fometimes actuated 
by friendfhip for foreign powers, oftener by ref.ntment, feldom by ‘his ‘true in- 
tereft, And thus, tho’ he triumphed in that fuperiority which his fituation in 
Europe gave him, he never emp'oyed it to his own effcauial and durable advantage 
or to that of his kingdom. 


Frawcis was well acquainted with Henry’s charaGer, and endeavoured to ac- 
commodate his conduct to it. He folicited an interview near Calais; in expec- 
tation of being able, by familiar converfation, to gain upon his friend fhip and 
confidence. Wolfcy-earneftly feconded this 4 ropofal; and hoped, in eheprefence 
of both courts, to. make parade of his siches, his fplendor, and his influence 
over both monarchs *, And as Henry himf li loved pomp-and magnificence, and 
had entertained a curiofity of being perfonally acquainted with the French King, 
he very chearfully adjufted ali the preliminaries of this interview. The nobility 
of both nations {trove to furpafs each ocher inspomp and expence: Many:of them 
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involved themfelves in large debts, and were not able, by the penury of their Chap, 11. 


whole lives; to repair the vain fplendor of a few days. The-duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, tho’ immenfely rich, was fomewhat addicted to frugality, finding 
the preparations for this feftival amount to immenfe fums, threw out fome ex- 
preffions of difpleafure againft the cardinal, whom he believed the author of that 
meafure *. An imprudence which proved afterwards the fource of great misfor- 
tunes to that nobleman. 


5520. 


Wuite Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, he was furprized to hear The emperor 
that_the emperor was arrived at Dover; and he immediately haftened thither with Charles ar- 


the queen, in order to give a fuitable reception to his royal gueft. That great 


prince, politic tho’ young, having heard of the intended interview between Francis 25th of May.. 


and Henry, was apprehenfive of the confequences, and was refolved to take the 
opportunity, in his paflage from Spain to the Low Countries, to make the King 
ftill a higher compliment, by paying hima vifit in his own dominions; Befides 
the marks of regard and attachment which he gave to Henry, he ftrove, by every 
teftimony of friendfhip, by flatteries, proteftations, promifes and prefents, to 
gain on the vanity, the avarice, and the ambition of the cardinal. He here in- 
ftilled into this afpiring prelate the hope of attaining the papacy; and as that was 


the fole point of elevation, beyond his prefent greatnefs, it was fure to attract his 


wifhes with the fame ardour, as if fortune had never, as yet, favoured him with 
any of her prefents. In hopes of reaching this dignity by the emperor’s affiftance,, 
he fecretly devoted himfelf to that monarch’s intereft ; and Charles was perhaps 
the more liberal.of his promifes, becaufe Leo was avery young man; and it was 
not likely, that, for many years, he would be called upon to fulfil his engage- 
ments, Henry. eafily obferved this courtthip payed to:his minifter; but inftead of 
taking. umbrage at it, he only made it a fubject of vanity; and believed, that, as 
Wolfey’s fole fupport was his favour, the obeifance of fuch mighty monarchs to 
his fervant, was in reality amore confpicuous homage to his own grandeur. 

Fue day of Charles’s departure, Henry went over to Calais with the queen 
‘and his whole court; and from thence proceeded to Guifnes, a {mall town near 
the frontiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, a few miles 
Giftant: and the two monarchs met, forthe firft time, in. the fields, at a place 
fituate between thefe two towns, but ftill within the Englifh pale: For Francis 
agreed to. pay that compliment to, Henry, in conGderation of that prince’s paffing 
the fea, that he might be prefent at the interview. Wolfey, to whom both Kings 
had. entrufted the. regulation of the ceremonial, contrived. this circumftance in 
order to do honour to: his matter. 
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Tue two monarchs, after faluting each other in the moft cordial manner, 
retired into a cent which had been erected on purpofe, and they held a fecret con- 
ference together. Henry here propofed to make fome amendments on the arti- 
cles of their former alliance; and he began to read the treaty, I Henry King : 
Thefe were the firft words; and he ftopt a moment. He fubjoined only the 
words, of England, without adding, France, the ufual ftyle of the Englifh mo- 
narchs*. Francis remarked this delicacy, and expreiied by a fmile his approba- 
tion of it. 

He took an opportunity foon after of paying a compliment to Henry of a 
more effential nature. That generous prince, full of honour himfelf, and inca- 
pable of diftrufting others, was fhocked at all the precautions which were ob- 
ferved, whenever he had an interview with the Englifh monarch : The number 
of their guards and attendants was carefully counted on both fides: Every ftep 
was {crupuloufly meafured and adjufted: And if the two Kings propofed to pay 
a vilit to the queens, they departed from their feveral quarters at the fame in- 
ftant, which was marked by the firing of a culverin; they paffed each other in 
the middle point between the places; and at the fame inftant that Henry entered 
Ardres, Francis put himfelf into the hands of the Englifh at Guifnes. In order 
to break off this tedious ceremony, which contained fo many difhonourable im- 
plications, Francis, one day, took with him two gentlemen and a page, and 
rode directly into Guifnes. The guards were furprized at the prefence of the 
monarch, who called aloud to them, You are all my prifoners: Carry me to your 
mafter. Wenry was equally aftonifhed at the appearance of Francis 3 and taking 
him in his arms, ‘* My brother,” faid he, * you have here played me the moft 
** agreeable trick in the world, and have fhowed me the full confidence I may 
“* place in you: I furrender myfelf your prifoner from this moment.” He took 
from his neck a collar of pearls, worth 15000 angels} and putting it about Fran- 
cis’s, begged him to wear it, for the fake of his prifoner. Francis agreed, but on 
condition that Henry fhould wear a bracelet, of which he made him a prefent, 
and which was double in value to the coilart{. The King went next day to 
Ardres, without guards or attendants ; and confidence being now fully eftablithed 
between the monarchs, they employed the reft of the time entirely in tournaments 
and feftivals. 

A Deriance had been fent by the two Kings to each others court, and thro® 
all the chief cities of Europe, importing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen 
aids, would be ready, in the plains of Picardy, to anfwer all! comers, that were 
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gentlemen, at tilt, tourney, and barriers. The monarchs, in order to fulfil 
this challenge, advanced into the field on horfeback, Francis, furrounded with 
Hienry’s guards, and Henry with thofe of Francis. They were gorgioufly ap- 
parelled; and were both of them the moft comely perfonages of their age, as well 
as the moft expert in every military exercife, They carried away the prize at all 
trials in thofe rough and dangerous paftimes ; and feveral horfes and riders were 
overthrown by their vigour and dexterity. The ladies were the judges in thefe 
feats.of chivalry, and put an end to the rencounter whenever they judged it expe= 
dient. Henry erected a fpacious houfe of wood and canvas, which had been 
framed in London ; and he here feafted the French monarch. He had placed a 
motto on this fabric, under the figure of an Englifh archer embroidered on it, Cui 
adhereo preck. He prevails whom I favour *: Expreffing his own fituation, as 
holding in his hands the balance of power among the potentates of Europe. In 
thefe entertainments, more than in any ferious bufinefs, did the two Kings pafs the 
time, till their departure. 

Henry, after his return to Calais, paid a vifit to the emperor and Margaret 
of Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along with him to Calais, and 
pafs fome days in that fortrefs. The artful and politic Charles here compleated 
the impreffion, which he had begun to make on Henry and his favourite, and 
effaced all the friendfhip, to which the frank and liberal nature of Francis had 
given birth. As the houfe of Auftria began fenfibly to take the afcendant over the 
French monarchy, the interefts of England required that fome fupport fhould 
be given to the latter, and above all, that any important wars fhould be prevented, 
which might beftew on either of them a decifive fuperiority oyer the other. But 
the jealoufy of the Englifh againft France has ever prevented a cordial union 
between thefe nations: And Charles, fenfible of this hereditary animofity, and 
defirous farther to flatter Henry’s vanity, had made him an offer, (an offer in 
which Francis was afterwards obliged to concur) that he fhould be entire arbiter 
in any difpute or difference that fhould arife between the monarchs. But the 
great mafterpiece of Charles’s politics was the fecuring Wolfey in his interefts, by 
very important fervices, and {till higher promifes. .He renewed affurances of 
affifting him in obtaining the papacy; and he put him in prefent poffeffion of the 
revenues, belonging to the fees of Badajox and Palencia in Caftile. The acqui- 
fitions of Wolfey were now become fo exorbitant, that, joined to the penfions 
from foreign powers, which Henry allowed him to pofiefs, his revenues were 
computed nearly to equal thofe which belonged to the crown itfelf; and he fpent 
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Chap. I. them with a magnificence, or rather an oftentation, which gave general offence te 
the people; and much leflened his mafter in the eyes of all foreign nations *, 
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1621. Te violent perfonat emulation and political jealoufy which had taken 
place between the emperor and the French King, foon broke out in action. 
War between Francis fent an army into Navarre under the command of De Foix, in order 
age to replace the family of Albert in the poffeffion of that kingdom ; and this en- 
 terprize could not have been complained of as a breach of treaty, if De Foix 
had confined himfelf to that equitable defign. But after he had fubdued Na- 
varre, finding Spain.in great diforder from the infurreCtions of the people, he 
jought the opportunity favourable, and he ventured, with Francis’s approba- 
n, to lay fiege to Logrogno in Caftile. This invafion, contrary to. what was 
expected, put an end to the domeftic diffenfions of the Caftilians ; who attacked 
the French, obliged them to raife the fiege, purfued the advantage, and entirely 
expelled them Navarre, which has eversfince remained united with the Spa- 
nifh monarchy +. Robert de la Marck, duke of Boiiillon and prince of Sedan, 
having received fome difguft from the governefs of the Low countries, had taken 
arms and invaded thofe provinces ; and had even fent a challenge or defiance to 
the emperor himfelf{: A boldnefs which feemed entirely unaccountable, except 
on the fupofition that this petty prince had received fecret encouragement from 
Francis. On the other hand, Charles, in order to. chaftife the infolence of Ro- 
bert, had levied a powerful army, andadvanced to.the frontiers of France, which 
he threatened with an invafion. Hoftilities were foon carried farther ; his gene- 
rals befieged Maufon, which they took; they invefted Mezieres, where they met 
witha repulfe, In Italy likewife the two monarchs were not inactive. Francis 
negotiated with the Pope, in order to engage him to. concur in expelling the im- 
perialifts from Naples: But Charles had the addrefs to finifh his league with the 
fame power for expelling the French from Milan; and the united arms of the 
alles had invaded that dutchy, and had almoft entirely finifhed their enterprize. 
Wuute thefe ambitious and warlike princes were committing hoftilities on each: 
other in every part of Europe, they ftill made profeffions of the ftrongeft defire of 
peace ; and both of them carried inceffantly their complaints to. Henry, as to the 
Mediation of Umpire between them. The King, who appeared neutral, engaged them to 
Elenry, fend their ambaffadors to Calais, there to. negotiate a peace under the mediation of 
Wolfey and the pope’s nuntio. The emperor was well acquainted with the par- 
tiality of thefe mediators ; and his demands in the conference were fo unreafonable,, 
as plainly proved him confcious of this advantage. He required the reftitution 
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of Burgundy, a province, which many years before had been ceded to France by Chap. I, 
treaty, and which would have given him accefs into the midft of that kingdom ; mi 
And he demanded to be freed from the homage, which his anceftors had ever paid 

for Flanders and Artois, and which he himfelf had, by the treaty of Noyon, pro- 

mifed to renew. On Francis’s rejecting thefe terms, the congrefs at Calais broke 

up, and Wolfey, foon after, took a journey to Bruges, where he met with the 
emperor. He was received with the fame ftate, magnificence, and refpect, as if 

he had been the King of England himfelf; and he concluded in his mafter’s 54th of No 
name an offenfive alliance with the pope and the emperor againft France. He vember. 
engaged that England fhould next fummer invade that kingdom with forty thou- 

{and men; and he betrothed to Charles the princefs Mary, the King’s only child, } 

who had now fome profpect of inheriting the crown. This extravagant alliance, 

which was prejudicial to the interefts, and might have proved fatal to the liberty 

and independance of the kingdom, was the refult of the humours and prejudices 

of the King, and the private views and expectations of the cardinal. 


Tue people faw every day new inftances of the uncontrouled authority of this 
minifter. The duke of Buckingham, conftable of England, the firft nobleman 
both for family and fortune in the kingdom, had been fo unfortunate as to give 
difguft to the cardinal, and it was not long before he found reafon to repent his 
indifcretion. He feems to have been a man full of levity and rath projects ; and Tyjal amd 
being infatuated with judicial aftrology, he entertained commerce with one Hop- condemna- 
kins, a Carthufian monk, who encouraged him in the notion of his mounting one pte 
day the throne of England. He was defcended by a female from the duke of Buckingham. 
Glocefter, youngeft fon of Edward the third; and tho’ his claim to the crown was 
thereby very remote, he had been fo imprudent as to let fall fome expreffions, as 
if he thought himfelf belt intitled, in cafe the King fhould die without iffue, to 
poffefs the royal dignity. He had not even abftained from threats againft the 
King’s life, and had provided himfelf of arms, which he intended to employ, in 
cafe a favourable opportunity fhould offer. He was brought to a trial; and the 
duke of Norfolk, whofe fon, the earl of Surrey, had married Buckingham’s 
daughter, was created lord fteward, in order to prefide at this folemn procedure. 
The jury confifted of a duke, a marquis, feven earls, and twelve barons; and 
they gave their verdict againft Buckingham, which was foon after put in execution. 
There is no reafon to think the fentence unjuft *; but as Buckingham’s crime tray 
feemed to proceed more from indifcretion than deliberate malice, the people, who 
loved that nobleman, expected that the King would grant him a pardon, and 
afcribed their difappointment to the malice and revenge of the cardinal, The 
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Chap. IE. King’s own jealoufy, however, againft all pretenders to the crown, was, not- 

1521,  withftanding his undoubted title, very remarkable during the whole courfe of his 

reion; and was alone fufficient to render him implacable againft Buckingham. 

The office of conftable, which Buckingham inherited from the Bohuns,, earls of 
Flereford, was forfeited, and was never after revived by Henry. 


CHAP. III. 


Digreffion concerning the ecclefiaftical ftate. —Origin of the reforma- 


tin. Martin Luther. Flenry receives the title of defender of 
the faith. Caufes of the progres of the reformation.——War with 
France. Invafion of France. War with Scotland. 4 Par- 
Lament.——Invafion. of France. Italian wars. The King of 


France invades Italy. 


Battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis. 


——Francis recovers his liberty. — Sack of Rome.— League 
with France. 
1521. URING fome years, many parts of Europe had been agitated with thofe 


religious controverfies, which produced the reformation, one of the greateft 
events in hiftory : But as it was not till this time, that the King of England pub- 
licly took part in the quarrel, we had no occafion to give any account of its 
rife and progrefs. It will now be neceffary to explain. thefe theological difputes ; 
or what is more material, to trace from their origin thofe abufes, which fo ge- 
nerally diffufed. the opinion, that a reformation of the church or ecclefiaftical 
order was become highly expedient, if not abfolutely neceffary. We fhall be 
better enabled to comprehend the fubjeét, if we take the matter a little higher, 
and reflect a moment on the reafons, why there muft be an ecclefiaftical order, 
and a public eftablifhment. of religion in every civilized community. The im- 
portance of the prefent occafion will, I hope, excufe this fhortdigreffion. 


Digreifion Most of the arts and profeffions in a ftate are of fuch a nature, that, while 
gree they promote the interefts of the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to fome 
heec - 


cal itate, ‘individuals; and in that cafe, the conftant rule of the magiftrate, except, per- 
haps, on the firft introduction of any art, is, to leave the profeffion to. itfelf, and 

truft its encouragement to the individuals, who reap the benefit of it. The arti- 

zans, finding their profits to rife by the favour of their cuftonters, encreafe, as 
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much as poffible, their fkilland induftry; and as matters are not difturbed by 
any injudicious tampering, the commodity is always fure to be at all times ex- 
actly proportioned to the demand. 


Bur there are alfo fome callings, which, tho’ ufeful and even neceffary in a. 


ftate, bring no. advantage nor pleafure to any individuals ; and the fupreme power 
is, obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the retainers of thofe profeffions. 
It. muft give them. public encouragement in ofder to their fubfiftance; and it 
mutt provide againft that negligence, to which they will naturally be fubjeét, 
either by annexing particular honours to the profeffion, by eftablithing a long 
fubordination. of ranks and a ftriét dependance, or by fome other expedient. 
The perfons employed in.the finances,. armies, fleets, and magiftracy are inftances 
of this order of men. 

Ir may naturally be thought, at firft view, that the ecclefiaftics belong to the 
firft clafs, and that their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, may fafely be trufted to the liberality of individuals, who are attached 
to their doctrines, and. who find benefit or confolation from their fpiritual miniftry, 
and: affiftance... Their induftry and vigilance will, no doubt,. be whetted by fuch. 
an additional motive; and their {kill in the profeffion, as well as their addrefs 
in governing the minds of the people, muft receive daily encreafe,, from their en- 
creafing practice, ftudy, and attention. 

But if we confider the matter. moreclofely, we fhall find, that this interefted 
diligence of the clergy is what every wife legiflator will ftudy to prevent ; becaufe 
in every religion, except the true, it is highly. pernicious, and has even a natural 
tendency to. pervert the true, by infufing into it a ftrong mixture of fupertti- 
tion, folly, and delufion, Each ghoftly practitioner; in order to render himfelf 
more precious and facred in the eyes of his retainers, muft infpire them with the 
moft violent abhorrence againft all other fects, and continually endeavour, by fome 
novelty,. to.excite the languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be paid 
to truth,. morals, or decency in the doétrines.inculcated. . Every tenet willbe 
adopted, that beft fuits the, diforderly affections of the human frame. Cuftomers 
will be drawn to each conventicle by new induftry and addrefs in. practifing on 
the paffions and. crédulity. of the populace. And in the end,. the civil magiftrate 
will find, that he has paid dearly for his pretended frugality, in faving a fettled 
foundation for the priefts;. and that in reality the moft decent and advantageous 
compofition, which he. can make with the fpiritual guides, is to bribe. their-in- 
dolence, by, affixing ftated.falaries to their profeffion, and rendering, it- fuper 
fluous for them to be farther active, than merely to preferve their flock from 
ftraying in queft° of new paftures. And in this manner ecclefiaftical eftablith- 
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ments, tho’ commonly they arofe at firft from religious views, prove in the end 
advantageous to the political interefts of fociety. 


Bur we may obferve, that few ecclefiaftical eftablifhments have been fixed 
upon a worfe foundation than that of the church of Rome, or have been at- 
tended with circamftances more hurtful to the peace and happinefs of mankind. 

Tue large revenues, privileges, immunities, and powers of the clergy ren- 
dered them formidable to the civil magiftrate, and armed with too extenfive 
authority an order of men, who always adhere clofely together, and who never 
want a plaufible pretence for their encroachments and ufurpations. The higher 
dignities of the church ferved indeed, to the fupport of gentry and nobilitys 
but by the eftablifhment of monafteries, many of the loweft vulgar were taken 
from the ufeful arts, and maintained in thofe receptacles of floth and ignorance. 
The fupreme head of the church was a foreign potentate, who was guided by 
interefts, always different, fometimes contrary to thofe of the community. And 
as the hierarchy was neceflarily folicitous to preferve an unity of faith, rites and 
ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran a manifeft rifque of being extinguifhed ; 


and violent perfecutions, or what was worfe, a ftupid and abject credulity, took 
place every where. 


To encreafe thefe evils, the church, tho’ fhe poffeffed large revenues, was not 
contented with her acquifitions, but retained a power of practifing farther on the 
ignorance of mankind. She even beftowed on each individual prieft a power 
of enriching himfelf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, and left him 
{till a powerful motive for diligence and induftry in his calling. And thus, that 
church, tho’ an expenfive and burthenfome eftablifhment, was liable to many of 
the inconveniencies, which belong to an order of priefts, trufted entirely to their 
own art and invention for attaining a fubfiftance. 

Tue advantages, attending the Romifh hierarchy, were but a fmall compen- 
fation for its inconveniencies. The ecclefiaftical privileges, during barbarous times, 
had ferved as a check to the defpotifm of Kings. The union of all the weftern 
churches under the fupreme pontiff facilitated the intercourfe of nations, and tended 
to bind all the parts of Europe into a clofe connection with each other. And the 
pomp and fplendour of worfhip, which belonged to fo opulént an eftablifhment, 
contributed, in fome refpects, to the encouragement of the fine arts, and began 
to diffufe a general elegance of tafte, by uniting it with religion. 


Ir will eafily be conceived, that, tho’ the balance of evil prevailed in the 
Romifh church, this was not the chief reafon, which produced the .reformation. 
A concurrence of incidents muft have contributed to forward that great work. 


Popr 
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Pope Leo the tenth, by his @enerous and enterprizing temper, had very much Chap. III. 
exhaufted his treafury, and was obliged to make ufe of every invention, which 152! 
might yield money, in order to fupport his projeés, pleafures, and Jiberalities, The Origin of the 
fcheme of felling indulgences was fuggefted to him, as an expedient which had reformation 
often ferved in former times to draw money from the chriftian world, and make 
devout people willing contributors to the grandeur and riches of the court of 
Rome. The church, it was fuppofed, was poffefied of a great ftock of merit, 
as being entitled to all the good works of the faints, beyond what were employed 
in, their own juftification; and even to the merits of Chrift himfelf; which were 
infinite and unbounded: And from this unexhaufted treafury, the pope might 
retail particular portions, and by that traffic acquire money, to be employed in 
pious purpofes, the refifting the Turk, or fubduing fchifmatics. When the mo- 
ney came into his treafury, the greateft part of it was ufually diverted to other 
purpofes *, 

Ir is commonly believed, that Leo, from the penetration of his genius, and 
his familiarity with literature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule and fallacy 
of the doérines, which, as fupreme pontiff, he was obliged by his intereft to 
promote: And it is the lefs wonder, therefore, that he employed for his profit 
thofe pious frauds, which his predeceffors, the moft ignorant and credulous, 
had always, under plaufible pretences, made ufe of for their felfith purpofes. He 
publifhed the fale of a general indulgence +3; and as his expences had not only 
exhaufted his ufual revenue, but even anticipated the income of this extraordinary 
expedient, the feveral branches of it were openly given away to particular per- 
fons, who were entitled to levy the impofition. The produce particularly of 
Saxony and the countries bordering on. the Baltic was affigned to his fitter, Mag- 
dalene, married to Cibo, natural fon of Innocent the eighth; and fhe, in order 
to enhance her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one Arcemboldi, a Genoefe, 
now a bifhop, formerly a merchant, who ftill retained all the lucrative arts of 
his former profeffion t+, The Autftin friars had ufually been employed in Saxony 
to preach the indulgences, and from this truft had derived both profit and confi- 
deration: But Arcemboldi, fearing, left practice might have taught them means. 
to fecrete the money §, and expecting no extraordinary fuccefs from the ordinary 
methods of collection, gave this occupation to the Dominicans. Thefe monks, 
in order to prove themfelves worthy of the diftinétion conferred on them, exag- 
gerated the benefit of indulgences by the moft unbounded panegyrics ; and ad- 
vanced doétrines on that head, which, tho” not more ridiculous than thofe al- 
ready received, were fuch as the ears of the people were not yet fully accuftomed: 


* Father Panl and Sleidan, + In 1517, { Father Paul, Sleidan. § Father Paul, lib.. 1, 
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t¢ ‘To add to the feandal; the colletors of this revenue are faid to have lived 
vey licentious lives, and to, have {pent in taverns, gaming-houfes, and places ftill 
yore infamous, the money, which devout perfons had faved from their ufual ex- 
paces, in order to purchafe a-remiffion of their fins *. 

Ant thefe circumftances might have given offence, but would have been at- 
taded with no event of any importance, had there not arifen a man, qualified 
ti take advantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Auftip friar, profeffor 
iithe univerfity of Wirtemberg, refenting the affront put upon his order, began 
ti preach againft thefe abufes in the fale‘of indulgences ; and being naturally of 
afiery temper, and being provoked by oppofition, he proceeded even to decry 
idulgences themfelves 5 and was thence carried, by the heat of difpute, to 
aeftion the authority of the pope, from which his adverfaries derived their chief 
aguments againft him 7. Still. as he enlarged his reading, an order to fupport 
refe tenets, he difcovered fome new abufe or error in the church of Rome; 
ad finding his opinions greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them by writing, 
cfcourfes, fermons, conferences; and daily encreafed the number of his difciples. 
all Saxony, all Germany, all Europe were in a very little time filled with the 
vice of this daring innovator; and men, rouzed from that lethargy, in which 
ney had fo long flept, began to call in queftion the moft antient and moft re- 
cived opinions. The elector of Saxony, favourable to Luther’s doctrine, pro- 
t&ed him from the violence of the papal jurifdiction: The republic of Zuric 
ven reformed their church according to the new model: Many fovereigns of 
ne empire, and the imperial diet itfelf, fhowed a favourable difpofition towards 
i: And Luther, a man naturally inflexible, vehement, opinionative, was be- 
ome incapable either from promifes of advancement, or terrors of feverity, to 
clinquifh a fect, of which he was himfelf the founder, and which brought him 
glory, fuperior to all others, the glory of dictating the religious faith and prin- 
iples of multitudes. 

Tue rumour of thefe innovations foon reached England; and as there full 
abfifted in that kingdom great remains of the Lollards, whofe principles refembled 
liofe of Luther, the new doétrines gained fecretly many partizans among the 
aiety of all ranks and denominations. Henry had been educated in a ftrict at- 
achment to the church of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudice againft 
wather, who, in his writings, fpoke with contempt of Thomas Aquinas, the 
<ing’s favourite author: He oppofed himfelf therefore to the progrefs of the 
“uutheran tenets, by all the influence which his extenfive and almoft abfolute au- 
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thority conferred upon him: He even undertook to combat them with weapons Chap. HI, 
not ufually employed by monarchs, efpecially thofe in the flower of their ag. "Set 
and force of their paffions. He wrote a book in Latin againft the principles ¢ 

Luther; a performance, which, if allowance be made for the fubjeét and th 

age, does no difcredit to his capacity, He fent a copy of it to Leo, who re 

ceived fo magnificent a prefent with great teftimony of regard ; and conferred o| 

him, the title of Defender of the Faith; an appellation ftill retained by th Ffeury te 
Kings of England. Luther, who was in the heat of controverfy, foon wrote ai ceives the title 
anfwer to Henry; and without regard to the dignity of his antagonift, treatec she 
him with all the acrimony of ftyle, to which, in the courfe of his polemics, hy 

had fo long been accuftomed. The King, by this ill ufage, was ftill more preju 

diced againft the new doétrines; but the public, who naturally favour the weake 

party, were inclined to attribute ‘to Luther the vi€tory in the difpute f. And a 

the controverfy became more illuftrious, by Henry’s entering the lifts, it drew fti! 

more the attention of mankind; and the Lutheran doGtrine acquired daily nev 

converts in every part of Europe. 

Tue quick and furprizing progrefs of this bold feé may juftly in part bt Cautes of the 
afcribed to the late invention of printing, and revival of learning : Not thatprogref of 
reafon bore any confiderable part, in opening mens eyes with regard to the ° vesatabalaae 
poftures of the Romifh church: For of all branches of literature, philofophy 
had, as yet, and till long afterwards, made the moft inconfiderable progrefs ; 
neither is there any inftance where argument has been able to free the people from 
that enormous load of abfurdity, with which fuperftition has every where over: 
whelmed them: Not to mention, that the rapid advance of the Lutheran doc- 
trine, and the violence, with which it was embraced, prove fufficiently, that it 
owed not its fuccefs to reafon and reflection. The art of printing and the revival 
of learning forwarded its progrefs in another manner. By means of that art, 
the books of Luther and his feétaries, full of vehemence, declamation and a rude 
eloquence, were propagated more quickly, and in greater numbers. The minds 
of men, fomewhat awakened from a profound fleep of fo many centuries, were 
prepared for every novelty, and fcrupled lefs to tread in any unufual path, which 
was opened to them. And as copies of the fcriptures and other antient monu- 
ments of the chriftian faith became more common, men perceived the innova- 
tions, which were introduced after the firft centuries ; and though argument and 
reafoning could not give conviction, an hiftorical fact, well fupported, was able 
to make impreffion on their underftandings. Many of the powers, indeed, af- 
fumed by the church of Rome, were very antient, and were prior to almoft every 
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political government eftablifhed in Europe: But as the ecclefiaflics would not 
agree to pofiefs their privileges as matters of civil right, which ime could ren- 
der valid, but appealed {till to a divine origin, men were temptel to look into 
their primitive charter; and they could, without much difficuly, perceive its 
defect in truth and authenticity. 

In order to beftow on this topic the greater influence, Luther ani his followers, 
not fatisfied with oppofing the pretended divinity of the Romih church, and 
difplaying the temporal inconveniencies of that eftablifhment, :arried matters 
much farther, and treated the religion of their anceftors, as aboninable, deteft- 
able, damnable; foretold by facred writ itfelf as the fource of all wickednefs and 
pollution, They denominated the pope antichrift, called his ommunion the 
fcarlet whore, and gave to Rome the appellation of Babylon, expreffions, 
which, however applied, were to be found in fcripture, and which were better 


-ealculated to operate on the multitude than the moft folid argumens. Excited by 


conteft and perfecution on the one hand, by fuccefs and applaufe on the other, 
many of the reformers carried to the greateft extremity their opjofition againft 
the church of Rome; and in contradiction to the multiplied fuprftitions, with 
which that communion was loaded, they adopted an enthufiaftic train of devo- 
tion, which admitted of no obfervances, rites or ceremonies, but placed: all merit 
in a myfterious fpecies of faith, in inward vifion, rapture, and extacy. The 


new fectaries, feized with this {pirit, were indefatigable in the propagation of 


their doétrine, and fet at defiance all the anathemas and punifhmenss, with which 
the Roman pontiff endeavoured to overwhelm them, 

Tuar the civil power, however, might afford them protectin againft the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, the Lutherans advanced do€trines favowable, in fome 
refpedts, to the temporal authority of fovereigns. They inveigled againft the 
abufes of the court of Rome, with which men were at that tim: generally dif- 
contented ; and exhorted princes to reinftate themfelves in thoe powers; of 
which the incroaching fpirit of the ecclefiaftics, and efpecially of the fovereign 
pontiff, had fo long bereaved them. They condemned celibacy and monattic 
vows, and thereby opened the doors of the convents to thofe. wio were either 
tired of the obedience and chaftity, or difgufted with the licence, in: which they 
had hitherto lived. They blamed the exceflive riches, the idlenefs, -he libertinifm 
of the clergy; and pointed out their treafures and revenues as hwful fpoil to. 
the firlt invader. And as the ecclefiaftics had hitherto conducted a willing and 
a ftupid audience, and were totally unacquainted with controverf, much more 
with every fpecies of true literature; they were unable to defend’ thenfelyes acainft 
men, armed with authorities, citations, and, popular topics, anc qualified to 

triumph 
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triumph in every altercation or debate. Such were the advantages, with which 
the reformers began their attack of the Roman hierarchy ; and fuch were the 
caufes of their rapid and aftonifhing fuccefs. 

Leo the teath, whofe overfight and too fupine truft in the profound ignorance 
of the people, had given rife to this feét, but whofe found judgment, modera- 
tion and temper, were well qualified to retard it progrefs, died in the flower of his 
age, a little after he received the King’s book againft Luther; and he was fuc- 
ceeded in the papal chair, by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the em- 
peror Charles) This man was fitted to gain on the reformers by the integrity, 
candour, and fimplicity of manners, by which he was diftinguifhed ; but, fo vio- 
lent were their prejudices againft the church, he rather hurt the caufe by his impru- 
dent exercife of thofe virtues. He frankly confeffed, that many abominable and 
deteftable practices prevailed in the court of Rome; and by this fincere avowal, 
he gave occalion of much triumph to the Letherans, This pontiff alfo, whofe 
penetration was not equal to his good intentions, was feduced to concur in that 
league, which Charles and Henry had formed againft France *; and he thereby 
augmented the fcandal, occafioned by the practice of fo many preceding popes, 
who ftill made their fpiritual arms fubfervient to political purpofes. 


Tue empeor, Charles, who knew, that Wolfey had received a difappoint- 
ment in his ambitious hopes by the eleCtion of Adrian, and who dreaded the re- 
fentment of that haughty minifter, was folicitous to repair the breach made in 
their friendfhip by this incident. He paid a new vifit to England; and befides, 
flattering the vanity of the King and the cardinal, he repeated to Wollfey all the 
promifes, which he had made him, of feconding his pretenfions to the papal 
throne. Wolley, fenfible that Adrian’s great age and infirmities promifed a 
fudden vacancy, diflembled his refentment, and was willing to hope for a more 
profperous iffue of the next election. The emperor renewed the treaty made at 
Bruges, to which fome articles were added; and he agreed to indemnify both the 
King and Wolfey for the revenues which they fhould lofe by a breach with 
France, The more to ingratiate:himfelf with Henry and the Englifh nation; he 
gave to Surrey, admiral of England, a commifiion for being admiral of his do- 
minions ; and he himfelf was inftalled knight of the garter at London. After a 
ftay of fix weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, and in ten days 
arrived in Spain, where he foon -pacified the tumults which had arifen in his 


abfence-+, 
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Tue King declared war againft France; and this meafure was founded on fo 
little reafon, that he could allege nothing as a ground of quarrel, but Francis’s 
refufal to fubmit to his arbitration, and his fending Albany into Scotland. This 
laft ftep had not been taken by the French King, till he was quite affured of 
Henry’s refolution to attack him. Surrey landed fome troops at Cherbourg in 
Normandy; and after laying wafte the country, he failed to Morlaix, a rich 
town in Britanny, which he took and plundered. The Englifh merchants had 
great property in that place, which was no more {pared by the foldiers, than the 
goods of the French. Surrey then left the charge of the fleet to the vice-admi- 
ral; and failed to Calais, where he took the command of the Englith army, 
deftined for the invafion of France. This army, when joined by forces from 
the Low Countries under the command of the count de Buren, confifted in the 
whole of 18,000 men. . 

Tue French had made it a maxim in all their wars with the Englifh, fince the 
reign of Charles the fifth, never, without great neceffity, to hazard a general 
engagement; and the duke of Vendome, who commanded the French army, 
now embraced this wife policy. He fupplied the towns moft expofed, efpecially 
Boulogne, Montreuil, Terotienne, Hedin, with ftrong garrifons and plenty of 
provifions: He himfelf took poft at Abbeville, with fome Swifs and French in- 
fantry, and a body of cavalry: The count of Guife encamped under Montreuil 
with fix thoufand men. Thefe two bodies were in a fituation to join upon oc- 
cafion ; to throw fuccour into any town, that was threatened; and to harrafs the 
Englifh in every movement. Surrey, who was not fupplied with magazines, 
firft divided his army for the convenience of fubfifting them; but finding that 
his quarters were every moment beaten up by the activity of the French gene- 
rals, he drew together the forces, and laid fiege to Hedin. But neither did he 
fucceed in this enterprize. The garrifon made vigorous fallies upon his army : 
The French forces affaulted them from without: Great rains fell: Fatigue and 
bad weather threw the foldiers into dyfenteries: And Surrey was obliged to raife 
the fiege, and put. his troops into winter quarters about the end of Oétober. 
His rear-guard was attacked at ‘Pas in Artois ; and five or fix hundred men were 
cut off; nor could all his efforts make him mafter of one place within the French 
frontier. 

Tue allies were more fuccefsful in Italy. Lautrec, who commanded the 
French, loft a bloody battle at Bicocco near Milan; and was obliged to retire 
with the remains of hisarmy. This misfortune, which proceeded from Francis’s 
negligence in not fupplying Lautrec with money *, was followed by the lofs of 
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Genoa. The caftle of Cremona was the, fole fortrefs in Italy, which remained in Chap. III. 

the hands of the French. a 
Europe was now in fuch a fituation, and fo conneéted by alliances and intereft, 

that it was almoft impoffible for war to be kindled in one part, and not diffufe 

itfelf thro’ the whole: But of all the leagues among kingdoms, the clofeft was 

that which had fo long fubfifted between France and Scotland; and the Englifh, 

while at war with the former nation, could not expect to remain long unmolefted 

on the northern frontier. No fooner had Albany arrived in Scotland, than he Was with 

took meafures for kindling a war with England; and he fummoned the whole Scotland. 

force of the kingdom to meet in the fields of Rofline +. He thence conducted 

the army fouthwards into Annandale; and prepared.to pafs the borders at Solway- 

Frith. But many of the nobility were difgufted with the regent’s adminiftration; 

and obferving, that his connexions with his native country were very feeble in 

comparifon of thofe. with France, they murmured, that for the fake of foreign in- 

terefts, their peace fhould be fo often difturbed, and war, during their King’s 

minority, be wantonly entered into with a neighbouring nation, fo much fuperior 

in force and riches. The Gordons, in particular, refufed to advance any farther; 

and Albany, obferving a general difcontent to prevail, was obliged to conclude a 

truce with lord Dacres, warden of the Englifh weft marches. Soon after, he 

departed for France; and left the oppofite faction fhould gather force in his 

abfence, he fent thither before him the earl of Angus, hufband to the queen 

dowager. 


Next year, Henry, that he might take advantage of the regent’s abfence, 
marched an army into Scotland under the command of Surrey, who. ravaged 
the Merfe and Teviotdale without oppofition, and burned the town of Jedburgh. 
The Scots had neither King nor Regent to.condu& them: The two Humes had 
been put to death: Angus was in a manner banifhed : No nobleman of vigour or 
authority remained, who was qualified to aflume the government: And the Eng- 
ith monarch, who knew the diftreffed fituation of the country, determined to 
puth them to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, by the fenfe of their prefent 
miferies, to make a folemn renounciation of the French alliance, and embrace that 
of England *. He even gave them hopes of contracting a marriage between the 
lady Mary, heirefs of England, and their young monarch; an expedient, which 
would for ever unite the two kingdoms {: And the queen dowager, with her 
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Chap. IIT. whole arty, recommended every where the advantages of this alliance, and of a 


1523. 


confed-acy with England. They faid, that the interefts of Scotland had too 
long ten facrificed to thofe of the French nation, who, whenever they found 
themfees reduced to difficulties, called for the affiftance of their allies, but were 
ready » abandon them, fo foon as they found their advantage in making peace with 
Englad : That where a fmall ftate entered into fo clofe a confederacy with a 
greatei it muft always expect this treatment, as a confequence of the unequal 
allianc; but that there were peculiar circumftanoes in the fituation of the king- 
doms,which, in the prefent cafe, rendered it inevitable: That France was fo 
diftanand fo divided from them by feas, that the fcarce could by any means, 
and neer could in time, fend fuccours to the Scots, fufficient to proteét them 
againftavages from the neighbouring kingdom: That nature had, in a manner, 
framecan alliance between the two Britifh nations ; having inclofed them in the 
fame iand; given them the fame manners, language, laws, and form of govern- 
ment ;and prepared every thing for an intimate union between them : And thar, 
if natiaal antipathies were abolifhed, which would foon be the effe& of peace, 
thefe to kingdoms, fecured by the ocean and by their domettic force, could fet 
at defiice all foreign enemies, and remain for ever fecure and unmolefted, 

| Ti partizans of the French alliance faid, on the other hand, that the very 
treafon: which were urged in favour of a league with England, the clofe neigh- 
bourhod of the kingdom and its fuperior force, were the real caufes, why a 
fincerand durable confederacy could never be framed with that hoftile nation: 
That nong neighbouring ftates, occafions of quarrel were frequent; and the more 
powenl people would be fure to feize every frivolous pretence for oppreffing the 
weake; and reducing them to fubjection: That as the near neighbourhood of 
Francand England had kindled a war almoft perpetual between them, it was the 
interef of the Scots, if they wifhed to maintain their independancy, to preferve 
their ue with the former kingdom, which balanced the force of the latter: 
That i they deferted that old and falutary alliance, on which their importance 
in Euype chiefly depended, their antient enemies, ftimulated both by intereft and 
by paion, would foon invade them with fuperior force, and reduce them to fub= 
JeGtion Or if they delayed the attack, the infidious peace, by making the Scots 
lofe th ufe of arms, would only prepare the way for a flavery more certain and 
more retrievable *. 


Tuarguments employed by the French party, being feconded by the natural 
prejudes of the people, feemed rather to prevail :-And when the regent himfelf, 
who hi been long detained beyond his appointed time by the terror of the Englifh 

* Buchannan, lib, 14. 
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fleet, at laft appeared among them, he was able to throw the balance entely on Chap. IIT. 
that fide. By the authority of the convention of ftates, he affembled an arty, with 1523. 
a view of avenging the ravages committed by the Englith in the beginninof the 
campaign; and he led them fouthwards towards the borders. But wm they 

were pafling the Tweed at the bridge of Melrofs, the Englifh party wei again 

able to raife fuch oppofition, that Albany thought proper to make a retrea He 
marched downwards, along the banks of the Tweed, keeping that riven his 

right; and fixed his camp oppofite to Werk-Caftle, which Surrey hac lately 
repaired. He fent over fome troops to befiege that fortrefs, who made preach 

in it, and ftormed fome of the outworks: But the regent, hearing of ie ap- 

proach of an Englifh army, and difcouraged by the advanced feafon, thougt pro- 

per to difband his forces and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he went ver to 
France, and never again returned to Scotland. The Scots nation, agitated t their 
domeftic factions, were not, during feveral years, in a condition to gie any 

more difturbance to England ; and Henry had full leifure to profecute his efigns 

on the continent. 

Tue reafon, why the war againft France proceeded fo flowly on the art of 
England was the want of money. All Henry the feventh’s tréafures we long 
fince difipated; the King’s habits of expence ftill remained; and his rvenues 
were unequal even to the ordinary fupport of his government, much morto his 
military enterprizes. He had laft year caufed a general furvey to be madef the 
kingdom; the numbers of men, their years, profeffion, ftock, revenue * and 
exprefled great fatisfaction on finding the nation fo opulent. He then ifftd out 
privy feals to the moft wealthy, demanding loans of particular fums; ad this 
act of power, tho’ fomewhat irregular and tyrannicat, had been formerly pictifed 
by the Kings of England ; and the people were now familiarized to it. BuHen- 
ry carried his authority much farther on this occafion. He publifhed an ect for 
a general tax upon his fubjects, which he ftitl called a loan; and he levid five 
fhillings in the pound from the clergy, two. fhillings from the laity. Th pre- 
tended loan, as being more regular, was really more dangerous to the liberes of 
the people ; and was a precedent for the King’s impofing taxes without cifent 
of Parliament. 

Henry fummoned a Parliament this year, together with a convocation and rrthof Ah 
found neither of them in a difpofition to complain of the infringement oftheir A Parliament, 
privileges. It was only doubted, how far they would carry their liberality > the 
King. Wolfey, who had undertaken the management of this affair, begarwith 
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the convocation; in hopes, that their example would influence the Parliament to 
grant a large fupply. He demanded a moiety of their ecclefiattical revenues to 
be levied in five years, or two fhillings in the pound during that time, and tho’ 
he met with oppofition, he reprimanded fo feverely the refractory members, 
that his requeft was at laft complied with. The cardinal afterwards, attended by 
feveral of the nobility and prelates, came to the houfe of commons; and ina 
long and elaborate fpeech laid before them the public neceffities, the dangers of 
an invafion from Scotland, the affronts received from France, the league in which 
the King was engaged with the pope and the emperor; and he demanded a 
grant of 800,000 pounds, divided into four yearly payments; a fum, computed 
from the late furvey or valuation to be equivalent to four fhillings in the pound 
of one year’s revenue, or one fhilling in the pound yearly, according to the divi- 
fion propofed. So large a grant was unufual from the commons; and tho’ the 
cardinal’s demand was feconded by Sir Thomas More the fpeaker, and feveral 
other members attached to the court, the houfe could not be prevailed with to 
comply +. They only voted two fhillings in the pound on all policfled of twenty 
pounds a year and upwards; one fhilling on all betweea twenty pounds and forty 
fhillings a year; and on all the reft of the fubjeéts above fixteen years of age a 
groat a-head. This laft fum was divided into two yearly payments ; the former 
into four yearly payments, and was not therefore at the outmoft above fix-pence in 
the pound. The grant of the commons was but the moiety of the fum demanded ; 
and the cardinal, therefore, much mortified with the difappointment, came again 
to the houfe, and defired to reafon with fuch as refufed to comply with the King’s 
requeft. He was told, that it was a rule of the houfe never to reafor 
themfelves; and his defire was rejected. The commons 
little their former grant, and voted an impofition of thre 
on all poffeffed of fifty pounds:a year, and upwards *. 


1 but among 
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The proceedings of this 
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* It is faid, that when Henry heard that the commons mide a great difticulty of granting the re- 
quired fupply, he was fo provoked, that he fent for Edward Montague, one of the members, who had 
a confiderable influence on the houfe; and he being introduced to his majeity, had the mortification 
to hear him fpeak in thefe words: Ho! man! avilf they not fuffer my bill to pa: ? And laying 
his hand on Montague’s head, who was then on his knees before him: Ge my b2l) poffd by 
to-morrow, or elfe to-morrow this bead of yours fhall be of: This cavalier manner of Henry fuc- 
ceeded: For next day the bill was pafled. Collins's Britih peerage. Grove’s life of Wolfy. We are 


told by Hal/, fol. 38, That cardinal Wolfey endeavoured to terrify the citizens of Lonéon into 


the general loan, exatted in 152 5, and told them plainly, that it were better, that Some fhould Suffer 
indigence, than that the King at this time Joould lack; and therefore beware and r 


eff not, nor ruffle not in 
this cafe, for it may fortune to coft Jome people their beads. Such was the ftyle, employed by this King. 
and his minifters, 


houfe 


rd 
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houfe of commons difcover evidently the humour of the times: They were ex- 
tremely tenacious of their money, and refufed a demand of the crown, which was 
far from being unreafonable ; but they allowed an encroachment on national pri- 
vileges to pafs uncenfured, tho’ its direét tendency was to fubvert entirely the 
liberties of the people. The King was fo diffatified with this faving difpofition of 
the'commons, that, as he had not called a Parliament during {even years before, 
he allowed feven more to elapfe, before he fummoned another. And on pretence 
f neceffity, he levied, in one year, from all who were worth forty pounds, what 
the Parliament had granted him payable in four years + ; a new invafion of national 
privileges. Thefe irregularities were commonly afcribed to the cardinal’s coun- 
fels, who, trufting to the protection, afforded him by his ecclefiaftical character, 
vas lefs ferupulous in his encroachments on the civil rights of the nation. 

Tuat ambitious prelate received this year a new difappointment in his afpiring 
views. The pope, Adrian the fixth, died ; and Clement the feventh, of the family 
of Medicis, was elected in his place, by the concurrence of the imperial party. 
Wolfey began now to perceive the infincerity of the emperor, and concluded that 
that prince would never fecond his pretenfions to the papal chair. This injury 
was highly refented by the cardinal ; and he began thenceforth to eftrange him- 
{elf from the imperial court, and to pave the way for an union between his maf- 
ter and the French King. Meanwhile, he diffembled his refentment; and after 
congratulating the new pope on:his promotion, applied for a continuation of the 
legantine powers, which the two former popes had conferred upon him. Clement, 
knowing the importance of gaining his friendfhip, granted him a commiffion for 
life ; and by this unufual conceffion, he in a manner transferred to him the whole 
papal authority in England. In fome particulars, Wolfey made a good ufe of this 
extenfive power. He erected two colleges, one at Oxford, another at Ipfwich, 
the place of his nativity: He fought, all over Europe, for learned men to fupply 


the chairs of thefe colleges: And in order to beftow endowments on them, he 


fuppreffed fome fmaller monafteries, and diftributed the monks into other con-. 


vents. The execution of this project became the lefs difficule for him, becaufe 
the Romifh chufch began to perceive, that fhe over-abounded in monks, and that 

1e wanted fome fupply of learning, in order to oppofe the inquifitive, or rather 
difputative, humour of the new reformers. 

Tue confederacy againft France feemed more formidable than ever, on the 
opening of this compaign*. Adrian, before his death, had renewed the league 
with Charles and Henry. The Venetians had been induced to defert the French 
alliance, and to form engagements for the fecuring Sforza in poffeffion of the 


+ Speed. Hall. Herbert. * Guicciardini, lib 14. 
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Milanefe. The Florentines, the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers 
of Italy combined in the fame meafure. The emperor in perfon menaced France 
With a powerful invafion on the fide of Guienne: The forces of England and the 
Netherlands feemed ready to break into Picardy : A numerous body of Germans 
were preparing to ravage Burgundy: But all thefe perils from foreign enemies 
were lefs threatening than a domeftic confpiracy, which had been forming, and 
which was now come to full maturity againft the French monarch. 


Cuarwes duke of Bourbon, conftable of France, was a prince of the moft 
fhining merit; and, befide diftinguifhing himfelf in many military enterprizes, 
he was adorned with every accomplifhment, which became a perfon of his high 
ftation. His virtues, embellifhed with the graces of youth, had made fuch im- 
preffion on Louife of Savoy, Francis’s mother, that, without regard to the in- 
equality of their years, fhe made him propofals of marriage; and meeting with 
a refufal, fhe formed fchemes of unrelenting vengeance againft him. She was a 
woman, falfe, deceitful, vindictive, malicious; but, unhappily for France, had 
by her capacity, which was confiderable, acquired an abfolute afcendant over her 
fon. By her inftigation, Francis put many affronts on the conftable, which it 
was difficult for a gallant fpirit to endure; and at laft he permitted Louife to 
profecute a lawfuit againft him, by which, on the moft frivolous pretences, he 
was deprived of his ample poffeffions ; and inevitable ruin was brought upon: 
him. 

Bourson, provoked at all thefe indignities, and thinking, that, if any in- 
juries could juftify a man in rebelling againft his prince and country, he muft 
itand acquitted, had entered into a fecret correfpondence with the emperor and’ 
the King of England*. Francis, pertinacious in his defign of recovering the 
Milanefe, had propofed to lead his army in perfon into Italy ; and Bourbon,. 
who feigned ficknefs, in order to have a pretence for ftaying behind, intended, 
fo foon as the King had paffed the Alps, to raife an infurrection among his nu- 
merous vaffals, by whom he was extremely beloved, and to introduce foreign 
enemies into the heart of the kingdom. Francis got intimation of his defign ; 
but not being prompt enough in fecuring fo dangerous a foe, the conftable made 
his efcape {; and putting himfelf in the emperor’s fervice, did all the injuries 
to his native country, which his enterprizing fpirit and ‘his great talents for war 
enabled him to perform. Charles profeffed fuch regard for him, that he promifed 
him his fifter in marriage, Eleonora, widow to Emanuel, King of Portugal; and 
when the conftable came to Madrid, fome time after, the emperor received him 


with all the demonftrations of friendfhip. He faid to a Spanifh grandee, that 
* Memoires du Bellay, lib, 2, £ Belcarius, lib, 17. 


he 
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he muft defire him, while Bourbon refided in that city, to allow him to take up Chap. JUL. 
‘his refidence in his houfe, as moft fuitable to his rank and quality. The noble. 4523 
man replied, with a Caftilian dignity, that his majefty’s defire was to him a 
fufficient reafon; but he muft tell him beforehand, that fo foon as Bourbon de- 
parted he would raze to the ground the houfe which had been polluted by the 
prefence of fuch a traitor *, 

Tue King of England, defirous that Francis fhould undertake his Italian ex- 
pedition, did not openly threaten Picardy this year with an invafion; and it was 
late before the duke of Suffolk, who commanded the Englifh forces, pafied 
over to Calais. He was attended with the lords Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, 24th Augutt; 
Morney, Sandys, Berkeley, Powis, and many other noblemen and gentlemen +. 
The Englith army, reinforced by fome troops, drawn from the garrifon of Calais, 
amounted to about 12,000 mén; and having joined an equal number of Flemings 
under the count de Buren, they prepared for an invafion of France. The fiege “sp = 
of Boulogne was firft propofed; but that enterprize appearing difficult, it was 
thought more advifeable to leave this town behind them. The frontier of 
Picardy was very ill provided of troops; and the only defence of that pro- 
vince-was the activity of the French officers, who infefted the allied army 
in their march, and threw garrifons, with great expedition, into every town, 
which was threatened by them. After coafting the Somme, and paffing Hedin, 
Montreuil, Dourlens, the Englith and Flemings prefented themfelves before Bray, 
a place of {mall force, which commanded a bridge over the Somme. Here they 
were refolved to pafs, and, if poffible, to take up winter quarters in France; 
but Grequi threw himfelf into the town, and feemed determined to defend it. 
The allies attacked him with vigour and fuccefs; and when he retreated over 
the bridge, they purfued him fo hotly, that they allowed him not time to break 
it down, but paffed it along with him, and put him toroute. They next advanced 
to Montdidier, which they befieged and took by capitulation. Meeting with no_ 
oppofition, they proceeded to the river Oife, within eleven leagues of Paris, and 
threw that city into great confternation; till the duke of Vendéme haftened with 
fome forces to its relief. The confederates, then, afraid. of being furrounded, 
and reduced to extremities during fo advanced a feafon, thought proper to retire. 
Montdidier was abandoned: And the Englifh and Flemings went each into their 
own country. 


France defended herfelf from the other invafions with equal facility and equal 
good fortune. Twelve thoufand Lanfquenets broke into Burgundy under the 
command of the count of Furftenberg. The count of Guife, who defended 


* Guicciardini, + Herbert. 
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Chap. IIT. that frontier, had nothing to oppofe to them but fome militia, and about nine 


1523. 


iralian, wars. 


hundred heavy-armed cavalry. He threw the militia into the garrifon-towns 5 
and with his cavalry, he kept the field, and fo haraffed the Germans, that they 
were glad to make their retreat into Lorraine. Guife attacked them as they paffed 
the Meufe, put them into diforder, and cut off the greateft part of their rear. 


THe emperor made great preparations on the fide of Navarre; and, though 
that frontier was well guarded by nature, it feemed now expofed to great danger 
from this powerful invafion which threatened it. Charles befieged Fontarabia, 
which had fallen a few years before into Francis’s hands; and when he had drawn 
thither Lautrec, the French general, he raifed the fiege of a fudden,’ and fat 
down before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ftratagem, made a fudden march 
and threw himfelf into Bayonne, which he defended with fuch vigour and 
courage, that the Spaniards were conftrained to raife the fiege. The emperor 
would have been totally unfortunate on this fide, had he not turned back upon 
Fontarabia, and, contrary to the advice of all his generals, fat down, in the 
winter feafon, before that city, well fortified and ftrongly garrifoned. © The 
cowardice or mifconduét of the governor faved him the fhame of a new dif- 
appointment. The place was furrendered in a few days; and the emperor, ha- 
ving finifhed this enterprize, put his troops into winter quarters. 


So obftinate was Francis in profecuting his Italian expedition, that, notwith- 
{tanding thefe dangerous invafions, with which his kingdom was menaced on 
every fide, he had determined to lead in perfon a powerful army to the conquett of 
Milan. The intelligence of Bourbon’s revolt and efcape ftopped’ him at Lyons ; 
and fearing fome infurre€tion in the kingdom from the intrigues of a man fo 
powerful and fo beloved, he thought it prudent to remain in France ; and to fend 
forward his army, under the command of admiral Bonnivet. ‘The dutchy of 
Milan had been purpofely left in a condition fomewhat defencelefs, with a view of 
alluring Francis to attack it 5 and no fooner had Bonnivet paffed the Tefin, than 
the army of the league, and even Profper Colonna, who commanded ‘it, a very 
prudent general, were in the utmoft confufion. It is agreed, that if Bonnivet 
had immediately advanced to Milan, that great city, on which the whole dutchy 
depends, would have opened its gates without refiftance: But as he wafted his 
time in frivolous enterprizes, Colonna had opportunity to reinforce the garrifon, 
and to put the place in a pofture of defence. Bonnivet was now obliged to at- 
tempt reducing the city by blockade and famines and he took poffeffion of all 
the pofts, which commanded the paflages to it, But the army of the league, 
meanwhile, was not inaétive ; and they fo ftraitened and haraffed the quarters of 
the French, that it feemed more likely the latter would themfelves perifh by: 

famines, 
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famine, than reduce the city to that extremity. Sicknefs and fatigue and want 
had wafted them to fuch a degree, that they were ready to raife the blockade 5 
and their only hopes confifted in a great body of Swifs, which was levied for 
the fervice of the French king, and whofe arrival was every day expected. 

Tur Swifs had in that age fo great a fuperiority in the field above almoft 
every other nation, and had been fo much courted by all the great potentates of 
Europe, that they were become extremely capricious and haughty, and though 
that the fate of kingdoms depended entirely. on their affiftance or oppofition. 
Francis had promifed to this body of mercenaries, whom he had hired to join 
Bonnivet, that fo foon as they arrived in the plains of Piedmont, the duke of 
Longueville fhould join them with four hundred lances, and conduct them to 
the French camp: But by fome accident Longueville’s march had been retarded, 
and the Swifs had been obliged to march, without the honour of being efcorted 
by him. Offended at this neglect, as they interpreted it, they no fooner came 
within fight of the French camp, than they. flopped, and inftead of joining Bon- 
nivet, they fent orders to a great body of their countrymen, who then ferved 
under him, immediately to begin their march, and to return home in their 


company *. 


Arrer this defertion of the Swifs, Bonnivet had no other choice, but that of 


making his retreat, as faft as poflible, into France. He accordingly put himfelf 
in motion for that purpofe; but the allies, who forefaw this meafure, were ready 
to fall upon his rear. The French army, however, after a fharp action, made 
good their retreat, tho’ not without confiderable lofs both in officers and private 
men, - Among the reft, fellin this actiof the brave chevalier Bayard, efteemed 
in that age the model of foldiers and men of honour, and denominated the 
knight without fear and without reproach, When this gallant gentleman felt his 
wounds to be mortal, and could no longer fupport himfelf on herfeback,. he 
ordered his attendants to fet him under a tree, and: turn his face towards the 
enemy, that he might die in that pofture. The generals of the allies, and among 
the re(t the duke of Bourbon, came:about him, and expreffed their concern for 
his prefent condition. ‘‘ Pity not me,” cried he to Bourbon; ‘I die in the 
«s difcharge of my duty: They alone are the objects of pity, who. fight againft 
‘+ cheir prince and country t.” 

Tue French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, the Venetians, the Flo- 
réntines were fatisfied with the advantage obtained over them, and: were re- 
folved to profecute their victory no farther, . All thefe powers, efpecially 
Clement, had entertained a violent jealoufy of the emperor’s ambition; and 


* Gnicciardini,, lib, 15. Memoires du Bellay, liv. 2. + Pere Daniel, vol. 3. p. 152: 
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Chap. IIL. their jealoufy was extremely agmented, when they faw him refufe the in- 

1524, -veltiture of Milan, a fief of theempire, to Francis Sforza, whofe title he had 

acknowledged, and whofe defece he had embraced*. They all concluded, 

that he intended to put himfelf n poffeffion of that important dutchy, and re- 

duce Italy to fubjeétion : Clemat in particular, aétuated by this jealoufy, pro- 

ceeded fo far in oppofition to th emperor, that he fent orders to his nuncio at 

London to mediate a reconciliaon between France and England, But affairs 

were not yet fully ripe for thischange. Wolfey, difgufted with the emperor, 

but ftill more actuated by vainzlory, was determined, that he himfelf fhould 

have the renown of bringing abut that great alteration; and he engaged the 

King to reject the pope’s mediapn. A new treaty was even concluded between 

Henry and Charles for the invaon of France. Charles ftipulated to fupply the 

duke of Bourbon with a poweful army, in order to conquer Provence and 

Dauphiny: Henry agreed to py him a hundred thoufand crowns for the firft 

month; after which, he mightither chufe to continue the fame monthly pay- 

ments, or invade Picardy with . powerful army. Bourbon was to poffefs thefe 

provinces with the title of King but to hold them in fief of Henry as King of 

France. The dutchy of Burgudy was to be given to Charles: The reft of the 
Kingdom to Henry. 

Tuts chimerical partition imiediately failed of execution in the article, which 
was moft eafily performed: Borbon refufed to acknowledge Henry as King of 
France. His enterprize, howeer, againft Provence {till took place, A nu- 
merous army of imperialifts invded that country under his command and that 
of the marquis Of Pefcara. Tey laid fiege to Marfeilles, which, being weakly 
gatrifoned, they expected to cery in a little time: But the burgeffes defended 
themfelves with fuch valour ad obftinacy, that Bourbon and Pefcara, who _ 
heard of the French King’s appoach with a numerous army, found themfelves 
under a neceffity of railing the ege; and they led their forces, much weakened, 
baffled, and difheartened, into ‘aly. 

Francis might now have ajoyed in fafety the glory of repulfing all his 
‘enemies, in every attempt whic they had hitherto made of breaking into his 
kingdom: But as he received itelligence, that the King of England, difcou- 
raged by his former fruitlefs eterprizes, and difgufted with the emperor, was 
making no preparations for th invafion of Picardy, his antient ardour feized 
him for the conqueft of Milan and, notwithftanding the advanced feafon, he 

was immediately determined, ontrary to the advice of his wifeft counfellors, to 
lead his army into Italy, 


* juicciardini, libe 15. 
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He paffed the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no foner appeared in Piedmont, than Chap. IIL. 
Rie threw the whole Milanefe into confternation. There was no army in the field The King of 
able to oppofe him; and Milan itfelf, tho’ affecionate to its duke, was not in Francein- 
the fame pofture of defence as Jaft year, whenblockaded by admiral Bonnivet, eee aay 
It was almoft deftitute of inhabitants: Great nmbers had died of the plagues, 
and the reft had fled into the country for fafety Francis immediately marched! 
to that city, which opened its gates to receive hin. The forces of the emperor and’ 

Sforza fled to Lodi; and had Francis been fo firtunate as to purfue them, they 
had abandoned that place, and had been totallydiffipated*. But his ill fate led 
him to befiege Pavia, a town of confiderable ftength, well garrifoned, and de- 
fended by Leyva, one of the braveft officers it the Spanifh fervice. Every até 
tempt, which the French king made to gain thisimportant place proved fruitlefs, 
He battered the walls, and made breaches; but by the vigilance of Leyva, new 
retrenchments were inftantly thrown up behindthe breaches: He attempted to 
divert the courfe of the Tefin, which ran by or fide of the city, and defended 
it; but an inundation of the river deftroyed in me night all the mounds which 
the foldiers, during a longtime, and with infinit pains, had beenerecting. Fa- 
tigue and the bad feafon (for it was now the dpth of winter) had wafted the 
French army. And the more to diminifh its fore, Francis, at the pope’s foli- 
citation, who now declared, almoft openly, for lim, had detached a confiderable 1525+ 
body, under the duke of Albany, to invade thekingdom of Naples. The im- 
perial generals meanwhile were not idle. Pefcra and Lannoy, viceroy of. Na-- 
ples, gathered forces from all quarters. Bourba, having pawned his jewels for 
money, went into Germany, and by his perfonalintereft, levied twelve thoufand 
Lanfquenets, with which he joined the imperiaifts. This army was advancing. 
to raife the fiege of Pavia; and the danger to thiFrench became every day more 


imminent. 

The flate of Europe was fuch, during that ag, that, partly from the want of: 
commerce and~induftry every where, except in Italy and the Low Countries, . 
partly from the extenfive privileges ftill pofieflecby the people in all the great 
monarchies, and their frugal maxims in grantiig money, the revenues of the 
princes were extremely narrow, and even the fmil armies, which they kept on 
foot, could not be regularly paid by them. Tle imperial’ forces, commanded 
by Bourbon, Pefcara, and Lannoy, exceeded mt twenty thoufand men; they 
were the only body of troops maintained by theemperor (for he had not been: 
able to levy any army for the invafion of France either on the fide of Spain orc 


* Guicciardini, lib, 15.. Du Bellay, b..2. 
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Flanders). Yet fo poor was that mighty monarch, that he could tranfmit no money 


for the “4 1yment of “this army; and it was chiefly the hopes of fharing the plunder 
of the French camp, which had mace them advance, and kept them to their 
ftandards. Had Francis raifed the fiege before their approach, and retired to Milan, 
they muft imme diately have difperfed themfelves; and he had obtained a eaniyatete 
victory, without danger or bloodfhed. But it was the character of this Nominohe 
to become obftinate in proportion to the difficulties which he encountered; and 
having once faid, that he would take Pavia or perifh before it, he was refolved 
rather to endure the utmoft extremities than depart from this refolution. 

Tue imperial generals, after cannonading the French camp for feveral days, at 
lat gave a general affault, and broke into the entrenchments. Leyva fallied 

from the town, and threw the befiegers into ftill greater confufion. The Swils 
infantry, contrary to their ufual practice, behaved in a daftardly manner, and de- 
ferted their pot. Francis’s whole army was put to rout; and he himfelf, fur- 
rounded by his enemies, after fighting with the moft heroic valour, and killing 
feven men with his own hand, was at laft obliged to furrender himfelf prifoner. 
Almoft the whole army, full of nobility and brave officers, either perifhed by the 
fword, or were drowned in the river. The few, who efcaped with their lives, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The imperial generals had fo little authority 
over their own troops, even after this fignal victory, that Lannoy, apprchenfive 
left the Lanfquenets fhould feize Francis as fecurity for the pay due to them, im- 
mediately removed him from the camp, and fent him to Pizzighitone. And 
taking advantage of the terrors, which had feized the pope, the Florentines, th 
Duke. of Ferrara, and other Italian ftates, he obliged them, tho’ fecretly ene- 
mies, to advance money for the fubfiftence of his army. 

Tue emperor received this news by Pennalofa, who paffed thro’ France, by 
means of afafe conduét, which he received fromthe captive king. The moderation, 
which he difplayed on this occafion, had it been fincere, would have done him great 
honour. Inftead of rejoicing, he exprefled fympathy with Francis’s ill fortune, 
and difcovered his fenfe of thofe calamities, to which the greateft monarchs are 
expofed*. He refufed the city of Madrid permiffion to make any publie ex- 
preffions of triumph 5 and faid that he referved all his exultation till he fhould be able 
to obtain fome victory over the infidels. He fent orders to his frontier garrifons ~ 
to commit no hoftilities upon France. He fpoke of concluding immediately a 
peace on reafonable terms. But all this feeming equity was only hypocrify, fo 
much the more ea as it was profound. And his fole occupation was 
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the forming fchemes, how, from this great incident, he might draw the utmoft Chap. If, 
advantage, and gratify that exorbitant ambition, by which, in all his actions, he — 1525. 
was wholly governed. 

Tue fame Pennalofa, in paffing thro’ France, carried alfo a letter from Fran- 
cis to his mother, whom he had left regent, and who then refided at Lyons. It 
contained only thefe few words, Madam, all is loft, except our honour. The 
princefs was ftruck with the greatnefs of the calamity. She faw the kingdom 
without a fovereign, without an army, without generals, without money; fur- 
rounded on every hand by implacable and victorious enemies: -And her fole re- 
fource, in her prefent diftreffes, were the hopes, which fhe entertained, of peace 
and even of affiftance from the King of England. 


Hap the King entered into the war againft France from any concerted political 
views, it is evident, that the victory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis, 
were the moft fortunate incidents which could have befallen him, and the only 
ones which could render his fchemes effeCtual. While the war was carried on in 
the former feeble manner, without any decifive advantage, he might have been 
able to poflefs himfelf of fome frontier towns, or perhaps of a fmall territo- 
ty, which he could not keep poffeffion of, without expending much more than 
its value, By fome great‘calamity alone, which annihilated the power of France, 
could he hope to acquire the dominion of confiderable provinces, or difmember 
that mighty monarchy, fo affectionate to its own government and its own fovereigns. 
But as it is probable, that Henry had never before carried his refleCtions fo far ; 
he was ftartled at this important event, and became fenfible of his own danger, 
as well as that of all Europe, from the lofs of a proper counterpoife to the great 
power of Charles. Inftead of taking advantage, therefore, of the diftreffed 
condition of France, he was determined to lend her his affiftance in her prefent ae the 
calamities ; and as the glory of generofity, in raifing a fallen enemy, concurred alliance of 

. : “os F ee : France. 
with his political interefts, he hefitated the lefs in embracing thefe new meafures. 

Some difgufts alfo had previoufly taken place between Charles and Henry, and ftill 
more between Charles and Wolfey ; and that powerful minifter waited only for a fa+ 
vourable opportunity of revenging the difappointments, which he had met with. 
The behaviour of Charles, immediately after the victory of Pavia, gave him 
occafion to revive the King’s jealoufy and fufpicions of his ally. The emperor 
fupported fo ill the appearance of moderation, which he at firft affumed, that he 
chad already changed his ufual: ftile to Henry; and inftead of writing to him witn 
his own hand, and fubfcribing himfelf your affectionate fon and coufin; he digtated 
his letters to his fecretary, and fimply fub{fcribed himfelf Charles +. Wolfey alfo 
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perceived a diminution in the careffes and profeffions, with which the emperor’s 
letters to him were ufually loaded; and this laft imprudence, proceeding from 
the intoxication of fuccefs, was probably more dangerous to Charles's interefts 
than the other. 

Henry, tho’ determined to embrace new meafures, was careful to fave appear- 
ances in the change; and he cavfed rejoicings to be every where made on account 
of the vitory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis. He publicly difmiffed a 
French envoy, whom he had formerly allowed, notwithftanding the war, to re- 
fide at London {: But upon the regent of France’s fubmiffive applications to him, 
he again opened a correfpondence with her; and befides affuring her of his friend- 
fhip and protection, he exacted a promife, that fhe never would confent to the 
difmembering any province of the monarchy for her fon’s. ranfom. With the 
emperor, however, he put on the appearance of vigour and enterprize; and in 
order to have a pretence for breaking with him, he difpatched Tonftal, bifhop 
of London, to Madrid, with propofals for a powerful invafion of France. He 
required, that Charles fhould immediately enter Guienne at the head of a great 
army, in order to put him in poffeffion of that provinces and he demanded the 
payment of lange fums of money, which that prince had borrowed from b‘m in: 
his laft vific atI.ondon. He knew, that the emperor was in.no fituation of exe- 
cuting either of thefe conditions;, and that he had as little inclination to make 
him matter of fuch confiderable territories upon the frontiers of Spain. 

Tonsrat likewife, after his arrival at Madrid, informed his mafter, that Charles,. 
on his part, wanted not complaints again{t England; and in particular was dif 
pleafed with Henry, becaufe laft year he had neither continued his monthly. pay~ 
ments to Bourbon,, nor invaded Picardy, according to his ftipulations;. that, in- 
ftead of expreffing his intentions to efpoufe Mary, when fhe fhould be marriage- 
able, he had hearkened to: propofals, for marrying his niece Habella,. princefs af 
Portugal; and that he had entered into a feparate treaty with Francis, and feemed: 
determined to reap alone all the advantages of the faccefs, with which fortune had 
crowned: his. arms. 

Tua King; influenced by. all thefe motives, concluded:at Moore his:alliance- 
with the regent, and engaged to procure Francis his liberty on.reafonable condi-. 
tions *; The regent alfo, in another treaty, acknowledged the kingdom to be’ 
Henry’s debtor for one million eight hundred thoufand crowns, to be difcharged 
in half yearly. payments of fifty thoufand crowns: After which, Henry was to re- 
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ceive, during his own life, a yearly penfion of a hundred thoufand crowns. Not- Chap. IL 
withftanding his generofity, he could not forbear taking advantage of the cala~- 1525 
mitous fituation of France, in order to exact this lucrative condition from her. 
A large prefent of a hundred thoufand crowns was alfo made to Wolfey, for his 
good offices, but covered under the pretence of arrears due on the penfion grant- 
ed him for relinquifhing the adminiftration of Tournay. 

Meranwui te, as Henry forefaw, that this treaty of France might involve 
him in a war with the emperor, he was alfo determined to fill-his treafury by im- 
pofitions upon his own fubjeéts; and as the parliament had difcovered fome re- 
lutance in complying with his demands, he followed the advice of Wolfey, and 
refolved to:make ufe of his prerogative alone for that purpofe. He iffued out 
commiffions to all the counties of England, for levying four fhillings in the 
pound from the clergy, three fhillings and four pence from the laity; and fo un- Difcontents of 
controulable did he deem his authority, that he took no care to cover, as former- the Englith. 
ly, this arbitraty exaction, even under the flender pretence of aloan. But he foon 
found, that he had prefumed too far on the paflive fubmiffion of his fubjects. 

The people, difpleafed with an exaction beyond what was ufually levied in thofe 
days, but ftill more difgufted with the illegal method of impofing it, broke out in 
murmurs, complaints, oppofition to the commiffioners; and their refractory dif- : 
pofition even threatened a general infurreétion.’ Henry had the prudence.to ftop ; 
fhort, in that dangerous path, into which he had-entered. He fent letters to 
all the counties; declaring, that he meant no force by this laft impofition, and 
that he would take nothing of his fubjeéts but by way of denevolence. He flatter- 
ed himflf, that his condefcenfion in employing that difguife would fatisfy the 
people, and that no one would dare to render himfelf obnoxious to royal autho- 
rity, by refufing any payment required of him in this manner. But the fpirit of 
oppofition was once rou‘ed, and could not fo eafily be quieted at pleafure.» A 
lawyer in the city objecting the ftatute of Richard the third, by which benevo- 
lences were for ever abolifhed, it was repliediby the court, that Richard being an 
ufurper, and his Parliaments faétious afflemblies, his {tatutes could not bind.a law- 
fol and abjolute monarch, who held ‘his crown by ‘hereditary right, and needed 
not to court the favour of a licentious populace +. ©The judges even went fo far 
as to affirm pofitively, that the King might exaét by commiffion anyfum which 
he pleafed; and the privy council gave.a ready affent to this decree, which anni- 
hilated the moft valuable privilege of the people, and rendered all their other 
privileges precarious. Armed with fuch formidable authority, .of royal preroga- 
tive and 2 pretence of law, Wolfey fent for the mayor of London, .and defired to 
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know what he was willing to give for the fupply of his majefty’s neceffities. 
The mayor feemed defirous, before he fhould declare himfelf, to confult the 
common council; but the cardinal required, that he and all the aldermen fhould 
feparately confer with himfelf about the benevolence; and he eluded by that 
means the danger of a formed oppofition. Matters, however, went not fo fmooth- 
ly in the country. An infurreétion was begun in fome places ; but as the people 
were not headed by any confiderable perfon, it was eafy for the duke of Suffolk, 
and the ear] of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by employing perfuafion and au- 
thority, to induce the ringleaders to lay down their arms, and furrender them- 
felves prifoners. The king, finding it dangerous to punith criminals, engaged 
in fo popular a caufe, was determined, notwithftanding his violent, imperious 
temper, to grant them a general pardon; and he very prudently imputed their 
guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affection, but to their poverty. The offen- 
dérs were brought before the ftar-chamber; where, after a fevere charge laid 
againft them by the King’s council, the cardinal faid, ‘* That, notwithftanding 
* their grievous offences, the King, in confideration of their neceffities, had 
* ranted them his gracious pardon, upon condition, that they would give in 
<< fureties for their future good behaviour.” But they replying, that they had 
no fureties, the cardinal firft, and after him the duke of Norfolk, faid, that 
they would ftand bound for them. . Upon which they were difcharged {. 

Tuese arbitrary impofitions, being generally imputed to the cardinal’s coun- 
fels, increafed the general odium,. under which he laboured; and the clemency 
of the pardon, being afcribed. to the King, was confidered as an atonement on: 
his part for the illegality of the meafure. But Wolfey, fupported both by royal and: 
papal authority, proceeded, without fcruple, to violate all ecclefiaftical privileges,. 
which, during that age, were much more facred than civil; and having once pre- 
vailed in that unufual attempt of fuppreffing fome monafteries, he kept all the reft 
in awe, and exercifed over them the moft arbitrary jurifdiction. By his commif~ 
fion as legate, he was impowered. to vifit them, and reform them, and chaftife 
their irregularities; and he employed his ufual agent, Allen, in the exercife of 
this authority. The religious houfes were obliged to compound for their guilt, 
real or pretended, by giving large fums to, the cardinal or his deputy ; and this 
oppreffion was carried fo far, that it reached at laft the King’s ears, which were- 
not commonly open to complaints againft his favourite. He reproved Wolfey; 
in fevere terms, which rendered him, if not more innocent, at leaft more cauti- 
ous for the future. That haughty minifter had built a fplendid palace at Hamp.-. 
ton-court, which he probably intended, as well as. that. of York-place in Weft- 
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minfter, for his own ufe; but fearing the increafe of envy on account of this 
magnificence, and defirous to appeafe the King, he made him a prefent of that 
building, and told him, that, from the firft, he had eredted it for his fervice. 

Tue abfolute authority, poffeffed by the King, rendered his domeftic go- 
vernment, both over his people and his minifters, eafy and expeditious: The 
conduct of foreign affairs alone required effort and application; and they were 
now brought to fuch a fituation, that it was no longer fafe for England to be en- 
tirely neutral. The feigned moderation of the emperor was of very fhort date, 
and it was foon obvious to all the world, that his great dominions, far from 
gratifying his ambition, were only regarded as the means of acquiring an empire 
more extenfive. The terms, propofed by him to his prifoner, were fuch as 
mutt have for ever annihilated the power of France, and deftroyed the balance 
of Europe. He required, that that monarch fhould reftore to him the dutchy 
of Burgundy, ufurped, as he pretended, by Lewis the eleventh upon his anceftors ; 
that he fhould yield Provence and Dauphiny to the duke of Bourbon, to be 
poffefied by him in full fovereignty, without fief or homage to the crown of 
France; that he fhould fatisfy the King of England with regard to the provinces, 
which that prince claimed as his inheritance; and that he fhould renounce all 
title,to Naples, Milan, Genoa, or any territory in Italy *. 

Turse demands were propofed to Francis, foon after the battle of Pavia» 
while he was detained in Pizzighitoné ; and as he had hitherto trufted fomewhat 
to the emperor’s generofity, the difappointment excited in his breaft the moft 
lively indignation. He fa'd, that he would rather live and die a prifoner than 
agree to difmember his kingdom; and that, even were he fo bafe as to fubmit to 
fuch terms, his fubjeéts would never permit him to carry them into execution. 
The offers which he made for obtaining his liberty, were, that he would renounce 
all claims in Italy, that he would affift the emperor in recovering the territories 
ufurped upon the empire by. the Venetians, that he would relinquifh the homage 
due by the emperor for Artois and Flanders, that he would marry Eleonora, the 
emperor’s fifter, (for he was now a widower) and acknowledge the dutchy of 
Burgundy to be poffefied as her dowry ; and to be inherited by her children +. 

Francis was encouraged to perfift in thefe offers, by the favourable accounts, 
which he heard of Henry’s difpofitions towards him, and of the alarms which 
had feized all the chief powers in Italy, upon his defeat and captivity. Ele was 
uneafy, however, to be fo far diftant from the emperor with whom he muft tre 
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might be found poffefied of the fame franknefs of difpofition, by which he him- 
felf was diftinguifhed. He was foon convinced of his miftake. The emperor, 
under pretence of an affembly of the ftates at Toledo, kept, during fome time, 
at a diftance from him; and even after they broke up, delayed his vifit to the 
captive King; feigning a delicacy in that particular, as if his company, in the 
prefent fituation of affairs, before any terms were agreed on, would be regarded 
as an infule upon the royal prifoner. Francis, partly from want of exercife, 
partly from refleCtions on his prefent melancholy fituation, fell into a languithing 
illnefs ; which begot apprehenfions in Charles, left the death of his captive 
fhould bereave him of all thofe advantages, which he propofed to extort from 
him. He then paid him a vifit in the caftle of Madrid; and as he approached 
the bed in which Francis was laid, the fick monarch called to him, ** You come, 
<¢ Sir, to vifit your prifoner.” ‘* No,” replied the emperor, “I come to vifit 
«* my brother, and my friend, who fhall foon obtain his liberty.” He foothed 
his affiiction with many fpeeches of a like nature, which had fo good an effeét, 
that the King daily recovered {; and thenceforth employed himfelf in concert- 
ing with the minifters of the emperor, the terms of his treaty. 

Wuite this negociation advanced flowly, fortune threw into the emperor’s 
hands a new opportunity of agerandizing his dominions in Italy. Francis Sforza, 
impatient that his inveftiture of Milan fhould fo long be delayed, and that even 
after it was granted, it fhould be encumbered with many exorbitant conditions, 
‘had endeavoured to feduce Pefcara, the imperial general, from his fidelity, and to 
engage him in a confpiracy againft his mafter. Pefcara feigned to enter into the 
defign ; but having revealed the whole contrivance, he received orders to take 
poffeffion of the Milanefe ; and Charles made no fecret of his intention to try 
‘Sforza and forfeit his fief, on account of the treafon, which he had committed 
againtt his liege-lord and fovereign *, This incident retained the Italian powers 
in clofer union with France; and the emperor, by grafping too much, found 
himfilf in danger of lofing all his advantages. His apprehenfions were in- 
creafed, when he heard, that Francis had fent a refignation of his crown to the ° 

_aegent, and had defired that the dauphin might be crowned king; orders, 
which, tho’ they were not obeyed, fhewed his determined refolution never to 
fubmit to the unreafonable terms required of him. The chief difficulty of the 
treaty was now reduced to the dutchy of Burgundy s and even that territory, 
Francis had agreed to yield, but she fill infifted on firft recovering his liberty, 
Al mutual confidence was loft between the two princes; and each feared, left 
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advantage (hould be taken of his fimplicity, fhould he firft execute his part of the Chap. IIL 


treaty. 


Ar laft the emperor was willing to relax of his rigour in this particular; and 
the treaty of Madrid was figned, by which, it was hoped, an end would be 
finally put to the differences between thefe great monarchs. The principal con- 
dition was the reftoring of Francis’s liberty, and the delivery of his two eldett 
fons as hoftages to the emperor for the reftitution of Burgundy : If any difficulty 
fhould afterwards occur in the execution of this article, with regard to Burgundy, 
from the oppofition of the ftates, either of. France or of that province, Francis 
ftipulated, that in fix weeks time, he fhould return to his prifon, and remain 
there till the full performance of the treaty. There were many other articles 
in this famous convention, all of them rigorous and fevere to the laft degree 
again{t the captive monarch; and Charles difcovered evidently his intention of 
reducing Italy, as well as France, to fubje€tion and dependance. 

Many of Charles’s minifters forefaw, that Francis, however folemn the oaths,, 
promifes, and proteftations exaéted of him, never would execute a treaty, which 
was fo difadvantageous, or rather ruinous and deftruétive, to himfelf, his pofte- 
rity, and his country, By putting Burgundy into the emperor’s hands, he gave 
his powerful enemy an entrance into the heart of the kingdom: By facrificing 
his allies in Italy, he deprived himfelf of all foreign affiftance; and arming: his. 
oppreffor with the whole force and wealth of that opulent country, rendered him 
abfolutely irrefiftable. To thefe great views of intereft, were added the motives, 
no lefs cogent, of paffion and refentment; while Francis, a prince, who piqued 
himfelf on generofity, reflected on the rigour with which he had been treated dur- 
ing his captivity, and the cruel terms which had been exacted of him for the re- 
covery of his freedom. It was alfo forefeen, that the emulation and rivalfhip, 
which had fo long fubfifted between thefe two monarchs, would make him feel 
the ftrongeft reluctance on yielding the fuperiority to an antagonift, who, by the 
whole tenor of his conduét, he would be apt to think, had fhown himfelf fo: 
little worthy of that advantage, which fortuné, and fortune alone, bad put into: 
his hands. His minifters, his friends, his fubjeéts, his allies, with one voice, 
would be fure to fugeeft to him, that the firft object of a prince, was the prefer- 
vation of his people; and that the laws of honour, which with a private man 
ought to be abfolutely fupreme, and fuperior to all interefts, were witha fovercign 
fabordinate to the great duty of enfuring the fafety of his country.. Nor- could 
it be imagined, that Francis would be fo romantic in his principles, as not to 
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tered all the paffions, by which, both as a prince and a man, he was ftrongly 
actuated. 

Sucu was the reafoning of feveral of Charles’s minifters, particularly of Gat- 
tinara, his chancellor *, who counfelled him to treat Francis with more gene- 
rofity, and to give him his liberty on fuch terms, as would engage him, not by 
the feeble band of treaties, but by the more forcible tye of honour, to a ftri€t and 
faithful performance. But the emperor’s avidity prevented him from following 
this wifer and more honourable council ; at the fame time, that the profpec&t of 
a general combination of Europe hindered him from detaining Francis in cap- 
tivity, and taking advantage of the confufions, which his abfence muft neceffarily 
occafion in his kingdom. Still fufpicious, however, of the fincerity of his prifoner, 
he took an opportunity, before they parted, of afking him, privately and as a 
friend, whether he ferioufly intended to execute the treaty of Madrid ; proteft- 
ing, that, in all cafes, he was firmly determined to reftore him to his liberty, 
and that the profpect of obtaining this advantage needed no longer engage him 
to diflemble. Francis was too well acquainted with Charles’s character to truft 
to the fincerity of this proteftation ; and therefore renewed his affurances of fide- 
lity, and a ftrict obfervance of his word. The emperor replied, that Francis 
was now his beft friend and ally ; but if he fhould afterwards break his engage- 
ments, which he could not fufpeét, he fhould think himfelf entitled to reproach 
him with a conduét fo bafe and unworthy: And on thefe terms the two monarchs 
parted. ‘ 

Francis, on entering into his own dominions, delivered his two eldeft fons 
as hoftages into the hands of the Spainards. He mounted a Turkifh horfe, and 
immediately putting him to the gallop, he waved his hand over his head, and 
cried aloud feveral times, J am yet a King. He foon reached Bayonne, where he 
was joyfully received by the regent and his whole court. Ele immediately wrote 
to Henry; acknowledging that to his good offices alone he owed his liberty, and 
protefting, that he fhould be entirely governed by his councils in all tranfactions 
with the emperor. When the Spanifh envoy demanded his ratification of the 
treaty of Madrid, now that he had fully recovered his liberty, he waved the pro- 
pofal, under colour, that it was neceflary to aflemble previoufly the ftates both 
of France and of Burgundy, and obtain their confent. The ftates of Burgundy 
foon met; and declaring againft the claufe, which contained an engagement of 
alienating their province, they expreffed their refolution of oppofing, even by 
force of arms, the execution of fo ruinous and unjuft an article. The imperial 
minifter then required, that Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid, 
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fhould now return to his prifon; but the French monarch, inftead of com- Chap: IIT. 
pliance, made public the treaty, which, a little before, he had fecretly con- 1526. 
cluded at Cognac, againft the ambitious {chemes and ufurpations of the em-22d May. 
peror *, 

Te pope, the Venetians, and other Italian ftates, who were deeply interefted 
in thefe events, had been held in the moft anxious fufpence with regard to the 
refolutions, which Francis fhould take, after the recovery of his liberty ; and 
Clement, who fufpected, that that prince would never execute a treaty fo hurtful 
to his interefts, and even deftructive of his independancy, had very frankly of- 
fered him a difpenfation from all his oaths and engagements. Francis remained 
not in fufpence ; but entered immediately into the confederacy propofed to him. 
It was ftipulated, by that King, the pope, the Venetians, the Swifs, the Floren- 
tines, the duke of Milan, among other articles, that they would oblige the em- 
peror to deliver up the two young princes of France on receiving a reafonable fum 
of money; and to reftore Milan to Sforza, without farther conditions or incum- 
brances. The King of England was invited to accede, not only as a contracting 
party, but alfo as protector of the holy league, fo it was called: And if Naples 
fhould be conquered from the emperor, in profecution of this confederacy, it was 
agreed, that Henry fhould enjoy a principality in that kingdom of the yearly 
revenue of 30,000 ducats: And that cardinal Wolfey, in confideration of the 
fervices, which he had rendered to Chriftendem, fhould alfo, in fuch an event, 
be put in poffeffion of a yearly revenue of 10,000 ducats. 

Francis was extremely defirous, that the appearance of this great confederacy 
fhould engage the emperor to relax fomewhat of the extreme rigour of the treaty 
of Madrid ; and while he entertained thefe hopes, he was the more remifs in his 
warlike preparations, nor did he fend in due time reinforcements to his allies in 
Italy. Whe Duke of Bourbon had got poffeftion of the whole Milanefe, of which 
the emperor intended to grant him the inveftiture ; and having levied a confide- 
rable army in Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian potentates ; and 
not the lefs fo, becaufe Charles, deftitute of money; had not been able to remit 
any pay to the forces. The general was extremely beloved by his troops and in 
order to prevent thofe mutiniés which were ready to break out every moment, and 
which their affection alone for him had-hitherto reftrained, he led them to Rome, 
and promifed to enrich them by the pluader of that opulent city. He was himfelf 
killed, as he was planting a ladder to fcale the walls; but his foldiers, rather 6th Mry. 
enraged than difcouraged by his death, mounted to the affaule with the utmott : 
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which may be expected from ferocity excited by refiftance, and from infolence 
which takes place when that refiftance is no more. This renowned city, expofed 
by her ‘anew alone to fo many calamities, never endured in any age, even from 
the barbarians, by whom fhe was often fubdued, fuch indignities as fhe was now 
conftrained to fuffer. The unreftrained maffacre and pillage, which continued 
for feveral days, were the leaft ills, to which the unhappy Romans were ex- 
pofed *. Whatever was refpectable in modefty or facred in religion feemed but 
the more to provoke the infults of the foldiery. Virgins fuffered violation in 
the arms of their parents, and upon thofe very altars, to which they had fled 
for protection. Aged prelates, after enduring every indignity, and even every 
torture, were thrown into dungeons, and menaced each moment with the moft 
cruel death, in order to engage them to reveal their fecret treafures, or purchafe 
liberty by exorbitant ranfoms. Clement himfelf, who. had trufted for prote&tion © 
to the facrednefs of his character, and neglected to make his efcape in time, was 
taken captive, and found that his dignity, which procured him no regard from 
the Spanith foldiers, did but draw on him the infolent mockery of the German, 
who, being generally attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleafed tq gratify 
their animofity by the abafement of the fovereign pontiff. 

W uen intelligence of this ‘great event was conveyed to the émperor, that young 
prince, habituated to hypocrify, expreffed the moft profound forrow for the fuc- 
cefs of his arms: He put himfelf and all his court into mourning: He ftopped 
the rejoicings for the birth of his fon Philip: And knowing that every artifice, 
however grofs, is able, when feconded by authority, to impofe upon the people, 
he ordered prayers, during feveral months, to be put up in all the churches for 
the Pope’s liberty ; an event, which, all men knew, a letter under his hand 
could in a moment have procured, 

Tue concern, expreffled by Henry and Francis for the calamity of their ally, 
was much more fincere. Thefe two monarchs, a few days before the fack of 
Rome, had concluded a treaty + at Weftminfter, in which, befides renewing 
former alliances, they agreed to fend ambaffadors to Charles, requiring him to 
accept of two millions of crowns as the ranfom of the French princes, and to 
repay the money, borrowed of Henry ; and in cafe of refufal, the ambaffadors, 
attended with heralds, were ordered to denounce war againft him. ‘This war, it 
was agreed to profecute in the Low Countries, with an army of thirty thoufand 
infantry and fifteen hundred men at arms, two thirds to be fupplied by Francis, 
the reft by Henry. And in order to ftrengthen the alliance between the princes,. 
it was ftipulated, that either Francis or his fon, the duke of Orleans, as fhould 
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afterwards be agreed on, fhould efpoufe the princefs Mary, Henry’s daughter. No Chap. III. 
fooner did the monarchs receive intelligence of Bourbon’s enterprize, than they 1527. 
changed, by a new treaty, the fcene of the projected war from the Netherlands zgth May. 
to Italy; and hearing of the pope’s captivity, they were farther ftimulated to un= 
dertake the war with vigour for the reftoring his liberty. Wolfey himfelf croffed 
the feas, in order to have aninterview with Francis, and to concert meafures for 
that purpofe; and he difplayed all that grandeur and magnificence, with which 
he was fo much intoxicated. He was attended with a train of a thoufand horfe. 
The cardinal of Lorraine, and the chancellor Alancon, met ‘him at Boulogne : 
Francis himfelf, befides granting to that haughty prelate the power of giving in 
every place, where he came, liberty to all prifoners, made a journey as far as 
Amiens to meet him, and even advanced fome miles from the town, the more 
to honour his reception. “It was here ftipulated, that the duke of Orleans fhould 
efpoufe the princefs Mary ; and as the emperor feemed to be taking fome fteps 
towards affembling a general council, the two monarchs agreed not to acknow- 
Jedge it, but, during the interval of the pope’s captivity, to govern the churches 
in their dominions, each by his own authority. Wolfey made fome attempts to 
get his legantine power extended into France, and even into Germany ; but find- 
ing his efforts fruitlefs, he was obliged, tho’ with great reluctance, to defift from 
thefe ambitious enterprizes f. \ 


11th July 


THE more to cement the union between thefe princes, anew treaty was, fome ;¢., Septem- 
time after, concluded at London ; in which Henry agreed to renounce for ever ber- 
all claims to the crown of France; claims, which might now indeed be 
deemed chimerical, but which often ferved as a pretence for exciting the un- 
wary Englifh to wage war upon the French monarchy. As a return for this 
conceffion, Francis bound himfelf and his fucceffors to pay for ever fifty thoufand =" 
crowns a year to Henry and his fucceffors; and thata greater folemnity m ight Pinnce. i 
be given to this treaty, it was agreed, that the Parliaments and great nobility, of 
both kingdoms fhould give their confent to it. The marifchal Montmorency, 
accompanied with many perfons of diftinction, and attended by a pompous equi- 
page, was fent over to ratify the treaty; and was received at London with all 
the parade, which fuited the folemnity of the occafion. ‘The terror of the emperor’s 
greatnefs had entirely extinguifhed the antient animofity between the nations ; and 
Spain, during. more than a century, became, tho’ a more diftant power, the 
chief object of jealoufy to the Englifh. 
Tuis appearance of a cordial union between France and England, tho’ ic” 
added influence to the joint embafly which they fent to the emperor, was not 
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abletto bend that ambitious monarch to fubmit entirely to the conditions infifted on 
by the allies. He departed indeed from his demand of Burgundy as the ranfom of 
the French princes ; but he required, previoufly to their recovery of liberty, that 
Francis fhould evacuate Genoa, and all the fortrefles held by him in Italy : And he 
declared his intention of bringing Sforza to a trial, and confifcating the dutchy 
of Milan, on account of his pretended treafon. The Englifh and French he- 
ralds, therefore, according to agreement, declared war againft him, and fet him 
at defiance. Charles anfwered the Englifh herald with moderation ; but to the 
French, he reproached his mafter with breach of faith, reminded him of the 
private converfation which had paffed between them at Madrid before their fe- 
paration, and offered to prove by fingle combat, that that monarch had a¢ted 
difhonourably. Francis retaliated this challenge by giving Charles the lie; and, 
after demanding fecurity of the field, he offered to maintain his caufe by fingle 
combat. Many meflages pafled to and fro between them; but tho’ both the 
princes were undoubtedly brave, the intended duel never took place, The 
French and Spaniards, during that age, difputed zealoufly which of the monarchs 
incurred the blame of this failure; but all men of moderation every where la- 
mented the power of fortune, that the prince the more candid, generous, and 
finceré, fhould, by unhappy incidents, have been reduced to that cruel fituation, 
that nothing but the breach of his word could preferve his people, and that he 
muft ever after, without being able to make a proper reply, bear to be reproached 
with this infidelity by a rival, inferior to him both in honour and in virtue. 


But tho’ this famous challenge between Charles and Francis had no imme- 
diate confequence with regard to thefe monarchs themfelves, it produced a con- 
fiderable alteration on the manners of the age. The practice of challenges and 
duels, which had been part of the antient barbarous jurifprudence, which was 
ftill preferved on very folemn occafions, and which was even countenanced by the 
civil magiftrate, began thenceforth to prevail on the moft trivial occafions; and 
men, on any affront or injury, thought themfelves entitled, or even required in 
honour, to take private revenges on their enemies, by vindicating their right in 
fingle combat. ‘Thefe abfurd, tho’ generous. maxims, fhed much of the beft 
blood in Chriftendom during more than two centuries ; and notwithftanding the 
feverity of law, fuch is the prevailing force of cuftom, they are far from being as 
yet entirely exploded, 
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Scruples concerning the King’s marriage. ——T he King enters into thefe 


Scruples. Anne Boleyn. Henry applies to the pope for a divorce. 
— The pope favourable. The emperor threatens him. The 
pope's ambiguous conduét. The caufe evoked to Rome. W olfey’s = 


Commencement of the reformation in England. Foreign 
affairs. Wolfey’s death ——A Parliament.——Progre/s of the 
reformation. A Parliament.——King’s final breach with Rome. 
A Parhament. 


fall 


Otwithftanding the fubmiffive deference, paid to the papal authority be- Chap, rv. 
fore the reformation, the marridge of Henry the eighth with Catherine  .1527- 
of Arragon, his brother’s widow, had not pafied without much fcruple and scruples con- 
difficulty. The prejudices of the people were in general tent againft a conjugal £0" — 
union between fuch near relations; and the late King, tho’ he had folemnized ;iage, 
the efpoufals, when his fon was but twelve years of age, gave evidents proofs of 
his intention to take afterwards a proper opportunity of annulling them *. He ‘ 
ordered the young prince, fo foon as he came of age, to enter a proteftation 
againft the marriage + ; and on his death-bed he charged him, as his laft injunc- 
tion, not to finifh an alliance, fo unufual and expofed to fuch infuperable ob- 
jections, After the King’s acceffion, fome members of the Privy Council par- 
ticularly Warham, the primate, openly declared againft the refolution, of com- 
pleating the marriage; and tho’ Henry’s youth and diffipation kept him, during 
fome time, from entertaining any fcruples with regard to the meafure which he 
had embraced, there happened incidents, fufficient to rouze his attention, and to 
inform him of the fentiments, gencrally entertained on that fubject. The ftates 
of Caftile had oppofed the emperor Charles’s efpoufals with Mary, Henry’s 
daughter ; and among other objeétions, had infifted on the illegitimate birth of 
the young princefs f. And when the negotiations were afterwards opened with 
France, and mention was made of betrothing her to Francis or the duke of -Or- 
leans, the bifhop of Tarbe, the French ambaffador, revived the fame objec- 


* Morifon’s Apomaxis, p. 13. + Morifon, p. 13. Heylin’s Queen. Mary, p.:2. 
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Chap. Iv, tion *, But tho’ theie events naturally raifed fome doubts in Henry’s mind, 
1527. there concurred other caufes,, which tended much to fortify his remorfe, and render 
his confcience more ferupulous. 
TheKineen. 1 HE Queen was older that the King by no lefs than fix years ; andthe decay 
ters into thefeof her beauty, together with particular infirmities and difeafes, had contributed, 
fcruples. —_ notwithftanding her blamelefs character and deportment, to render her perfon 
unacceptable to him. ‘Tho’ fhe had born him feveral children, they all died in 
early infancy, except one daughter; and he was the more ftruck with this mif- 
fortune, becaufe the curfe of being childlefs is the very threatening contained in 
the Mofaical law again{ft thofe who efpoufe their brother’s widow. The King 
was actuated by a ftrong defire of having male iffue: “With a view to that 
end, it is believed, more than from defire.towards other gratification, he had, 
a few years before this period, made addreffes to a. young dady, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir John Blount; and when fhe bore him a fon, he exprefied the 
higheft -fatisfa€tion, and immediately created him duke of Richmond. ‘The fuc- 
ceffion of the crown too was a confideration, that occurred to every one, when- 
ever the lawfulnefs of Henry’s marriage was queftioned ; and it was apprehended, 
that, if doubts of Mary’s legitimacy concurred with the weaknefs of her fex, the 
King of Scots, the next heir, would certainly advance his own pretenfions,and might 
throw the kingdom into confufion. The evils, as yet recent, of civil wars and 
convulfions, arifing from a difputed title, made great impreflion on the minds of 
men, and rendered the people univerfally defirous of any event, which might obvi- 
ate fo irreparable a calamity. And the King was thus impelled, both by his pri- 
vate paffions, and by motives of public intereft, to feek the diffolution of his in- 
aufpicious, and, as it was efteemed, unlawful marriage with Catherine. 

Henry afterwards affirmed, that his fcruplesof confcience arofe entirely from 
private refleGtion; and that on confulting his confeflor, the bifhop of Lincoln, 
he found that prelate poffeffed with the fame doubts and difficulties. The King 
himfelf, being fo great a cafuift and divine, proceeded then to examine the 
queftion more carefully by his own learning and ftudy ; and having had recourfe 
to Thomas of Aquine, he obferved that this celebrated doétor, whofe authority 
was great in the church, and abfolute with him, had treated of that very cafe, 
and had exprefsly declared againft the lawfulnefs of fuch marriages T. The pro- 
hibitions, faid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and among the reft, that of 
marrying.a brother’s widow, are moral, eternal, and founded on a divine fanction ; 
and tho” the pope may difpenfe with the rules of the church, the laws of God 
cannot be fet afide by any authority lefs than that which enacted them. ‘The 
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archbifhop of Canterbury was next applied to; and he was required to confult Chap. IV: 
his brethren: All the prelates of England, except Fifher, bifhop of Rochefter, 1527. 
declared unanimoufly, under their hand and feal, that they deemed the King’s 
marriage unlawful *. Wolfey alfo fortified the King’s fcruples +,: partly with 
a view of promoting a total breach with the emperor, Catherine’s nephew, partly 
defirous, of connecting the King more clofely with Francis, by marrying him to 
the dutchefs of Alengon, fifter to that monarch; and perhaps too fomewhat 
difgufted with the queen herfelf, who had reproved him for certain freedoms, 
unbefitting his character and ftation t. But Henry was carried forward, tho’ per- 
haps not at firft excited, by a motive more forcible than even the fuggeftions of 
that powerful favourite. 

Anne Boteyn, who lately appeared at court, had been created maid-of honour Anne Boleyni. 
to the queen; and having had frequent opportunities of being feen by the 
King, and of converfing with him, fhe had acquired an ‘entire afcendant over 
his affections. This young lady, whofe grandeur and misfortunes have rendered 
her fo celebrated, was daughter to Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed 
by the King in feveral embaffies, and who was allied to all the principal nobility 
of the kingdom. His wife, mother to Anne, was daughter of the duke of 
Norfolk ; his own mother. was daughter of the earl of Ormond; his grandfather 
Sir Geoffry Boleyn, who had been mayor of London, had efpoufed one of the 
daughters and co-heirs of the lord Haftings §. Anne herfelf, tho’ then in very 
early youth, had been carried over to Paris by the King’s fifter, when fhe 
efpoufed Lewis the twelfth of France ; and upon the deceafe of that monarch,. 
and the return of his dowager into England, Anne, whofe accomplifhments 
even in her tender years were always much admired, was retained in the fervice 
of Claude, queen’of France, fpoufe to Francis; and after her death, fhe pafled 
into the family of the dutchefs of Alencon, a princefs of fingular merit: The 
exact. time, when fhe returned to England, is not certainly known; but it was. 
after the King had entertained doubts with regard to the lawfulnefs of his mar- 
riage with Catherine; if the account is to be credited, which he himfelf after-- 
wards gave of that tranfaction, Htenry’s fcruples had made him break off all 
conjugal commerce wirh the queen; but as he ftill fupported an intercourfe of 
civility and ‘friendfhip with her, he had occafion, in the vifits, which he paid 
her, to obferve the beauty, the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Find-- 
ing the accomplifhments of her mind nowife inferior to her exterior graces, he- 


* Burnet, voli. p. 38. Stowe, p. 548. t+ Le Grand, vol. iii, p. 46. 166,:168. Saunders. 
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Chap, IV. even entertained the defign of raifing her to the throne; and was the more con- 
n this refolution, when he found that her virtue and modefty prevented 


Leet. 


: irmed i 
= hopes of gratifying his paffion after any other manner. And as every motive 
of inclination and policy, feemed thus to concur in making the King defirous of 
a divorce from Catherine, and as his profpect of fuccefs was inviting, he refolved 
to make applications to Clement, and he fent Knight, his fecretary, to Rome for 
that purpofe. 

Feary applies. LHAT he might not fhock the haughty claims of the pontiff, it was refolved 

> pope ot to found the application on any general doubts of the papal power to per- 
dee Dries) marriage in the nearer degrees of confanguinity ; but only to infift on parti- 
cular grounds of invalidity in the bull, which Julius had granted for the mar- 
riage of Henry and Catherine. Jt was a maxim in the court of Rome, that, if 
the pope be furprized into any conceffion, or grant any indulgence upon falfe 
fuggeftions, the bull may afterwards be annulled ; and this pretence had ufually 
been employed, wherever one pope had recalled any deed, executed by any of his 
predeceffors. But Julius’s-bull, when examined, afforded plentiful matter of this. 
kind ; and any tribunal, favourable to Henry, needed not want a fpecious colour 
for gratifying him in his applications for adivorce. It was faid in the preamble, 
that the bull had been granted upon his folicitation; tho’ it was known, that, 
at that time, he was below twelve years of age: It was alfo affirmed, as another 
motive for the bull, that the marriage was requifite, in order to preferve peace 

‘between the two crowns; tho’ it is certain, that there was not then any ground 

or appearance of quarrel between them. Thefe falfe premifes in Julius’s bull, 

feemed to afford Clement a fufficient reafon or pretence for annulling it, and 
granting Henry a difpenfation for a fecond marriage {. 


to the p 


The.pope far, BUT tho’? the pretext for this indulgence had been Iefs plaufible, the pope 
yourable. ~° syas in fuch a fituation, that he had the ftrongeft motive to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of gratifying the Englith monarch. He was then a prifoner in the hands 
of the emperor, and had no hopes of recovering his liberty on any reafonable 
terms, unlefs by the efforts of the league, which Henry had formed with Fran- 
cis and the Italian powers, in order to oppofe the exorbitant ambition of Charles, 
When the Englith Secretary, therefore, made private applications to him, he 
received a very favourable anfwer ; and a difpenfation was forthwith promifcd to 
be expedited to his mafter *. Soon after, the march of a French army into Ita- 
Jy, under the command of Lautrec, obliged the imperialifts to give Clement his: 
liberty ; and he retired to Orvietto, where the Secretary, with Sir Gregory Caf- 
fali, the King’s refident at Rome, renewed their applications to him. They 
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found bim ftill full of high profeffions of friendfhip, gratitude, and attachment 
to the King; but not. fo.expeditious in granting his requeft as they expected. 
The emperor, who had got intelligence of Henry’s application to Rome, had 
exacted a promife of the. pope, to take no fteps in that affair before he com- 
municated them to the imperial minifters; and Clement, confined by this pro- 
mife, and ftill more overawed by the emperor’s forces in Italy, feemed willing 
to poftpone thofe conceffions defired of him by Henry. Importuned, however, 
by the Englifh minifters, he at laft put into their hands a commifion to Wolfley, 
as legate, in conjunction, with the archbifhop of Canterbury, or any other Eng- 
lifh prelate, to examine the validity of the King’s. marriage, and. of Julius’s dif 
penfation +: He alfo granted them a provifional. di/penfation for the King’s mar- 
riage with any other perfon; and promifed to expedite a decreta] bull, annul- 
ling the marriage with Catherine. But he reprefented to them the dangerous 
confequences, which muft enfue to him, if thefe conceffions fhould come to the 
emperor’s knowledge; and.he conjured them not to publith thofe papers, or maké 
any further ufe of them, till his. affairs were in fuch a fituation as to fecure his 
liberty and independance. And his fecret advice was, whenever they fhould 
find the proper time of opening the fcene, that they fhould prevent all oppoft- 
tion, by proceeding immediately to a conclufion, by declaring the marriage with 
Catherine invalid, and by Henry’s inftantly efpoufing fome other perfon. . Nor 
would it be fo difficult, he faid, for himfelf to confirm thefe proceedings, after 
they were paffed, as previoufly to render them valid, by his confent and au- 
thority f. 

WHEN Henry received the commiffion and difpenfation from his ambaffadors, 
and was informed of the pope’s advice, he laid the whole matter before his mi- 
nifters, and afked their opinion in fo delicate a. fituation. The Englith counfel- 
lors confidered the danger of proceeding in. the manner pointed out to them, 
Should the pope refule to confirm a deed, which he might juftly call ‘precipicate 
and irregular, and fhould he difavow the advice which he gave in fo clandeftine a 
manner, the King would find his fecond marrige totally invalidated; any chil- 
dren, which it might bring him, declared illegitimate ; and his marriage with 
Catherine more firmly rivetted than ever *, And Henry’s,apprehenfions of the pof- 
fibility, or even probability, of fuch an event, were much confirmed,. when he 
reflected on the character and fituation of the fovereign pontiff, 


Cremenr the feventh was a prince of excellent judgment, whenever his timi- 
dity, to which he was-extremely fubje&, allowed. him to make full ufe of thofe; 
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talents, and that penetration, with which he was endowed *. The captivity, 
and other misfortunes, which he had undergone, by entering into a league againtt 
Charles, had fo affeéted his imagination, that he never afterwards exerted himfelf 
with vigour in any public meafures, efpecially if the interefts or inclinations of 
that potentate ftood in oppofition to him. The imperial forces were, at pretent, 
powerful in Italy, and might return to the attack of Rome, which was ftill de- 
fencelefs, and expofed to the fame calamities with which it had already been over- 
whelmed. And befides thefe dangers, Clement found or fancied himfelf expofed 
to perils, which threatened, ftill more immediately, his perfon and dignity, 

Cares, apprized of the timid difpofition of the holy father, threw out 
perpetual menaces of fummoning a general council; which, he reprefent- 
ed, as neceflary to reform the church, and correét thofe enormous abufes, 
which the ambition and avarice of the court of Rome had introduced into every 
branch of ecclefiaftical adminiftration. The power of Clement himfelf, he faid, 
the fovereign pontiff, required limitation; his conduct called aloud for amend- 
ment; and even his title to the throne, which he filled, might juftly be brought 
in queftion. That pope had always paffed for the natural fon of Julian of Me- 
dicis, who was of the fovereign family of Florence; and tho’ Leo the tenth, his 
coufin, had declared him legitimate, upon a pretended promife of marriage be- 
tween his father and mother, few perfons believed that declaration to be founded 
on any juft reafon or authority +. The canon law, indeed, had been entirely 
filent with regard to the promotion of baftards to the papal throne; but, what 
was ftill dangerous, the people had entertained a violent prepoffeffion, that that 
ftain in the birth of any perfon was fufficient to incapacitate him for fo holy an 
office. And in another point, the canon law was exprefs and pofitive, that no 
man, guilty of fimony, could attain that dignity. A fe¥ere bull of Julius the 
fecond had added new fanctions to this law, by declaring, that a fimoniacal elec- 
tion fhould not be rendered valid, even by a pofterior confent of the cardinals. 
But unfortunately Clement had given to cardinal Colonna a billet, containing pro- 
mifes of advancing that cardinal, in cafe he himfelf fhould attain the papal dignity 
by his concurrence: And this billet, Colonna, who was in entire dependance on 
the emperor, threatened every moment to expofe to public view f. 

White Charles terrified the pope with thefe menaces, he alfo allured him by 
hopes, which were no lefs prevalent over his affections. At the time when the em- 
peror’s forces facked Rome, and reduced Clement to Captivity, the Florentines, 
paffionate for their ancient liberty, had’ taken advantage of his diftreffes, and re- 
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volting againft the family of Medicis, had entirely abolifhed their authority in Chap, IV. 
Florence, and re-eftablifhed the former democracy. The better to proteé&t them- 1528: 
felves in their freedom, they had entered into the alliance with France, Eng- 
land, and Venice, againft the emperor; and Clement found, that, by this intereft, 
the hands of his confederates were tied from affifting him in the reftoration of his 
family ; the event, which, of all others, he moft paffionately defired. The empe- 
ror alone, he knew, was able to effectuate this purpofe ; and therefore, whatever 
profeffions he made of fidelity to his allies, he was always, on the leatt glimpfe of 
hope, ready to embrace every propofal of a cordial reconcilement withthat monarch f. 
THeEseE views and interefts of the pope were well known in England ; and as 
the oppofition of the emperor was forefeen to Henry’s divorce, both on account 
of the honour and interefts of Catherine, his aunt, and the’ obvious motive of 
diftreffing an enemy, it was efteemed dangerous to take any meafure of confe- 
quence, in expectation of the fubfequent concurrence of a man of Clement’s 
character, whofé behaviour contained always fo much duplicity, and who was at 
prefent fo little at his own difpofal. The fafeft meafure feemed to confift in pre- 
vioufly engaging him fo far, that he could not afterwards recede, and in making 
ufe of his prefent ambiguity and uncertainty, to extort the moft important con- 
ceffions from him. _ For this purpofe, Stephen Gardiner, the cardinal’s fecretary, 
and Edward Fox, the King’s almoner, were difpatched to Rome, and were or- 
dered to folicite a commiffion from the pope, of fuch a nature as would oblige 
him to confirm the fentence of the commiffioners, whatever it was, and difable 
him, on any account, to recall the commiffion, or evoke the caufe to Rome *. 
But the fame reafon which made the King fo defirous of obtaining this concef- 
fion, confirmed the pope in the refolution of refufing it: He was ftill determined The pont. 
to keep the door open to an agreement with the emperor, and made no feruple of ambiguous 
facrificing all other confiderations to a point which he deemed, of all others, the S°74¥&: 
moft important to his own fecurity, and to that of his family. He granted, there- 
fore, a new commiffion, in which cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wolfey, for 
the trial of the King’s marriage ; but he could not be prevailed on to infert the 
claufes defired of him. And though he put into Gardiner’s hands a letter, pro- 
mifing not to recall the prefent commiffion ; this promife was found, on examina- 
tion, to be couched in fuch ambiguous terms, as left him ftill the power, when- 


ever he pleafed, of departing from it f. 
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of his ambition. But the pope recovered his health; tho’ after feveral relapfes ; 
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Campzcoio lay under fome obligations: toitle King}: but his dependance on 
the pope was fo much greater, that he conformed himfelf entirely to the views of 
his holinefs; and tho’ he received his commiffion in April, he protracted his de- 
parture by fo many artificial delays, that it was Oftober before he arrived in 
England. The firft ftep which he took, was to exhort the King to defift from 
the profecution of his divorce; and)finding’that this counfel gave great offence, 
he faid, that his intention was alfo to exhort the’queen to enter into a convent, 
and that he thought it his duty, previoufly to attempt an amicable compofure of 
all differences {. The more to pacify the King, he fhewed to him, as a'fo to the 
cardinal, the decretal bull, annulling the former marriage with Catherine; but 
no entreaties could prevail with him to make any other of the King’s council 
privy to the fecret ||. | In order. to-atone; in fome degree, for this obftinacy, he 
exprefied to the King and the cardinal, ‘the pope’s great defire of fatisfying them 
in every reafonable demand; and in particular, he fhowed, thar their requeft for 
fupprefling feme more monaltries, and converting them into cathedrals and bi- 
fhops fees, had obtained the confent of his holinefs *. 

Tess ambiguous circumftances in the behaviour of the pope and the legate, 
kept the court of England in fufpence, ‘and determined the King to wait with pa- 
tience the iffue of fuch uncertain councils.” Fortune meanwhile feemed to 
promife him a more fure and expeditious way. of extricating himfelf from his 
prefent difficulties.. Clement was -feized with a dangerous illnefs ; and the in- 
trigues for electing his fucceffor, began already to take place ‘among the cardinals. 
Wolfey, in. particular, fupported’ by the intereft of England ‘and France, enter- 
tained hopes of mounting the throne of St. Peter + ; and it appears, that if a 
vacancy had then happened, there was a probability of his reaching that fummit 
and 
he returned to the fame train of falfe and deceitful politics, by which he had hi- 
therto amufed the Englith court.. He ftill flattered Henry with profeffions of 
the moft cordial attachment, :and promifed him a fudden and favourable iffue of 
his procefs : He ftill continued: his fecret negotiations with Charles, and perfevered 
in the refolution of facrificing all his promifes, and all the interefts of the Romith 
religion, to the elevation of his family. Campeggio, who was perfectly acquainted 
with his views and intentions, protraéted the decifion by the moft artificial de- 


lays; and gave Clement full leifure to adjuft all the terms of his treaty with the 
emperor. 


] Herbert, p, 225, || Burnet, p. 58. * Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 270. 
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Te emperor, acquainted with the King’s extreme earneltnet in this affair, 
was determined, that he fhould obtain fuccefs by no other means"but' by “4A ap- 
plication to him, and by deferting his alliance with Francis, which had hitherto 
fupported, againft the fuperior force of Spain, the tottering ftate of the French 
monarchy. He willingly hearkened, therefore, to the applications ‘of: Cathe. 
rine, his aunt ; and promifing her his utmoft protection, exhorted her never to 
yield to the malice and perfecutions of her enemies, The Queen ‘herfelf was na- 
turally of a firm and refolute temper ; and was engaged by every motive to per- 
fevere in protefling againft the injuftice to which the thought herfelf expofed. 
The imputation of inceft, which was thrown upon her matriage with Henry, 
ftrack her with the higheft indignation: The illegitimacy ‘of her daughter, 
which feemed a neceflary confequence, gave her the moft jul concern: The 
reluctance of yielding to a rival, who, fhe believed, had fupplanted her in the 
King’s affections, was a very natural motive. ACtuated by all thefe confidera- 
tions, fhe never ceafed foliciting her nephew’s affiftance, and earneftly entreating 
an avocation of the caufe to Rome, where alone, the thought, fhe could expect 
juftice. And the emperor, in all his negotiations with the pope, made the re- 
call of the commiffion, which Campeggio and Wolfey exercifed in England, .a 
fundamental article *. 
Tues two legates, meanwhile, opened their court at London, and cited the 
King and Queen to appear before it. They both prefented themfelves; and the 


31ft May. 


Trial of the 


King anfwered to his name, when called: But the Queen, inftead of anfwering King’s mar- 
to her’s, rofe from her feat, and throwing herfelf at the King’s feet, made .a very "8° 


pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her dignity, and her misfortunes, rendered 
the more affecting. She told him, that the wasa firanger in his dominions, with- 
out protection, without council, without affiftance ; expofed to all the injuftice, 
which her enemies were pleafed to impofe upon her: That fhe had quitted her 
Aative country without other refource, than her connexions with him and-his fa- 
mily, and had-expeéted, that, inftead of fuffering thence any violence or iniqui- 
ty, fhe was affured in them. of a fafeguard againft every misfortune: That the 
had been his wife during twenty years, and would here appeal to himfelf, whe- 
ther her affectionate fubmiffion to his will had not merited other treatment, than 
to be thus, after fo long a time, thrown from him with fo much indignity : That 
fhe was confcious—he himfelf was affured—that her virgin honour was yet un- 
ftained, when he received her into his bed, and that her connections with his 
brother had been carried no farther than the ceremony of marriage: That 
their parents, the Kings of England and Spain, were efteemed the wifett princes 


* Herbert, p. 225. Burnet, vol. i. p. 69. 
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of their time, and had undoubtedly aéted by the beft advice, when they form- 
ed the agreement for that marriage, which was now reprefented as fo criminal 
and unnatural: And that fhe acquiefced in their judgment, and would not fub- 
mit her caufe to be tried by a court, whofe dependance on her enemies was too 
vifible, ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from them an equitable or im- 
partial decifion *. Having fpoken thefe words, the rofe, and making the King 
alow reverence, fhe departed from the court, and never would again appear 
in it. 

Arter her departure, the King did her the juftice to acknowledge, that the 
had ever been a dutiful and affectionate wife, and that the whole tenor of her 
behaviour had been conformable to the ftricteft rules of probity and honour. 
He only infifted on his own fcruples, with regard to the lawfulnefs of their mar- 
riage; and he explained the origin, the progrefs, and the foundation of thofe 
doubts, by which he had been fo long and {0 violently agitated. He acquitted 
cardinal Wolfey of having any hand in encouraging his fcruples; and he begged 
a fentence of the court, conformable to the juftice of his caufe. 


Tue legates, after citing the Queen anew to appear before them, declared her 
contumacious, notwithftanding her appeal to Rome; and then proceeded to the 
examination of the caufe. The firft point which came before them, was, the 
proof of prince Arthur’s confummation of his marriage with Catherine ; and it 
mutt be confefled, that no ftronger arguments could reafonably be expected of fuch 
a fact after fo long an interval. The age of the prince, who had paffed his fif- 
teenth year, the good {tate of his health, the long time that he had cohabited with 
his fpoufe, many of his expreffions to that very purpofe ; all thefe circumftances 
form a violent prefumption, in favour of the King’s afiertion +. Henry himfelf, 
after his brother’s death, was not allowed for fome time to bear the title of prince 
of Wales, in expectation of her pregnancy: The Spanifh ambaffador, in order 
the better to enfure poffeffion of her jointure, had fent over to Spain, proofs of 
the confummation of her marriage [: Julius’s bull itfelf was founded on the 
fuppofition, that Arthur had perhaps had knowledge of the princefs: In the very 
treaty, fixing Henry’s marriage, the confummation of the former marriage with 
prince Arthur, is acknowledged on both fides j. Thefe particulars were all laid 
before the court; accompanied with many reafonings concerning the extent of 
the pope’s authority, and his power of granting a difpenfation to marry within the 
prohibited degrees. Campeggio heard thefe dottrines with great impatience ; 
and notwithftanding his refolution to protraé&t the caufe, he was often tempted 


* Burnet, vol. i, p. 73. Hall. Stowe, p. 543. t Herbert. t Burnet, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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to interrupt and filence the King’s council, when they infifted on fuch difagreeable 
topics. The trial was fpun out till the 23d of July; and Campeggio chiefly 
took on him the pare of conduting it. Wolfey, tho’ the elder cardinal, per- 
mitted him to act as prefident of the court; becaufe it was thought, that a 
trial, managed by an Italian cardinal, would carry the appearance of greater 
candour and impartiality, than if the King’s own minifter and favourite had pre- 
fided in it. The bufinefs now feemed to be drawing near to a period ; and the 
King was every day in expectation of a fentence in his favour ; when, to his great 
furprize, Campeggio, on a fudden, without any warning, and upon very frivolous 
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evoked to 


pretences {, prorogued. the court, till the firft of O@ober. The avocation, The caufe 


which came a few days after from Rome, put an end to ail the hopes of fuccefs, 
which the King had fo long and fo anxioufly cherithed §. 

Durine the time, that the trial was carried on before the legates at London, 
the emperor had by his minifters earneftly folicited Clement to evoke the caufe to 
Rome ; and had employed every topic of hope or terror, which could operate 
either on the paffion or timidity of the pontiff. The Englifh ambaffadors, on the 
other hand, in conjunction with the French, had been no lef earneft in their 
applications, that the legates fhould be allowed to finith the trial ; but, tho’ they 
employed the fame engines of promifes and menaces, the objects which they 
could fet before the pope, were not fo inftant nor immediate ‘as thofe which were 
held up to him by the emperor *. The dread of lofing England, and of forti- 
fying the Lutherans by fo confiderable an acceffion, made {mall impreffion cn 
Clement’s mind, in comparifon of the anxiety for his own perfonal fafety, and 
the fond defire of reftoring the Medici to their dominion in Florence. So 
foon, therefore, as he had’ adjufted all terms with the emperor, he laid hold of 
the pretence of juftice, which required him, he faid, to pay regard to the Queen’s 
appeal ; and fufpending the commiffion of the legates, he evoked the caufe to 
Rome. The legate, Campeggio, had beforehand received private orders, de- 
livered by Campana, to burn the decretal bull, with which he was entrufted. 

Wo sey had long forefeen this meafure as the fure forerunner of his own ruin. 
Tho’ he had at firft defired, that the King fhould rather marry a French princefs 
than Anne Boleyn, he had employed himfelf with the utmoft affiduity and earnett- 
nefs to bring the affair to an happy ifflue+: He was not therefore to be blamed 
for the unprofperous event, which the pope’s partiality had produced. But he 
had fufficient experience of the extreme ardour and impatience of Henry’s tem- 
per, who could bear no contradiction, and who was wont, without examination 


t Burnet, vol. i. p. 76, 77; § Herbert, p. 254. * Burnet, vol. i. p. 75. 
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or diftin&tion, to make his minifters anfwerable for the iffue of thofe tranfactions, 


with which they were entrufted. Anne Boleyn alfo, who was prepoffeffed againft 


him, had ‘imputed to_ him, the failure of her hopes; and.as fhe was newly re- 
turned to court, whence fhe had. been removed, from-a.regard to decency, during 
the trial before the legates, fhe had naturally acquired. an. additional influence 
on Henry’s mind, and fhe ferved much to fortify his prejudices againft the 
cardinal {. Even the Queen and her partizans, judging of Wolfey by the part 
which he had openly acted, had expreffed the higheft animofity againft him, 
and the moft oppofite fa€tions feemed now to combine in the ruin of this haughty 
minifter. ©The high opinion itfelf, which Henry had entertained of the car- 
dinal’s capacity, tended to haften his downfal ; while he imputed the bad fuccefs 
of that minifter’s undertakings, not to ill fortune or to miftake, but to the ma- 
lignity or infidelity of his intentions. The blow, however, fell not inftantly on 
his head. The King, who probably could not juftify by any good reafon his 
alienation from his antient favourite, feems to have remained fome time in fuf- 


pence’; ‘and he received him, if not with all his former kindnefs, at leaft with ap- 
pearance of truft and regard, 


But it is found almoft impoffible for a high confidence and affeétion to receive 
the leaft diminution, without finking into abfolute indifference, or even running 
into the oppofite extreme of hatred and averfion. The King now. determined 
to bring on the ruin of the cardinal with a motion almoft as precipitate as he had 
formerly employed in his elevation. The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were fent 
to require the great feal from him; and on his fcrupling to deliver it *, without 
a more exprefs warrant, Henry wrote him a letter, upon which it was furren- 
dered, and was delivered by the King to Sir Thomas More, a man, who, be- 


fides the ornaments of an elegant literature, pobeied. the higheft virtue, inte- 
grity-and capacity. 


Wotsey was ordered to depart from York-place, a palace which he had 
built in London, and which, tho’ it really belonged to the fee of York, was feized 


by Henry, and became afterwards the refidence of the Kings of England, under 
the title of Whitehall. 


All his furniture and plate were converted to the King’s 
ufe. 


Their riches and fplendour befitted rather a royal than a private fortune. 
The walls of his palace weré covered with cloth of gold or cloth of filver : He had 
a cupboard of plate of maffy gold: There were found a thoufand pieces of fine 
holland belonging to him. All the reft of his riches and furniture was in pro- 


portion ; and his opulence was provably no {mall inducement to this violent 
perfecution againft him, 


f Cavendifh, p. 46. * Cavendifh, p, 41. 
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Tne cardinal was ordered to retire to Afher, a country feat which he poflefied 
near Hampton-Court. The world, who had paid him fuch abje& court during 
his profperity, now entirely deferted him, on this fatal reverfe of all his fortunes. 
He himfelf was much dejected with the change; and from the fame turn of 
mind, which had made him be fo vainly elated with his grandeur, he felt the 
blow of adverfity with double rigour +. The fmalleft appearance of his return 
to favour threw him into tranfports of joy, unbecoming a man. The King 
had feemed willing, during fome time, to intermit the blows, which over- 
whelmed him. He granted him his protection, and left him in poffeffion of the 
fees of York and Winchefter. He even fent him a gracious meflage, accompanied 
with a ring, as a teftimony of his affection. Wolfey, who was on horfeback 
when the meffenger met him, immediately alighted ; and throwing himfelf on his 
knees in the mire, received in that humble pofture thefe marks of his majefty’s 
gracious difpofition towards him ff. 

But his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, never ceafed plying the 
King with accounts of his feveral offences ; and Anne Boleyn in particular, who 
bore him no kindnefs, contributed her endeavours, in conjunction with her uncle 
the duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of ever being reinftated in his 
former authority. He difmiffed therefore his numerous retinue ; and as he was 
a kind and beneficent mafter, the feparation paffed not without a plentiful effufion 
of tears on both fides §. The King’s heart, notwithftanding fome gleams of 
kindnefs, feemed now totally hardened againft his old favourite. He ordered 
him to be indiéted in the Star-Chamber, where a fentence was paffed upon him. 
And not contented with this feverity, he abandoned him to all the rigour of 
the Parliament, which now, after a long interval, was again affembled. The 
houfe of lords voted a long charge againft Wolfey, confifting of forty-four 
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articles ; and accompanied it with an application to the King for his punifhment, ber. 


and his removal from all authority. Little oppofition was made to this charge in 
the upper houfe: No evidence of any part of it was fo much as called for; 
and as it confifts chiefly of general accufations, it was fcarce fufceptible of any *. 

Vou. II. : The 


+ Strype, vol, i. p.114, 115. App, N®. 31, &c. t Stowe, p. 547. 

§ Cavendifh. Stowe, 549. 

* The firft article of the charge againft the cardinal is his procuring the legantiae power, which, 
however, as it was certainly done with the King’s confent and permiffion, could be nowife criminaf. 
Many of the other articles alfo regard the mere exercife of that power. Some articles impute to him 
as crimes, particular actions, which were natural or unavoidable to any man, that was prime-minifler 
with fo unlimited an authority; fuch as receiving fiuit all: letters from the King’s minifters abroad, 


receiving firft all vifits from foreign minifters, defiring that all applications fhould be made thro’ him. 
He 
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The articles were fent down to the houfe of commons; where Thomas Cromwel, 
formerly a fervant 01 the cardinal, and who had been raifed by him froma very 
low ftation, defended his unfortunate patron with fuch fpirit, generofity, and 
courage, as acquired him great honour, and laid the foundation of that favour, 
which he afterwards enjoyed with the King. ~ 

Noiszy’s enemies, finding that either his innocence or his caution prevented 
them from having any juft ground of ‘accufing him, had recourfe to a very ex- 
traordinary. expedient. An indictment was lodged againft ‘him; that, contrary 
to a ftatute of Richard the fecond, commonly called the ftatute of provifors, he 
nad procured bulls from Rome, particularly that invefting him with the legan- 
tine power, which he had exercifed with very extenfive authority. He con- 
“felled the indiétment, pleaded ignorance of the ftatute, and threw himfelf 
on the King’s mercy. He was perhaps within reach of the law ; but befides 
that this ftatute was. fallen altogether into difufe, nothing could be more 
rigorous and fevere than to impute to him as a crime, what he had openly, 
during a courfe of fo many years, practifed with the confent and approbation 
of the King, and the acquiefcence of the Parliament and kingdom. Not to 
mention, what he always afferted *, and what we can fcarce doubt of, that he 
had obtained the royal licence in the moft formal manner, which, had he not 
been apprehenfive of the dangers attending any oppofition to Henry’s lawlefs 
will, he might have pleaded in his own defence before the judges. Sentence, 
however, was pronounced againft him, ‘‘ That he was out of the King’s pro- 
‘© teétion ; his lands and goods forfeited, and that his perfon might be commit- 
** ted to cuftody.” But this profecution of Wolfey, tho’ it was not difagreeable 
to Henry, was carried no farther. He even granted him his pardon for all of- 
fences 5 reftored him part. of his plate and furnitures and {till continued, from 
time to time, to drop expreflions of favour and compaffion towards hint. 


He was alfo accufed of naming himfelf withthe King, as if he had been his fellow, the Keng and I: 
Tt is reported that fometimes he even put his own name before the King’s, ego et rex meus. But this 
mode of expreffion is juftified by the Latin idiom. It is remarkable, that his whifpering in the King’s 
ear, knowing himfelf to be affected with venereal diftempers, is an article againft him. Many of 
the charges are general and incapable of proof, Lord Herbert goes fo far as to affirm, that no man 
ever fell from fo high a flation, who had fo few real crimes objected to him, This opinion is par- 
haps too favourable ta the cardinal. Yet the refutation of the articles by Cromwel, and their being 
rejected by a houfe of commons even in thisarbitrary reign, is almofta demonftration of Wolfey’s 
innocence. Henry was, no doubt, entirely bent on his deftru€tion, when, on his failure by a pat- 
liamentary impeachment, he attacked him upon the ftatute of provifors, which afford:d him fo little 
jait hold on that minifter, For that this indi&ment was fubfequent to the attack in parliament, ap- 
pears by Cavendifh’s life of Wolfey, Stowe, p. 551, and more certainly by the very articles of im- 
peachment ee Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. iii, p. 42. article 7. Coke’s Inft. pt. 4. fol. 89. 
* Cavendih, p. 72. 
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» Tne complaints againft the ufurpations of the ecclefiaftics had been very 
antient in England, as well as in moft other European kingdoms ; and as this 
topic was now become popular every where, it had paved the way for the Lu- 
theran tenets, and reconciled the people, in fome meafure, to the frightful idea 
of herefy and. innovation, The commons, finding the occafion favourable, 
paffed feveral bills, reftraining the impofitions of the clergy ; one for regulating 
of mortuaries ; another againft the exactions for the probates of wills *; a third 
againft non-refidence and pluralities, and againft churchmen’s being farmers of 
land. But what appeared chiefly dangerous to the ecclefiaftical order, were the 
fevere invectives, thrown out, almoft without oppofition, in the houfe, againft 
the diffolutenefs of the priefts, their ambition, their avarice, and their endlefs 
encroachments on the laity, Lord Herbert + has even preferved the fpeech of a 
gentleman of Grey’s-Inn, which 1s of a very fingular nature, and contains fuch 
topics as we Should little expect to meet with during that period. The member 
infifts upon the vaft variety of theological opinions, which prevailed in different 
nations and ages; the endlefs inextricable controverfies maintained by the feveral 
feéts ; the impoffibility, that any man, much lefs the people, could ever know, 
much lefs examine, the tenets and principles of each fect ; the neceffity of igno- 
rance and a fufpence of judgment -with regard to all thefe objects of difpute : 
And upon the whole, he infers, that the only religion obligatory on mankind is 
the belief of one fupreme Being, the author of nature; and the neceffity of good 
morals, in order to obtain his favour and protection. Such fentiments would be 
deemed latitudinarian, even in our time; and would not be advanced, without 
fome precaution, in a public aflembly. But tho’ the firtt broaching of religious 
controverfy might encourage the fcéptical turn in a few perfons of a ftudious 
difpofition ; the zeal, with which men foon after attached themfelves to their 
feveral parties, ferved effectually to banifh for a long time all fuch obnoxious 
liberties. 

Tue bills for regulating the clergy met with fome oppofition in the houfe of 
lords. Bifhop Fither in particular imputed thefe meafures of the commons to 
their wantof faith., and to a formed defign, derived from heretical and Lutheran 
principles, of robbing the church of her patrimony, and overturning the national 
religion, The duke.of Norfolk reproved the prelate, in very fevere, and even 
fomewhat indecent terms. He told him, that the greateft clerks were not always 
the wifeft.men,.. But Fifher replied, he did not remember any fools in his 


* Thefe exaftions were qvite arbitrary, and had rifen to a.great height, A-‘member faid in the 
houfe, that’a thoufand merks had been exacted from him‘on that account. Hall, fol. x88. Strype, 
vol. i. p. 73. +P, 293. 
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time, that had proved great clerks. The exceptions taken-at the bifhop of Ro- 
chefter’s fpeech ftopped notthere. The commons, by the mouth of Sir Thomas 
Audiey, their fpeaker, made complaints to the King of the reflections thrown 
upon thems and the bifhop was obliged to put a more favourable‘conftruction on 
his words *. 

Henry was not difpleafed, that the court of Rome and the clergy fhould be’ 
fenfible, that they were entirely dependant on him, and that his Parliament, 
if he were willing to fecond their inclinations, were fufficiently difpofed to reduce 
the power and privileges of the ecclefiaftics. The commons gratified the King 
in another particular of moment: They granted him a difcharge ‘of all thofe 
debts, which he had contraéted fince the beginning of his reign: And they 


grounded this bill, which occafioned many complaints, on a pretence of the 


King’s great care of the nation, and of his employing regularly all the money, 
which he had borrowed, in the public fervice. Molt of the King’s creditors 
confifted of friends to the ‘cardinal, who had been engaged by their patron to 


contribute to the fupply of Henry’s demands; and the prefent courtiers were well 


pleafed to take the opportunity of mul€ting them}. Several alfo approved of 
an expedient, which, they hoped, would ever after difcredit a method of fapply, 
fo irregular and fo unparliamentary. 

Tue domeftic tranfactions of England were at prefent fo interefting to the 
King, that they chiefy engaged his attention ;. and he regarded foreign affairs 
only in fubordination to them. He had declared war againft the emperor ; but 
the mutual advantages reaped by the commerce between England and the Ne- 
therlands had engaged him to ftipulate a neutrality with thofe provinces ; and 
except by money contributed to the Italian wars, ‘he had in effect exercifed no 


Aoftilities againft any of the imperial dominions. A general peace was this fum- 


mer eftablifhed in Europe. Margaret of Auftria and Louife of Savoy met at 
Cambray, and fettled the terms of pacification between the French King and the 
emperor, Charles accepted of two millions of crowns ‘in lieu of Burgundy ; and 
he delivered up the two princes of France, whom he shad retained as ‘hoftages. 
Henry was fo generous to his friend and ally Francis, that’he fent-him an ac- 
quital of near 600,000 crowns, which that prince owed him. Francis’s Italian 
confederates were not fo’ well fatisfied as the ‘King with the peace of Cambray’: 
They were there almoft wholly abandoned to the will of the emperor ; and feemed 
‘to have no other means of fecurity left, but his equity and moderation. Flo- 
rence, after a brave refiftance, was fubdued by the imperial arms, and finally deli- 
-yered over to the dominion of the family of Medici. The Venetians were better 


‘* «Parliamentary Hiftory, vol, iii..p. 59. Burmet, vol. il. p. 82. + Burnet, vol. i. p. $3. 
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treated : They were only obliged to relinquith fome acquifitions, which they had 
made on the coaft of Naples. Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveftiture of 
Milan, and was pardoned all his paft offences. The emperor in perfon paffed 
into Italy with a magnificent train, and received the imperial crown from the 
hands of the pope at Bologna. He was but twenty-nine years of age; and 
having already, by his vigour and capacity, fucceeded in every enterprize, and 
reduced to captivity the two greateft potentates in Europe, the one fpiritual, the 
other temporal, he attracted the eyes of all men; and many prognoftications 
were formed of his growing empire. 

But tho’ Charles feemed to be profperous on every fide, and the congueft of 
Mexico and Peru now began to prevent that fcarcity of money, under which he 
had hitherto laboured, he found himlelf threatened with difficulties in Germany ; 
and his defire of remedying them was the chief caufe of his granting fuch mode- 
rate conditions to the powers in Italy. Sultan Solyman, the greateft and moft 
accomplifhed prince, that ever fat on the Ottoman throne, had almoft entirely 
fubdued Hungary, had befieged Vienna, and, tho’ repulfed, ftill menaced the 
hereditary dominions.of the honfe of Auftria with conqueft and fubjeétion, The 
Lutheran princes in.the.empire, finding, that liberty of confcience was -denied 
‘them, had combined in a league for their own defence at.Smalcalde; and be- 
caufe they protefted againft the votes of the imperial diet, they thenceforth .re- 
ceived the appellation of protefants. Charles had undertaken to reduce them to 
obedience ; and on pretence of fecuring the purity of religion, he had Jaid 
a fcheme of aggrandizing his own family, by extending its dominions over all 
Germany. ; 

Tue friendthip of Henry was one material -circumftance yet wanting to Charles, 
in order to render_his ambitious projects feafible ; and the King was Lo ficiently 
acquainted, that the concurrence of that prince would at once remove all the 
difficulties, which lay in the way of his divorce; that point, which had ‘long 
-been the object of his moft earneft wifhes. But befides that the:interefts of his 
‘kingdom feemed.to require a confederacy with France, his haughty fpirit could 
not brook a friendfhip impofed on him by conftraint; and as he had.ever been 
accuftomed .to receive courthhip, fubmiffion, and folicitation :from ‘the greatett 
,potentates, he could ill bear that.dependance, to which thissanhappy affair feemed 
to have reduced him. Amidit the anxieties with which he-was agitated, he was 
-often tempted.to break off all connexion with the court of Rome; and tho’ he 
had been educated in a fuperftitious reverence .to the papal authority, it -is 
dikely, that his perfonal experience of the duplicity and felfith politics of Cle- 
«ment, had ferved much to open his eyes.in that particular. He found his royal 
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prerogative firmly eftablithed’ at home: He obferved that his people were im 
general much difgufted with clerical ufurpations, ‘and difpofed to reduce the powers 
and privileges of the ecclefiaftical order: He knew, that they had cordially taken 
part with him in his profecution of the divorce, and highly refented that un- 
worthy treatment, which, after fo many fervices and fuch devoted attachment, 
he had received from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyn alfo could not fail, by 
lier’ infinuations, to engage him into extremities with the pope, both as it was 
the réadieft way to her attaining royal dignity, and as her education in the court 
of the dutchefs of Alencon, a princefs inclined to the reformers, had already 
difpofed her to a belief of the new doétrines. But notwithftanding all thefe in- 
ducements; Henry had ftrong motives ftill to defire a good agreement with the 
fovereion pontiff. He apprehended the danger of fuch great innovations: He 
dreaded the reproach of herefy : He abhorred all connexions with the Lutherans, 
the chief. opponents of the papal power: And having once exerted himfelf with 
fuch’ applaufe, as he imagined, in defence of the Romifh communion, he was 
afhamed to retract his former opinions, and betray from paffion fuch a palpable 
inconfiftency. While he was agitated by thefe contrary motives, an expedient 
was propof-d, which, as it promifed a folution of all difficulties, was embraced 
by him with the greateft joy and fatisfaCtion. , 

Dr. Thomas Cranmer, a fellow of Jefus-college in Cambridge, was a man 
remarkable in that univerfity for his learning, and ftill more, for the candour 
and difintereftednefs of his temper. He fell one evening by accident into com- 
“pany with Gardiner, now fecretary of ftate, and Fox the King’s almoner; and 
as the bufinefs of the divorce became the fubject of converfation, he. obferved, 
that the readieft way either to quiet Hlenry’s confcience or extort the pope’s con- 
fent, would ‘be to confult all the univerfities of Europe with regard to this con- 
troverted point: If they agreed to approve the King’s marriage with Cathe- 
tine, his remorfes would naturally ceafé ; if they condemned it, the pope would 
find it difficult to refift the folicitations of fo great a monarch, feconded by the 
opinion ‘of all the learned men in Chriftendom *. When the King was informed 
ofthis” propofal, he was‘ delighted with it; and {wore, with more alacrity than 
delicacy, that Cranmer’‘had gort'the right fow by the ear: He fent for that di- 
‘vine: Enteréd into converfation with him: Conceived a high opinion of his 
*viftue and underftanding : Engaged him to write in defence of the divorce : And 
immediately, in profecution of the fcheme propofed, employed his agents to colle&t 
‘the judgment of all the*univerfities in Europe. 
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Flan the queftion of Henry’s marriage with Catherine been examined by the Chap. IV, 
* principles of found philofophy, exempt from fuperftition, it feemed not liable to Ph 

much difficulty. The natural reafon, why marriage in. certain degrees is prohi- 
bited by the civil laws and condemned by the moral fentiments of all nations, 
is derived from men’s care to preferve purity of manners; while they reflect, that 
if a commerce of love were authorized between the nearett relations, the frequent 
Opportunities of intimate. converfation, efpecially during early youth, would in- 
troduce an univerfal diffolutene{s and corruption. But as the cuftoms of coun- 
tries vary confiderably, and Open an intercourfe, more or lefs reftrained, between 
different families, or between the feveral members of the fame family, fo we find, 
that the moral precept, varying with its caufe, is fufceptible, without any incon- 
venience, of very different latitude in the feveral- ages and nations of the. world, 
The extreme delicacy of the Greeks, permitted: no. converfe between perfons 
of the two fexes, except where they lived under the fame roof; and even the 
apartments of a ftep-mother, and her daughters, were almoft as much fhut up 
.againtt vifits from the hufband’s fons, as againft thofe from any ftrangers or 
more remote relations: Hence in that nation it) was lawful for a-man to marry, 
not only his niece, but his half fitter by the father: A liberty unknown to the 
Romans, and other nations, where a more open intereourfe was authorized. be- 
tween the fexes. Reafoning from this principle, it would appear, that the ordi- 
nary commerce of life among great princes, is fo obftructed by ceremony; and 
numerous attendants, that no ill confequence would refult among then, from 
the marriage of a brother’s widow ; efpecially if the difpenfation of the fove- 
reign prieft is previoufly required, in order to juftify what may. in. common 
cafes be condemned, and to hinder the precedent from becoming too common 
and familiar, . And as ftrong motives of public intereft and tranquillity may 
frequently require fuch alliances. between: the fovereign families, there is lefs 
reafon for extending towards them the full rigour of that rule which has place 
among individuals *. 


Bur 


* Even judging of this queftion by the Scripture, to which the appeal was every moment made, 
the arguments for the King’s caufe appear but lame and imperfect. Marriage in the degree of aff- 
nity which had place between Henry and Catherine, is, indeed,..prohibited in Leviticus ; but itis na= 
tural to interpret that prohibition as a part of the Jewifh ceremonial or municipal law: And tho’ it is 
there faid, in the.conclafion, that the gentile nations, by violating thefe degrees of co fanguinity, hal 
incurred the divine difpleafure, the extenfion of this maxim to every precife ca‘e before fpeeified, is 
fuppofing the Scriptures to be compofed with a minute accuracy and precifion, to which, we know with 
certainty, the facred penmen, did not think proper to confine themfelves. The defcent of mankind 
from one common father, obliged them in the firft generation to marry in the neareft degrees of con- 
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Bur in oppofition to thefe reaforis, and many more which might be collected, 
Henry had cuftom and practice on his fide, the principle by which men are al- 
moft wholly governed in their actions and opinions. Marriages with a brother’s 
widow were fo unufual, that no other inftance of it could be found in any hiftory 
or record of any Chriftian nation; and tho’ the popes were accuftomed to dif- 
penfe with more effential precepts of morality, and even permitted marriages 
within other prohibited degrees, fuch as thofe of uncle and niece, the imagina- 
tions of men were not as yet reconciled to this particular exercife of his authority. 
Several univerfities of Europe, therefore, without hefitation, as well as without 
intereft or reward T, gave verdict in the King’s favour; not only thofe of France, 
Paris, Orleans, Bourges, Tholoufe, Angiers, which might be fuppofed to lie 
under the influence of their prince, ally to Henry; but alfo thofe of Italy, Ve- 
nice, Ferrara, Padua; even Bologna itfelf, tho’ under the immediate jurifdiétion 
of Clement. Oxford alone { and Cambridge |. made fome difficulty ; _be- 
caufe thefe univerfities, alarmed with the progrefs of Lutheranifm, and fearing 


a defection from the holy fee, fcrupled to give their fanétion to meafures, whofe . 


confequences, they feared, would prove fo fatal to the antient religion. Their 
opinion however, conformable to that of the other univerfities of Europe, was 
at laft procured ; and the King, “in order to give weight to all thefe authorities, . 
engaged his nobility to write a letter to the pope, recommending his caufe to the 
holy father, and threatning him with the moft dangerous confequences in cafe of 
a denial of juftice §. The convocations too both of Canterbury and York, pro- 
nounced the King’s marriage invalid, irregular, and contrary to the law of God, 
with which no human power had authority to difpenfe *. But Clement, lying 
{till under the influence of the emperor, continued to fummon the King to ap- 
pear, either by himfelf or proxy, before his tribunal at Rome; and the King, 
who knew that he could expeét no fair trial there, refufed to fubmit to fuch a 
condition, and would not even admit of any citation, which he regarded as a 
high infult, and a violation of his royal prerogative. The father of Anne Bo- 
leyn, created earl of Wiltthire, carried to the pope the King’s reafons for not 


fanguinity : Inftances of a like nature occur among the patriarchs: And the marriage of a brother’s 
widow was, in certain cafes, not only permitted, but even enjoined as a pofitive precept by the Mo- 
faicallaw. It isin vain to fay, that this precept was an exception to the rule; and an exception cor- 
fined merely to the Jewifh nation. The inference is ftill juft, that fach a marriage can contain no na- 


tural or moral turpitude; otherwife God, who is the author of all purity, would never, in any cafe, 
have enjoined it. 


+ Herbert. Burnet. { Wood. Hift. and Ant. Ox, lib. i. p. 225. || Burnet, vol. i, p. 6. 
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appearing by proxys and as the firft inftance of difrepeét from England, re- 
fufed-to kifs his holinefs’s foot, which he very gracioully held out to him for that 
purpofe *. 

Tse extremities to which Henry was pufhed, both againft the pope and the 
ecclefiaftical order, were naturally very difagreeable to cardinal Wolfley ; and as 
Henry forefaw his oppofition, it is the moft probable reafon which can be afign 


for-his continuing to perfecute with fo much rigour his ancient favourite. After 
Wolfley had remained fome time at Afher, he was allowed to renyove to Rich- 
mond, a palace which he had received as a prefent from Henry, in-return for 
Hampton-Court : But the courtiers, dreading ftill his near neighbourhood to 
the King, procured an order for him to remove to his fee of York. The car- 
dinal knew it was in vain to refit: Hetook up his refidence at Cawood in Yorke 
fhire, where he rendered himfelf extremely popular to the neighbourhood, by 
his affability and hofpitality +: but he was not allowed to’ remain long un= 
molefted in this retreat. The earl of Northumberland received orders, without 
regard to Wolfey’s ecclefiaftical character, to arreft him for high treafon, and 
to conduct him to London, in order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from 
the fatigues of the journey, partly from the agitation of his anxious mind, was 
feized with a diforder which turned into a dyfentery ; and he was able, with fome 
difficulty, to reach Leicefter-abbey. When the abbot and monks advanced t6 
receive him with much refpeét and ceremony, he told them, that he was come 
to lay his bones among them; and he immediately took his bed, whence he ne- 


as 


ver rofe more. A little before he expired, he addrefled himéelf in the follow- 
1 


ing words to Sir William Kingfton, conftable of the Tower, who had him in 
cuftody. ‘* I pray you, have me heartily recommended unto his royal majefty, 
‘sand befeech him on my behalf to call to his remembrance all matters that 
“* have pafled between us from the beginning, efpecially with regard to his bufi- 
** nefs with the queen; and then will he know in his confcience whether I have 
** offended him. 


‘© He is a prince of a moft royal carriage, and hath a princely heart; and 


«* rather, than he will mifs or want any part of his will, he will endanger the one 
«« half of his kingdom. 


« I po affure you, that I have often kneeled before him, fometimes three 
‘*¢ hours together, to perfuade him from his will and appetite ; but could nor 
“* prevail: Had I but ferved God ag diligently as I have ferved the King, he 
** would not have given me over in my grey haits. But this is the juft reward 
“that I -muft receive for my indulgent pains and ftudy, not regarding my fer- 
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“ vice to God, but only to my prince. Therefore, let me advife you, if you be 
*¢ one of the privy-council, as by your wifdom you are fit, take care what you 
‘¢ put into the King’s head: For you can never put it out again *.” 

Tavs died this famous cardinal, whofe character feems to have contained as 
fingular a variety as the fortune to which he was expofed. The obftinacy and 
violence of the King’s temper may alleviate much of the blame which fome of 
his favourite’s meafures have undergone ; and when we confider, that the fubfe- 
quent part of Henry’s reign was much more unfortunate and criminal than that 
which was directed by Wolfey’s councils, we fhall be inclined to fufpeét-of partia- 
lity thofe hiftorians, who have endeavoured to load the memory of this favourite 
with fuch violent reproaches. If in forcign politics, he fometimes employed his 
influence over the King for his private purpofes, rather than his mafter’s intereft, 
which, he boafted, he had folely at heart; we muft remember, that he had in view 
the papal throne; a dignity, which, had he attained it, would have enabled him 
to make Henry a fuitable return for all his favours. The cardinal d’Amboife, whofe: 
memory is precious in France, always made this apology for his own conduét, 
which was, in fome refpeéts, fimilar to Wolfey’s; and we have reafon to think, 
that Henry was. well acquainted with the motives by which his minifter was in- 
fluenced. He regreted very much his death, when informed of it; and always 
{poke favourably of his memory: A proof, that humour more than reafon, or 
any difcovery. of treachery, had occafioned his laft perfecutions againft him. 

A. new feffion of Parliament was held, together with a convocation ; and the 
King gave {trong proofs of his extenfive authority, as well as of his intention to em- 
ploy it to the depreffion of the Clergy. As an ancient ftatute, now almoft obfolete,. 
had been made ufe of to ruin Wolfey, and render his exercife of the legantine power 
criminal, notwithftanding the King’s permiffion ; the fame law was now turned a- 
gainft the ecclefiaftics. Tt was pretended, that everyone who had fubmitted to the 
legantine authority, that is, the whole church, had violated the ftatute of provifors 5. 
and the attorney-general brought accordingly an indi€tment againft them+. The 
convocation knew that it would be in vain to oppofe reafon or equity to the King’s 
arbitrary will, or plead that their rnin would have been. the certain confequence of 
not fubmitting to Wolfey’s commiffion, which was procured by Henry’s confent, 
and fupported by his authority. They chofe therefore to throw themfelves on the 
mercy of their fovereign ; and they agreed to pay 118,840], for their pardon t; A 
confeffion was likewife extorted from them, that she King was the protecfor and the 
fupreme head of the church and clergy of England; tho’ fome of them had the dexterity. 
to get a claufe inferted, which invalidated the whole fubmiffion, and which ran in 
thefe terms, in fo far as ts permitted by the law of Chrift. 

* Cavendifh. + Antiq. Brit, Ecclef. p. 325, Burnet, voli. p. 106... Hollingthed, p, 923. 
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Tue commons, finding that a pardon was granted the clergy, began to be ap- 
prehenfive for themfelves, left either they fhould afterwards be brought into 
trouble, on account of their f{ubmiffion to the legantine court, ora fupply be ex- 


a 


torted from them, in return for their pardon. . They therefore petitioned the 


King, to grant a remiffion to his lay fubje&ts ; but met with a repulfe. - He told 
them, thar, if he ever pleafed to forgive, their offence, it would-be from his own 
goodnefs, not from their application, left he fhould feem to be compelled to. it; 
Some time after, when they defpaired of obtaining this conceffion, he was pleafed 
to iffue a pardon to the laity ; and the commons exprefled great gratitude for this 
act of clemency *, 

By the ftriét execution of the ftatute of provifors, a great part of the profit, 
and ftill more of the power, of the court of Rome was cut off ; and the connec- 
tions between the pope and the Englifh clergy were, in fome meafure, diffolved. 
The next feffion found both King and Parliament in the fame difpofitions. . An 


act was pafied againft levying the annates or firft fruits + being a year’s rent of 


gS 
all the bifhoprics that fell vacant: A tax which was impofed by the court of 
Rome for granting bulls to the new prelates, and: which was found to amount to 
confiderable fums. Since the fecond of Henry the feventh, no lefsthan one hundred 
and fixty thoufand pounds had been tranfmitted to Rome, on account of this claim; 
which the Parliament, therefore, reduced to five per cent. of all the epifcopal 
benefices. The better to keep the pope in awe, the King was entrafied witha 
power of regulating thefe payments, and of confirming or infringing this a@ at his 
pleafure : And it was voted, that any cenfures which fhould be pafled by the court 
of Rome, on account of that law, thould be entirely difregarded, and that mafs 
fhould be faid, and the facraments adminiltered, as if no fuch cenfures had been 
iffued. 

Tus feffion the commons preferred to the King a long complaint againtt 
the abufes and oppreffions of the ecclefiaftical courts; and they were proceeding 
to enaét laws for remedying them, when a difference arofe, which put an end to 
the feffion, before the Patliament had finifhed all their bufinefs. It was be- 
come a cuftom for men to make ‘fuch fettlements, or truft deeds, of their land 
by will, that they defrauded, not only the King, but all other lords, of their 
wards, marriages, and reliefs; and by the fame artifice the King was de- 
prived of his primier f{eifin, and the profits of the livery, which were no in- 
confiderable branches of the revenue. Henry made a bill be drawn to mode- 
rate, not remedy altogether, this abufe: He was contented, that every man 
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‘fhould have the liberty of difpofing in this manner of the half of his land; and 
he told the Parliament in plain terms, °* If they would not take a reafonable 
«< thing, when it was offered, he would fearch out the extremity of the law ; 
«and then would not offer them fo much again.” The lords came willingly 
into his terms ; but the commons rejected the bill: A fingular inftance, where 
Henry might fee, that his power and authority, though extenfive, had yet fome 
boundaries. The commons, however, found reafon to repent of their victory. 
The King made good his threats : He called together the judges and ableft law- 
yers, who argued the queftion in chancery ; and it was decided, that aman could 
not by law bequeath any part of his lands, in prejudice of his heir *. 

Tue Parliament being again ‘afflembled after a fhort prorogation, the King 
caufed the two oaths to be read to them, that which the bifhops took to the pope, 
and that to the King, on their inftallation ; and as a contradiction might be fuf- 
pected between them, while the prelates feemed to {wear allegiance to two fo- 
vereigns +, the Parliament fhowed their intention of abolifhing the oath to the 
pope, when their proceedings were fuddenly {topped by the breaking out of the 
plague at Weftminfter, which occafioned a prorogation. It is remarkable, that 
one Temfe ventured this feffion to move, that the Houfe fhould addrefs the King, 
to take back the queen, and ftop the profecution of his divorce. This motion 

ecafioned the King to fend for Audley, the Speaker ; .and to explain to him 
the feruples with which. his confcience had fo long been agitated ; fcruples, he 
faid, which had proceeded from no wanton appetite, which had arifen after the 
fervours of youth were paft, and which were cosfirmed by the concurring fenti- 
ments of all the learned focieties in Europe. Except in Spain and Portugal, 
he. added, it was never heard: of, that any man had efpoufed two fitters; but he 
himfelf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the firft chriftian man who had 
ever married his brother’s widow ft. 

Arter ‘the prorogation, Sir Thomas More, the chancellor, forefeeing that alt 
the meafures of the King and Parliament tended to a breach with the church of 
Rome, and to an alteration of religion, which his principles would not permit 
him to concur with, defired leave to refign the feals 5, and. he defcended from 
this high ftation with more joy and alacrity than he had mounted uptoit. The 
aufterity of this man’s virtue, and the fanctity of his manners, had nowife en- 
croached on the gentlenefs of his temper, nor even diminifhed that frolic and 
gaity to which he was naturally inclined. He fported with all the varieties of 
fortune into which he was thrown; and neither the pride naturally attending a 


* Burnet, vol. i: p.116. Hall, Parliamentary Hiftory. + Burnet, vol, i. p. 123, 124. 
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high ftation, nor the melancholy incident to poverty and retreat, could ever lay 
hold of his ferene and equal fpirit. While his family difcovered fymptoms of 
forrow on laying down the grandeur and magnificence to which they had been 
accuftomed, he drew a fubjeét of mirth from their diftrefles; and made then 
afhamed of lofing even a moment’s chearfulnefs, on account of fuch trivial mif- 
fortunes, The King, who had entertained a high opinion of his virtue, admit- 
ted his refignation with fome difficulty ; and he beftowed the feals foon after on 
Sir Thomas Audley. 

Durine thefe tranfactions in England, and thefe invafions of the papal and 
ecclefiaftical authority, the court of Rome were not without folicitude ; and they 
entertained very juft apprehentions of lofing entirely their authority in Eng- 
land; the kingdom, which, of all others, had long been moft devoted to the 
holy fee, and which had yielded it the. moft ample reveaue.. While the im- 
perial cardinals pufhed Clement to proceed to extremities againft the King, his 
more-moderate and impartial counfellors reprefented to him the indignity of his 
proceedings ; that a great monarch, who had fignalized himfelf, both by his pen 
and his fword, in the pope’s caufe, fhould be deny’d a favour, which he demand- 
ed on fuch juft grounds, and which had fcarce ever before been refufed to any 
perfon of his rank and ftation. _Notwithftanding thefe remonflrances, the Queen’s 
appeal was received at Rome; the King was cited to appear ; and feveral con- 
fiftories were hel’, to examine'the validity of their marriage. Henry was de- 
termined not to fend any proxy to plead his caufe before this court : He only 
difpatched Sir Edward Karne and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excufators, fo they 
were called, to carry his apology, for not paying that deference to the papal au- 
thority. The prerogatives of his crown, he faid, mult be facrificed, if he allow- 
ed of appeals from his own kingdom ; and as the queftion regarded confcience, 
not power or intereft, no proxy could fupply his place, or convey that fatisfaction 
which the dictates of his own mind could alone confer. In order to fupport 
himfelf in this meafure, and add greater fecurity to his defection from Rome, he 
procured an interview with Francis at Boulogne and Calats, where he renewed 
his perfonal friendfhip, as well as public alliance, with that monarch, and con- 
certed all meafures for their mutual defence. He even employed arguments, by 
which, he believed, he had perfuaded Francis to imitate bis example in withdraw- 
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ing his obedience from the bifhop of Rome, and adminiftering ecclef 
fairs without having farther recourfe to that fee, And being now fully determined 
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brated his marriage onefs of 
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ciated at the marriage. The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new Queen, her-fa- 
ther, mother, and brother, together with Dr. Cranmer, were prefent at the cere- 
mony *. Anne became pregnant foon after her marriage ; and this event, both 
gave great joy to the King, and was regarded by the people as a ftrong proof of 
the Queen’s former modefty and virtue. 


Tue Parliament was again afflembled; and Henry, in conjunction with the 
great council of the nation, proceeded ftill in thofe gradual and fecure fteps, by 
which they loofened their connections with the fee of Rome, and repreffed the 
ufurpations of the Roman-pontiff. An act was made againft all appeals to Rome 
in caufes of matrimony, divorces, wills, and other fuits cognizable in ecclefia- 
ftical courts; appeals efteemed difhonourable to the kingdom, by fubjecting it 
to a foreign jurifdiction ; and found to be infinitely vexatious, by the expence 
and the delay of juftice, which neceffarily attended them 7. The more to fhew 
his difregard tothe pope, Henry, finding the new Queen’s pregnancy to advance, 
publicly owned his marriage ; and in order to remove all doubts with regard to its 
lawfulnefs he prepared meafures for declaring, by a formal fentence, the invalidity 
of his former marriage with Catherine : A fentence which ought naturally to have 
preceded his efpoufals of Anne f. 


Tue King, notwithftanding his fcruples and remorfes on acccount of his firft 
marriage, had always treated Catherine with refpeét and diftin@tion ; and he en- 
deavoured, by'very foft and perfuafive art, to engage her to depart from her ap- 
peal to Rome, and her oppofition to his divorce. Finding her obftinate in main- 
tainirg the juftice of her caufe, he had totally forborne all vifits and intercourfe 
with her; and had defired her to make choice of any one of his palaces in which 
fhe fhould pleafe to refide. She had fixed her court for fome time at Amphill 
near Dunftable; and it was in this latter town that Cranmer, now created arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, on the death of Warham ||, was appointed to open his 

court 

* Herbert, 340, 341. + 24 Hen. VII. c. 12. t Collier, vol. ii. p. 31. and 
Records, N°. 8. 

|| Bifhop Burnet has given us an account of the number of bulls requifite for Cranmer’s inftallation. 
By one bull, direéled to the King, he is, upon the royal nomination, made archbithop of Cantcrbury. 
By a fecond; direStied to himfelf, he is inade archbifhop. By a third, he is abfolved from all cenfures. 
A fourth, is to the fuffragans, requiring them to receive and a: knowledge him as archbifhop, A fifth 
to the dean and chapter, to the fame purpofe. A fixth to the clergy of Canterbury. A feventh to all 
the laity in his fee. An eighth to all that beld lands of it. By aninth he was ordained to be confe- 
crated, takieg the oth that was in the pontifical, By a tenth boll the pall was fenthim, By anele- 
venth, the archbifhop of York, and the bifhop of London, were required to put icon him. Thefe 
were fo many artifices to draw fees to offices, which the popes had erected, and difpofed of for money. 
It may be wo:th obferving, that Cranmer, “before he took the oath to the pope, made a proteftation, 
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court for examining the validity of her marriage, The near neighbourhood of 
the place was chofen in order to deprive her of all plea of ignorance; and as fhe 
made no anfwer to the citation, neither by herflf nor proxy, fhe was declared 
contumacious ; and the primate proceeded to the examination of the caufe. The 
evidences of Arthur’s confummation of the marriage were produced ; the opi- 
nions of the univerfities were read ;. together with the judgment pronounced two 
years before by the convocations both of Canterbury and York; and after thefe 
preparatory fteps, Cranmer proceeded to a fentence, and annulled the King’s 
marriage with Catherine as unlawful and invalid, By a fubfequent fentence, he 
ratified the marriage with Anne Boleyn, who foon after was publicly crowned 
Queen, with all the pomp and dignity fuited to that ceremony *. To compleat 
the King’s fatisf:étion, on the conclufion of this intricate and vexatious affair, 
fhe was fafely delivered of a daughter, who received the name of Elizabeth, 
and who afterwards fwayed the fceptre with fuch renown and felicity. Henry 
was fo much delighted with the birth of this child, that foon after he conferred 
on her the title of princefs of Wales+; a ftep fomewhat irregular, as fhe was 
only prefumptive, not apparent heir of the crown. But he had, during his 
former marriage, thought proper to honour his daughter Mary with that title; 
and he was determined to beftow on the offspring of his prefent marriage, the 
fame marks of diftinétion, as well as exclude Mary from all hopes of the fuccef- 
fion. His regard for the new Queen feemed rather to increafe than diminith by his 
marriage ; and all men expected to fee the entire afeendant of one who had mount- 
ed athrone, from which her birth had fet her at fo great a diftance, and who, by 
.@ proper mixture of feverity and indulgence, had long managed fo intractable a 
fpirit as that of Henry. In order to efface, as much as poffible, all marks of 
his firft marriage, Lord Mountjoy was fent to the unfortunate and divorced 
Queen, to inform her, that fhe was henceforth to be treated only as princefs 
dowager of Wales; and all means were employed to make her acquiefce in that 
determination. But the continued obftinate in maintaining the validity of her 
marriage ; and fhe would admit of no fervice from any perfon, who did not ap- 
proach her with the accuftomed ceremonial. Henry; forgetting his wonted gene- 
rofity towards her, employed menaces againft fuch of her fervants as. com- 


that he did not intend thereby to reftrain himfelf from any thing that he was bound to, either by his 
duty to God, the King, or the country ; and that he renounced every thing in it that was contrary to 
any of thefe.. This device was the invention of fome cafuift, and not very compatible with that ftri@ 
fincerity, and that {crupulous confcience, of which Cranmer made profeflion. — Collier, vob ii. in 
Coll. N°..22.. Burnet, vol. i. p. 123, 429. 

* Heylin, p. 6. + Burnet, vol.i. p..134, 
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plied with her commands in this particular ; but was never able to make her re- 
Jinquith her title and pretenfions Ty. 

Wen intelligence was conveyed to Rome of thefe tranfaGions, fo injurious 
to the authority and reputation of the holy fee, the conclave were in a rage, and 
all the cardinals of the imperial faction urged the pope to proceed to a definitive 
fentence, and to emit his fpiritual thunders againft Henry. But Clement pro- 
ceeded no farther than to declare the nullity of Cranmer’s fentence, as well as that 
of Henry’s fecond marriage ; threatning him with excommunication, if, before 
the firft of November enfuing, he did not replace every thing in the condition, in 
which they formerly ftood}. An event had happened, from which the pontiff 
expected a more amicable conclufion of the difference, and which hindered him 
from carrying matters to extremity againft the King. 

Tue pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara for the fovereignty of Reg- 

‘o and Modena*; and having fubmitted his pretenfions to the arbitration of 
the emperor, he was furprized to find a fentence pronounced againft him. En- 
raged at this difappointment, he hearkened to propofals of amity from Francis ; 
and when that monarch made overtures of marrying the duke of Orleans, his 
fecond fon, with Catherine of Medici, niece to the pope, Clement gladly em- 
‘raced an alliance, by which his family was fo much honoured. An interview 
was even appointed of the pope and French King at Marfeilles; and Francis, 
as a common friend, employed his good offices in mediating an agreement between 
his new ally and the King of England. 

Elap this connexion of France with the fee of Rome taken place a few years 
fooner, there had been little difficulty in compofing the quarrel with Henry. The 
King’s requeft was an ordinary one; and the fame plenary power of the pope, 
which had granted a difpenfation for his efpoufing Catherine, could eafily have an- 
nulled the marriage. But in the progrefs of the quarrel, the ftate of affairs was 
auch changed on both fides. Henry had (haken off much of that reverence with 
which he had been early imbued for the apoftolical fee; and finding, that his 
fubjects of all ranks had taken part with him, and willingly complied with his 
movements for breaking foreign dependance, he had taken a relifh for his 
fpiritual authority, and would fcarce, it was apprehended, be induced to renew 
his fubmiffions to the Roman pontiff. The pope, on the other hand, ran now a 
manifeft rifque of infringing his authority by a compliance with the King; and 


4 Herbert, p. 326. Burnet, vol. i. p. 132. { Le Grand, vol. iti, p. 566. * Burnet, 
vol. ii, p. 133- Guicciardini. 
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as a fentence of divorce could no longer be refted on nullities in Julius’s bull, ea 
33. 


but would be conftrued as an acknowledgment of papal ufurpations, it was fore- 
feen, that the Lutherans would thence take occafion of triumph, and would 
perfevere more obftinately in. their prefent principles. But notwithftanding thefe 
obftacles, Francis did not defpair of mediating an agreement. He ftill obferved - 
that the King had fome remains of prejudice in favour of the apoftolic fee, and 
was apprehenfive of the confequences, which might enfue from too violent inno- 
vations. He faw plainly the intereft, that Clement had in preferving the obe- 
dience of England, which was one of the richeft jewels in the papal crown. And 
he hoped, that thefe motives on both fides would facilitate'a mutual agreement, 
and would forward the effects of his good offices. 


Francis firft prevailed on the pope to promife, that, if the King would fend 
a proxy to Rome, and thereby fubmit his caufe to the holy fee, he would appoint 
commiffioners to meet at Cambray, and form the procefs; and he would imme- 
diately afterwards pronounce the fentence of divorce, required of him. Bellay, 
bifhop of Paris, was next difpatched to London, and obtained a promife of the 
King, that he would fubmit his caufe to the Roman confiftory, provided the 
cardinals of the imperial faction were excluded from it. The prelate carried this 153+ 
verbal promife to Rome; and the pope agreed, that, if the King would fign a King’s final 
written agreement to the fame purpofe, his denyands fhould be fully complied with. breach with 
A day was appointed for the return of the meflengers; and all the world re- 
garded this affair, which had threatened a violent rupture between England and 
the Romifh church, as drawing towards an amicable conclufion*. But the 
greateft affairs often depend on the moft frivolous incidents, The courier, who 
carried the King’s written promife, was detained beyond the day appointed : 
News were brought to Rome that a libel “had been publifhed in England againf 


anger ; and by a precipitate fentence, the marriage of Henry and Catherine was 
pronounced valid, and Henry declared to. be excommunicated if he refufed to 
adhere to it. Two-days after, the courier arrived’; and Clement, who had been 
hurried from his ufual prudence, found, that though he repented heartily of this 
hafty meafure, it would be difficult for him to retract it, or replace affairs on 
the fame footing as before. 

It is not probable, that the pope, had he conducted himfelf with ever fo grea 
moderation and temper, could hope, during the life-time of Henry, to have 
regained much authority or influence in England, That monarch was both im- 
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petuous and obftinate in his charaéter ; and having proceeded fo far in throwing 
off the papal yoke, he never could again have been induced tamely to bend his 
neck to it. Even at the time, when he was negotiating a reconcilement with 
Rome, he either entertained fo little hopes of fuccefs, or was fo indifferent about 
the event, that he had affembled a Parliament and continued to enact laws 
totally deftructive of the papal authority, The people had been prepared by 
degrees for this great innovation. ach preceding feffion had retrenched fome- 
thing from the power and profit of the pontiff. Care had been taken, during 
fome years, to teach the nation, that a general council was much fuperior to 
the pope. But now a bifhop preached every Sunday at Paul’s crofs, in order 
to inculcate the doctrine, that the pope was intitled to no authority at all be- 
yond the bounds of his own diocefe{. The proceedings of the Parliament 
fhowed that they had entirely adopted this opinion; and there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that the King, after having procured a favourable fentence from Rome, 
which would have removed all the doubts with regard to his fecond marriage and 
the fucceffion, might indeed have lived on terms of civility with the apoftolic fee, 
but never would have furrendered to it any confiderable fhare of his affumed pre- 
rogative. ‘The importance of the laws, paffed this feffion, even before news ar- 
rived of the violent refolutions taken at Rome, is fufficient to juftify this opinion. 

ALL payments made to the apoftolic chamber ; all provifions, bulls, difpenfa- 
tions, were abolifhed : Monafteries were fubjected to the vifitation and govern- 
ment of the King alone: The law for punifhing heretics was moderated; the 
ordinary was prohibited to imprifon or try any perfon upon fufpicion alone, 
without prefentment by two lawful witnefles ; and it was declared, that to {peak 
again{t the pope’s authority was no herefy : Bifhops were to be appointed, by a 
congé delire from the crown, or in cafe of the dean and chapter’s refufal, by. 
letters patent; and no recourfe was to be had to Rome for palls, bulls, or pro- 
vifions: Campeggio and Ghinucci, two Italians, were deprived of the bifhoprics 
of Salifbury and Worcefter, which they had hitherto enjoyed*: The law which. 
had been formerly made againft paying annates or firft fruits, but which had. 
been left in the King’s power to fufpend or inforce, was finally eftablifhed: And 
a fubmiffion, which was exacted two years before from the clergy, and which 
had been obtained with great difficulty, received this feffion the fanction of Par- 
Jiament +. In this fubmiffion, the clergy acknowledge, that convocations ought. 
only to be afflembled by the King’s authority ; they promife to ena&t no new 
canons without his confent; and they agree, that he fhould appoint thirty-two 
commiffioners, in order to examine the ald canons, and abrogate fuch as fhould 


}t Barnet, vol. i. p. 144. * Le Neve’s Fafti Ecclef.. Ang. + 25 H. 8. cia. 
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be found prejudicial to his royal prerogative}. An appeal was alfo allowed from 
the bifhop’s court to the King in Chancery. 

Bur the moft important law paffed this feffion, was that which regulated the 
fucceffion to the crown: The marriage of the King with Catherine was declared 
unlawful, void, and of no effect: The primate’s fentence, annulling it, was ra- 
tified: And the marriage with Queen Anne was eftablifhed and confirmed. The 
crown was appointed to defcend to the iffue of that Marriage, and failing them 
to the King’s heirs for ever. An oath likewife was ordered to be taken in favour 
of this fucceffion, under the penalty of imprifenment during the King’s pleafure, 
and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all flander againft the King, Queen, 
or their iffue, was fubjected to the penalty of mifprifion of treafon. After thefe 
compliances, the Parliament was prorogued; and thofe aéts, fo contemptuous 
towards the pope, and fo deftructive of his authority, were paffed at the very 
time that Clement pronounced his hafty fentence againft the King. Henry’s 
tefentment againft Queen Catherine, on account of her obftinacy, was the reafon 
why he excluded her daughter from all hopes of fucceeding to the crown; con- 
trary to his firft intention, when he began the fuit of divorce, and of difpenfa- 
tion for a fecond marriage. 

Tue King found his ecclefiaftical fubjeéts as compliant as the laity. The con- 
vocation ordered, that the act againft appeals to Rome, together with the King’s 
appeal from the pope to a general council, fhould be affixed to the doors of all 
the churches in the kingdom: And they voted, that the bifhop of Rome had, 
by the law of God, no more jurifdiction in England than any other foreign 
bifhop; and that the authority, which he and his predeceffors had exercifed there, 
was only by ufurpation and the fufferance of Englith princes. Four perfons only 
oppofed this vote in the lower houfe, and one doubted. It pafied unanimoufly 
in the upper. The bifhops went fo far in their complaifance, that they took 
‘out new commiffions from the crown, where all their fpiritual and epifcopal 
authority was exprefsly affirmed to be derived ultimately from the civil magi- 
ftrate, and to be entirely dependent on his good pleafure +. 

Tue oath regarding the fucceffion was generally fworn throughout the king- 
dom. Fifher, bithop of Rochefter, and Sir Thomas More, were the only per- 
fons of note, who entertained fcruples with regard to its legality. Fifher was 
obnoxious on account of fome practices, into which his credulity, rather than 
any bad intentions, feems to have betrayed him. ~But More was the perfon of 
greateft reputation in the kingdom for virtue and integrity ; and as it was be- 
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Chap. IV. Jieyed, that his authority would have influence on the fentiments of others, great 
‘334 pains were taken to convince him of the lawfulnefs of the oath. He declared, 
that he had no f{eruple with regard to the fucceflion, and thought that the Par- 
liament had full power to fettle it: He offered to draw an oath himfelf, which 
would affure his allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refufed the oath pre- 
feribed by law; becaufe the preamble of that oath afferted the legality of the 
King’s marriage with Anne, and thereby implied, that his former marriage with 
Catherine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, the primate, and Cromwel, now 
fecretary of ftate, who highly loved and efteemed More, earneftly folicited him 
Gass to lay afide his feruples; and their friendly entreaties feemed to weigh more with 
him, than all the penalties attending his refufal*. He perfifted however, in a 
mild, though firm manner, to maintain his refolution; and the King, irritated 
again{t him as well as Fifher, ordered them both to be indi&ed upon the ftatute, 
and committed prifoners to the Tower. 


si Movets Tue Parliament, being again affembled, conferred on the King the title of 
ber, the only fupreme 4ead on earth of the church of England; as they had already 
invefted him with all the real power belonging to it. In this memorable act, the 
Parliament granted him power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, ‘‘to 
‘* vific, and reprefs, redrefs, reform, order, correct, reftrain, or amend all errors, 
‘* herefies, abufes, offences, contempts and enormities, which fell under any 
** fpiritual authority or jurifdiction +.” They alfo declared it treafon to attempt, 
imagine, or fpeak evil againft the King, Queen, or his heirs, or to endeavour 
the depriving them of their dignities or titles. They gave him a right to all the 
annates and tythes of benefices, which had formerly been paid to the court of 
Rome. They granted hirna fubfidy and a fifteenth. They attainted More and 
Fither for mifprifion of treafon. And they compleated the union of England 
and Wales, ‘by giving to that principality all the benefit of the Englith laws. 
Tuus the authority of the popes, like all exorbitant power, was ruined by the 
excefs of its acquifitions, and by ftretching its pretenficns beyond what it was pof- 
fible for any human principles or prepoffeffions to fuftain. The right of granting 
indulgences bad in former ages contributed extremely to enrich the holy fee; but 
being openly abufed, they ferved to excite the firft commotions and oppofitions in 
Germany. The prerogative of granting difpenfations had alfo contributed much 
to attach all the fovereign princes and great families in Europe to the papal 
authority ; but meeting with an unlucky concurrence of circumftances, was now 
the caufe, why England feparated herfelf from*the Romith communion. ‘The: 
acknowledgment of the King’s fupremacy introduced there a greater fimplicity into 
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the government, by uniting the fpiritual with the civil power, and preventing dif. Chap. IV. 
putes about limits, which never could be exactly determined between the con- 
tending parties. A way was alfo prepared for checking the exorbitancy of fu- 
perftition, and breaking thofe fhackles, by which ‘all human r afon, policy, and 
induftry had fo long been incumbred. The prince, it may be fuppofed, being 
head of the ‘religion, as well as of the temporal jurifdi@ion of the kingdom, 
tho’ he might fometimes employ the former as an engine of government, had no 
intereft, like the Roman pontiff, in nourifhing its exceffive growth; and, ex- 
cept when blinded by ignorance or bigotry, would be fure to retain it within 
tolerable limits, and prevent its abufes. And on the whole, there followed from 
thefe revolutions very beneficial confequences; tho’ perhaps neither forefeen nor 
intended by the perfons who had the chief hand in conducting them. : 

Wuize Henry proceeded with fo much ‘order and tranquillity in changing 
the antient religion, and while his authority feemed entirely fecure in Eng- 
land, he was held in fome inquietude by the ftate of affairs in Ireland and in 
Scotland. 

Tue earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland, under the duke of Richmond, 
the King’s natural fon, who bore the title of lieutenant; and as Kildare was 
acculed of fome violences againft the family of Offory, his hereditary enemy, he 
was Called over to anfwer for his conduét. He left his authority in the hands 
of his fon, who hearing that his father was thrown into prifon, and was in 
danger of his life, immediately took up arnis, and joining himfelf to Oneale, 
Ocarrol, and other Irifh nobility, committed many ravages, murdered Allen, 
archbifhop of Dublin, and laid fiege to that city. Old Kildare meanwhile died 
in prifon, and his fon, perfevering in his revolt, made applications to the emperor, 
who promifed him affiftance.. The King was obliged to fend over {me forces to 
Ireland, which fo harratted the rebels, that Kildare, finding the emperor backward 
in fulfilling his promifes, was reduced to the necefflity of furrendering himfelf 
prifoner to lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, brother to the marquifs of Dor- 
fet. He was fent over to England, together with his five uncles; and after trial 
and conviction, they were all brought to public juftice; tho’ two of the uncles, in 
order to fave the family, had pretended to join the King’s party. : 

Te earl of Angus had acquired the entire afcendant in Scotland, and hav- 
ing got poffeffion of the King’s perfon, then in early youth, he was able, by 
means of that advantage, and by employing the power: of his own family, to 
retain the reins of government. The queen dowager, however, his fpoufe, bred 
him great difturbance: For having feparated herfelf from him, on account of 
fome jealopfies and difgufts, and having procured a. divorce, the had married 
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another man of quality of the name of Stuart; and fhe joined all the difcon- 
tented nobility, who oppofed Angus’s authority. James himfelf was diffatisfied 
with the flavery, to which he was reduced; and by fecret correfpondence, he 
excited firft Walter Scot, then ‘the earl of Lenox, to attempt, by force of 
arms, to free him from the hands of Angus. Both enterprizes failed of fuccefs, 
but James, impatient of reftraint, found means at laft of flying to Stirling, 
where his mother then refided; and having fummoned all the nobility to attend 
him, he overturned the authority of the Douglaffes, and obliged Angus and his 
brother to fly into England, where they were protected by Henry. The King 
of Scotland, being now arrived at years of majority, took the government into his 
own hands; and employed himfelf with great fpirit and valour, in reprefling 
thofe feuds, ravages, and diforders, which, tho’ they difturbed the courfe of 
public juftice, ferved to fupport the martail fpirit of the Scots, and contributed, 
by that means, to maintain national independancy. He was defirous of renew- 
ing the antient league with the Frénch nation; but finding Francis in clofe union 
with England, and on that account fomewhat cold in hearkening to his propo- 
fals, he received the more favourably the advances of the emperor, who hoped, 
by means of fuch an ally, to breed difturbance to England. He offered the 
Scots King the choice of three princeffes, his near relations, and all of the 
name of Mary; his fifter the dowager of Hungary, his niece a daughter of 
Portugal, or his coufin, the daughter of Henry; whom he pretended to dif- 
pofe of unknown to her father. James was more inclined to the latter propofal, 
had it not, upon reflection, been found impracticable; and his natural propenfity 
to France at la(t prevailed over all other confiderations. The alliance with 
Francis neceffarily engaged James to agree to terms of peace with England. 
But tho’ invited by his uncle, Henry, to confer with him at Newcaftle, and con- 
cert common meafures for repreffing the ecclefiaftics in both kingdoms, and 
fhaking off the yoke of Rome, he could not be prevailed with to put himfelf 
in the King’s power. In order to have a pretext for refufing the conference, he 
applied to the pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding him to engage in any per- 
fonal negotiations with an enemy of the holy fee. By thefe meafures, Henry 
eafily concluded, that he could very little depend on the friendfhip of his nephew. 
But thofe events took not place till fome time after our prefent period. 
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To antient and almoft uninterrupted oppofition of intereft between the Chap: Ve. 
laity and clergy in England, and between the Englith clergy andthe “1,34. 
court of Rome, had fufficiently prepared the nation for a breach with the Religious 
Roman pontiff; and men had penetration enough to difcover abufes,. which were oe 
plainly calculated for the temporal advantages of the hierarchy, and which they —; 
found deftructive of their own. Thefe fubjects feem proportioned to human un- 
derftanding; and even the people, who felt the power of intereft in. their own 

breafts, could perceive the purpofe of thofe numerous inventions, which the in- 

terefted {pirit of the fovereign pontiff had introduced into religion. But when 

the reformers proceeded thence to difpute concerning the nature of the facra- 

ments, the operations of grace, the terms of acceptance with the Deity,, men 

were thrown into amazement, and were, during fome time, at a lofs how to: 

chufe their party. The profound ignorance,. in which. both the clergy and laity: 
formerly lived, and their freedom from theological altercations, had produced 
afincere, but indolent acquiefcence in received opinions; and the multitude 

were neither attached to them by topics of reafoning, nor by thofe prejudices. 

and antipathies again{ft opponents, which have ever a more natural and powerfuk 

influence over them. As foon as a new opinion therefore was advanced, fup- 

ported by fuch an authority as to call up their attention, they fele their capacity: 

totally unfitted for fuch difquifitions; and they perpetually flutuated between, 

the contending parties. Fence the fudden and violent movements by which.the 
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people were agitated, even in the moft oppofite directions: Hence their feeming 
proftitution in facrificing to prefent power the moft facred principles: And hence 
the rapid progrefs during fome time, and the fudden as well as entire check given 
afterwards to the new doétrines.. When men were once fettled in their particular 
feéts, and had fortified themfelves in an habitual deteftation againft thofe efteemed 
heretics, they adhered with more obftinacy to. the principles of their education ; 
and. the limits of the two religions remained thenceforth fixed and unchangeable. 
Noruine forwarded: more the firft progrefs of the reformers, than- the offer, 
which.they made, of fubmitting-all religious doctrines to private judgment, and 
the fummons given every one to examine the principles formerly impofed upon 
him. Tho’ the multitude were totally unqualified for this undertaking, they yet 
were highly pleafed with it. They fancied that they were exercifing their judg- 
ment; while they oppofed to the prejudices of ancient authority more powerful 
prejudices of another kind. The novelty itfelf of the doctrines; the pleafure of 
an imaginary triumph in difpute; the fervent zeal of the reformed preachers; 
their patience, and even alacrity, in fuffering perfecution, death, and torments; 
a difguft againft the reftraints of the old religion; an indignation againft the 
tyranny and interefted fpirit of the ecclefiaftics; thefe motives were prevalent 
with the people, and by fuch confiderations were men fo generally induced during 


that age, to. throw off the religion of their anceftors. 


Bur in proportion as the practice of fubmitting religion to private judgment 
was acceptable to the people, it appeared, in fome refpects, dangerous to the 
rights of fovereigns, and feemed to deftroy that implicit obedience on which the 
authority of the civil magiftrate is chiefly founded. The very precedent of 
faking fuch an ancient and deep founded eftablifhment as that of the Roman 
hierarchy might; it was apprehended, prepare the way for other innovations. The 
republican {pitit, which naturally took place among the reformers, increafed this 
jealoufy. The furious infurreétions of the populace, excited by Muncer and 
other anabaptifts in Germany *, furnifhed a new pretence for decrying the re- 
formation. Nor ought we to conclude, becaufe proteftants in our time prove as 
dutiful fubjeéts as thofe of any other religion, that therefore fuch apprehenfions 
were altogether without any appearance or plaufibility. Tho’ the liberty of pri- 
vate judgment be tendered to the difciples of the reformation, it is not in reality 
accepted of; and men are-generally contented to. acquiefce in thofe eftablifhments, 
however new, into which their early education has thrown them. 

No prince in Europe was poffefled of fuch abfolute authority as Henry, not 
even the pope himfelf, in his own capital, where he united both the civil and 


* Sleidan, lib. 4, & §« 
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ecclefiaftical powers + and there was {mall likelihood, that any doétrine, which Chap. V- 
Jay under the imputation of encouraging fedition, could ever pretend to his fa-  °°* 
vour and countenance. But befides this political jealoufy, there was another Of the King. 
reafon which infpired this imperious monarch with an averfion to the reformers, 

He had early declared his fentiments againft Luther; and having entered the lifts 

in thofe fcholaftic quarrels, he had received, from his courtiers and theologians, 

infinite applaufe for his performance. Elated by this imaginary fuccefs, and 

blinded by a natural arrogance and obftinacy of temper, he had entertained the 

mott lofty opinion of his own erudition, and he received with impatience, mixed 

with contempt, any contradiétion to his fentiments, Luther alfo had been fo 
imprudent, as to treat in a very indecent manner his royal antagonift ; and tho’ 

he afterwards made the humblett fubmiffions to Henry, and apologized for the 
vehemence of his former expreffions, he never could efface the hatred which the 

King had conceived againft him and his do@trines. The idea of herefy ftill ap- 

peared deteftable as well as formidable to that prince ; and whilft his refentment 

againft the fee of Rome had removed one confiderable part of his early prejudices, 

he had made it a point of honour never to relinquifh the reft. Separate as he 

ftood from the Catholic church, and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he 

ftill valued himfelf on maintaining the Catholic doétrine, and on guarding, by 

fire and fword, the imagined purity of his fpeculative principles. 

HeEwnry’s minifters and courtiers were of as motley a character as his conduét ; Of the mi- 
and feemed to waver, during this whole reign, between the ancient and the new Mer. 
religion. The Queen, engaged by intereft as well as inclination, favoured the 
caufe of the reformers: Cromwel, who was created fecretary of {tate, and who 
was every day advancing in the King’s confidence, had embraced the fame views; 
and as he was a man of prudence and ability, he was able, very effectually, tho’ 
in a covert manner, to promote the late innovations : Cranmer, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, had fecretly adopted the proteftant tenets; and he had gained Henry’s 
friendfhip by his candour and fincerity ; virtues which he poffefied in as eminent 
a degree as thofe times, equally diftraéted with faction and oppreffed with tyran- 
ny, could eafily permit. On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered to 


+ Here are the terms in which the King’s minifter expreffid himfelf to the pope. An non, inguam, 
fanétitas veftra plerofque habet quibufcum arcanum aliquid crediderit, putet id non minus celatum effe 
quam fi uno tantam pettore contineretur ; quod multo magis feréniffimo Angliz Regi evenire debet, 
cui finguli in fuo regno funt fubje&i, neque etiam velint, poflunt Regi non effe fideliifimi.. Vz nam- 
que illis, fi vel parvo momento ab illius voluntate recederent. Le Grand, tom. iii, p. 113. The 
King once faid publicly before the council, that if any one {poke of him or his aétions, in terms which 
became them not, he would let them know, that he was mafter. Et qu'il n’y auroit fi belle tete 
qu'il ne fit voler. Id. p, 218. 
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Chap. V. the ancient faith; and by the gfeatnefs of his rank, as well as by his talents, 
cc3a. both for peace and war, he had great weight in the King’s council : Gardiner, 
lately created bifhop of Winchefter, had inlifted himfelf in. the fame party ; and 
the fupplenefs of his character, and the dexterity of his conduét had rendered 

him extremely ufeful to it. 

Ax thefe minifters, while they ftood in the moft irreconcilable oppofition of 
principles, were obliged to difguife their particular opinions, and to pretend an 
entire agreement with the fentiments of their mafter. Cromwel and Cranmer 
till carried the appearance of a conformity to the ancient fpeculative tenets ; but 
they artfully made ufe of Henry’s refentment to widen the breach with the fee of 
Rome. Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an affent to the King’s fupremacy, and te 
his renunciation of the fovereign pontiff; but they encouraged his paffion for 
the Catholic faith, and inftigated him to punifh thofe daring heretics, who had 
prefumed to reject his theological principles. Both fides hoped, by their unli- 
mited compliance, to bring him over to their party: The King meanwhile, whe 
held the balance between the faétions, was ‘enabled, by the courtfhip payed him 
both by proteftants and catholics, to affume an immeafurable authority : And tho” 
jn all thefe meafures he was really driven by his ungoverned humour, he cafually 
held a courfe, which led more certainly to arbitrary power, than any which the 
moft profound politics could have traced out to him. Artifice, refinement, and 
hypocrify, in his fituation, would have put both parties on their guard againft him, 
and would have taught them referve in complying with a monarch, whom they 
could never hope thoroughly to have gained: But while the franknefs, fincerity, 
and opennefs of Henry’s temper were generally known, as well as the dominion 
of his furious paffions; each fide dreaded to lofe him by the fmalleft oppofition, 
and flattered themfelves that a blind compliance with his will, would throw him, 
cordially and fully, into their interefts. 

Tue ambiguity of the King’s conduct, tho’ it kept the courtiers in awe, ferv- 
ed to encourage the proteftant doétrine among his fabjeéts, and promoted that 
fpirit of innovation with which the age was: generally feized, and which nothing 
but an intire uniformity, as well as a fleady feverity in the adminiftration, could 
be able to reprefs. There were fome Englifhmen, Tindal, Joye, Conftantine, 
and others, who, dreading the exertion of the King’s authority, had fled to Ant- 
werpt; where the great privileges poffefied by the Low Country ‘provinces, 
ferved, during fome time, to give them protection. Thefe men employed them- 

Parther pro- felves in writing books, in Englifh, againft the corruptions of the church of 
be dalea Rome; againft images, reliques, pilgrimages ; and they excited the curiofity of 

+ Burnet, vol. i. p. 159+ 
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men with regard to that queftion, the moft important in theology, the terms of 
acceptance with the Supreme Being. In conformity to the Lutherans and other 


Chap. V. 
1534+ 


proteftants, they afferted, that falvation was obtained by faith alone; and that. 


the moft infallible road to perdition * was a reliance on good works; by which 
terms they underftood, as well the moral duties, as the ceremonial and monattic 
obfervances. The defenders of the ancient religion, on the other hand, main- 
tained the efficacy of good works; but tho’ they did not exclude from this appel- 
lation the focial virtues, it was ftill the fuperftitions, gainful to the church, which 
they chiefly extolled and recommended, The books, compofed by thefe fugi- 
tives, having ftole overto England, began to make converts every where; but it 
‘was atranflation of the fcriptures by Tindal, that was efteemed moft dangerous 
to the eftablifhed faith. The firft edition of this work, compofed with little ac- 
curacy, was found liable to confiderable objections ; and Tindal, who was poor, 
and could not afford to lofe a great part of the impreffion, was longing for an op- 
portunity of correcting his errors, of which he had been made fenfible. Ton- 
(tal, then bifhop of London, foon after of Durham, a man of great modera- 
tion, being defirous to difcourage, in the gentleft manner, thefe innovations, gave 
private orders for buying up all the copies, which could be found at Antwerp; 
and he burnt them publicly in Cheapfide. By this contrivance, he fupplied Tin- 
dal with money, enabled him to print a new and correct edition of his work, 
and gave occafion to great fcandal and reproach, in thus committing to the fames 
the word of God +}. 

Tue difciples of the reformation met with little feverity during the miniftry 
of Wolfey, who, tho’ himfelfa clergyman, bore too fmall regard to the ecclefi- 
aftical order, to ferve as an inftrument of their tyranny : It was even an article 
of impeachment againft him {, that by his connivance he had encouraged the 
growth of herefy, and that he had protected and acquitted fome notorious offen- 
ders. Sir Thomas More, who fucceeded Wolfey as chancellor, is at once an ob- 
ject deferving our compaffion, and an inftance of the ufual progrefs of mens fen- 
timents during that age. This man, whofe elegant genius and farniliar acquain- 
tance with the noble fpirit of antiquity, had given him very enlarged fentiments, 
and who had in his early years advanced principles, which even at prefent would 


* Sacrilegium eft & impietas velle placere Deo per opera & non per folam fidem. Luther adverfus 
regem, Ita vides quam dives fit homo chriftianus five baptizatus, qui etiam volens non poteft perdere 
falatem faam quantifcunque peccatis. Nulla enim peccata poflunt eum damnare nifi incredulitas, 
Id. de captivitate Babylonica. 

+ Hall, fol. 186: Fox, vol. i. p. 138. Burnet, vol. is p. 159. 

+ Articles of impeachment in Herbert, Burnet. 
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be deemed fomewhat libertine, had, in the courfe of events, been fo irritated by 
polemics, and thrown into fuch a fuperftitious attachment to the ancient faith, 
that few inquifitors have been guilty of greater violence in their profecutions of 
herefy. Tho’ adorned with the gentleft manners, as well as the pureft integrity, 
he carried to the utmoft height his averfion to heterodoxy ; and James Bain- 
ham, in particular, a gentleman of the temple, experienced from him the high- 
eft feverity. Bainham, accufed of favouring the new opinions, was carried to 
More’s houfe, and having refufed to difcover his accomplices, the chancellor or- 
dered him to be whipt in his prefence, and afterwards fent him to the Tower, 
where he himfelf faw him put to the torture. The unhappy gentleman, over- 
come by all thefe feverities, abjured his opinions; but feeling afterwards the 
deepeft compunction for this apoftacy, he openly returned to his former tenets, 
and even courted the crown of martyrdom. He was condemned as an obftinate 
and relapfed heretic, and was burned in Smithfield *. 

Many were brought into the bifhops courts for offences, which appear very 
trivial, but which were regarded as fymbols of the party: Some for teaching 
their children the Lord’s prayer in Englifh; others for reading the new tefta- 
ment in that language, or for fpeaking againft pilgrimages. To harbour the 
perfecuted preachers, to neglect the fafts of the church, to declaim againft the 


vices of the clergy, were capital offences. One Thomas Bilney, a prieft, who 


had embraced the new doétrine, had been terrified into an abjuration; but was 
fo haunted by remorfe, that his friends dreaded fome fatal effects of his defpair. 
At laft, his mind feemed to be more compofed; but this appearing calm pro- 
ceeded only from the refolution which he had taken, of expiating his paft offence, 
by.an open confeffion of the truth, and by dying a martyr to it. He went thro’ 
Norfolk, teaching every where the people to beware of idolatry, and of trufting 
either to pilgrimages, or to the cowle of St. Francis, to the prayers of the faints, 
ortoimages. He was foon feized, tried in the bifhop’s court, and condemned as 
a relapfed heretic; and the writ was fent down to burn him. When brought to 
the ftake, he difcovered fuch patience, fortitude, and devotion, that the {pecta- 
tors were much affected with the horrors of his punifhment; and fome Mendi- 
cant friars, who were prefent, fearing that his death would be imputed to them, 
and make them lofe thofe alms, which they received from the charity of the peo- 
ple, defired him publicly to acquit them + of having any hand in his death. He 
vesy willingly complied; and by this meeknefs gained the more on the fympa- 
thy of the people. Another perfon, ftill more heroic, being brought to the 
ftake for denying the real prefence, feemed almoft in a tranfport of joy; and he 


* Fox. Burnet, vol. i, p. 165. + Ibid. p- 164. 
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tenderly embraced the faggots, which were to be the inftruments of his punifh- ¢,.. y, 
ment, as the means of procuring him eternal reft. In fhort, the tide turning 1534. 
towards the new doétrine, thofe fevere executions, which, in another difpofition 

of mens minds, would have fufficed to fupprefs it, now ferved only the more to 

diffufe it among the people, and to infpire them with horror againft the unre- 

Jenting perfecutors. 

Bur tho’ Henry neglected not to punifh the proteftant doétrine, which he 
efteemed herefy, his moft formidable enemies, he knew, were the zealous ad- 
herents to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, who, having their immediate 
dependance on the Roman pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be the cer- 
tain confequence of abolifhing his authority in England. Peyto, a friar, “preach- 
ing before the King, had the affurance to tell him, *‘ That many lying prophets 
«« had deceived him, but he, as a true Micajah, warned him, that the dogs 
‘«* would lick his blood, as they had done Ahab’s {.” The King took no notice 
of this infult ; but allowed the preacher to depart in peace. Next Sunday, he 
employed Dr. Corren to preach before him; who juftified the King’s proceed- 
ings, and gave Peyto the appellations of a rebel, a flanderer, a dog, and a tray- 
tor. Elfton, another friar of the fame houfe, interrupted the preacher; and told 
him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who fought to eftablifh by adultery 
the fucceffion to the crown; but that he himfelf would juftify all that Peyto had 
faid. Henry filenced. this petulant friar; but fhowed no other mark of refent- 
ment than ordering Peyto and him to be fummoned before the council, and to be 
rebuked for their offence-+. He even here bore patiently fome new inftances of 
their obftinacy and arrogance. For when the earl of Effex, a privy counfelior, 
told them, that they deferved for their offence to be thrown into the Thames 3 
Elfton replied, that the road to heaven lay as near by water as by Jand |. 

But feveral monks were deteéted in a confpiracy, which, as it might have 
proved more dangerous to the King, was, on its difcovery, attended with more fatal 
confequences to themfelves. Elizabeth Barton, of Aldington, in Kent, commonly 
called the boly Maid of Kent, had been fubject to hyfterical fits, which threw her 4), Maid of 
body into unufual convulfions ; and having produced an equal diforder in her Kent. 
mind, made her utter ftrange fayings, which, as fhe was fcarce confcious of them 
during the time, had foon after entirely efcaped her memory. The filly people in 
the neighbourhood were ftruck with thefe appearances, which they imagined to 
be fupernatural; and Richard Mafters, vicar of the parifh, a defigning fellow, 


t Strype, vol. i. p, 167, + Collier, vol. ii. p. 86, Burnet, vol, i. p. 151. 
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founded on them a projeét, by which he hoped to draw both profit and confidera- 
tion to himfelf. He went to Warham, Archbifhop of Canterbury, who. was at 
that time alive; and having given him an account of Elizabeth’s revelations, he 
fo far wrought on that prudent, but fuperftitious prelate, as to receive orders from 
him to watch her in her trances, and to note down carefully all her future fpeeches. 
The regard paid her by a-perfon of fo high a rank, foon rendered her {till more 
the object of attention to the neighbourhood ; and it was eafy for Mafters to 
perfuade them, as well as the maid herfelf, that her ravings were infpirations of 
the Holy Ghoft, Knavery, as is ufual, foon after fucceeding to illufion, fhe 
learned to counterfeit trances; and fhe then utterred, in an extraordinary tone of 
voice, fuch fpeeches as were dictated to her by her fpiritual director. Mafters affo- 
ciated with him Dr. Bocking, a canon of Canterbury; and their defign was to raife 
the credit of an image of the virgin, which ftood in a chapel belonging to Ma- 
fters, and to draw fuch pilgrimages to it as ufually frequented the more famous 
images and reliques. In profecution of this defign, Elizabeth pretended revela- 
lations, which direéted her to have recourfe to that image for a cure ; and being 
brought before it, in the prefence of a great multitude, fhe fell anew into convul- 
fions; and after diftorting her limbs and countenance during a competent time, fhe 
affeted to have obtained a perfect recovery by the interceffion of the virgin os 
This miracle was foon bruited abroad; and the two priefts, finding the impof- 
ture to fucceed beyond their own expectations, began to extend their views, and 
to lay the foundation of more important enterprizes. They taught their peni- 
tent to declaim againft the new doétrines, which fhe denominated herefy ; againft 
innovations in ecclefiattical government ; and againft the King’s divorce from 
Catherine. She went fo far as to affert, that, if he profecuted thac defign, and 
married another, he fhould not be a King a month longer, and fhould not an 
hour longer poffefs the favour of the Almighty, but fhould die the death of a 
villain. Many monks throughout England, either from folly, or roguery, or 
from faétion, which is often a complication of both, entered into this delufion ; 
and one Deering, a friar, wrote a book of the revelations and prophecies of Eli- 
zabeth +. Miracles were daily added, to encreafe the wonder ; and the pulpit 
every where refounded with accounts of the fanctity and infpirations of this new 
prophetefs. Meffages were carried from her to Queen Catherine, by which that 
princefs was exhorted to perfift in her oppofition to the divorce ; the pope’s am- 
bafladors gave encouragement to the popular credulity ; and even Fifher, bifhop 
of Rochefter, tho’ a man of fenfe and learning, was carried away with an opinion 


® Stowe, p. 570. Blanquet’s Epitome of Chronicles. + Strype, vol. i. p. 181. 
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fo favourable to the party, which he had embraced $. The King at laft began 
to think the matter worthy of his attention; and having ordered Elizabeth and 
her accomplices to be arrefted, he brought them before the ftar-chamber, where 
they freely, without being put to the torture, made confeffion of their guilt. 
The Parliament, in the feffion held the beginning of this year, paffed an aét of at- 
tainder againft fome who were engaged in this treafonable impofture *; and Eliza- 
beth herfelf, Mafters, Bocking, Deering, Rich, Rifby, Gold, faffered for their crime, 
The bifhop of Rochefter, Abel, Addifon, Laurence, and fome others, were 
condemned for mifprifion of treafon; becaufe they had not difcovered fome cri- 
minal fpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth + :- And they were thrown into 
prifon. The better to undeceive the multitude, the forgery of many of the pro- 
phetefs’s miracles was detected ; and even the fcandalous proftitution of her man- 
ners was laid open to the public. Thofe.paffions, which fo naturally infinuate 
themfelves amidft the warm intimacies maintained by the devotees of different 
fexes, had taken place between Elizabeth and her confederates; and it was found, 
that a door to her dormitory, which was faid to have been miraculoufly opened, 
in order to give her accefs to the chapel, for the fake of frequent converfe with 
heaven, had been contrived by Bocking and Matters for lefs refined: purpofes, 


Tue detection of an impofture, attended with fo many odious circumftances, 
hurt much the credit of the ecclefiaftics, particularly of the monks, and inftigated 
the King to take vengeance on them. Me fuppreffed three monafteries of the 
Obfervantine friars; and finding that little clamor was excited by this act of 
power, he was the more encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the reft. Mean- 
while, he exercifed pwaifhment on individuals, who were obnoxious to him. 
The Parliament had made it-treafon to endeavour the depriving the King of his 
dignity or titles: They had lately added to his other titles, that of fupreme head 
of the church: It was inferred, that to deny his fupremacy was treafon; and 
many priors and ecclefiaftics loft their lives for this new fpecies of crime. It was 
_ certainly a high inftance of tyranny to make the mere delivery of a political opi- 
nion, efpecially one that nowife affected the King’s temporal right, to be a capi- 
tal offence, tho’ attended with no overt at; and the Parliament, in paffing this 
Jaw had overlooked all the principles by which a civilized, much more a free 
people, fhould be governed: But the violence of changing fo fuddenly the whole 
fyftem of government, and the making it treafon to deny what, during many 
ages, it had been herefy to affert, is an event which may appear fomewhat-extra- 
ordinary. Even the ftern, unrelenting mind of Henry was, at firft, fhocked 

f Collier, vol. ii. p. 87. * 25 Hen. 8.¢. 12. Burnet, vol. i. p..149. Hall, fol. 220. 

+ ‘Godwin’s Annals, p. 53. 
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Chap. V. with thefe fanguinary meafures ; and he went fo far as to change his garb and 
1534- refs, pretending forrow for the neceffity, by which he was pufhed to fuch extre- 
mities. Still impelled, however, by his violent temper, and defirous of ftriking a 
terror into the whole nation, he proceeded, by making examples of Fifher and 

More, to confummate his lawlefs tyranny. 


Trial and ex- Joun Fisuer, bifhop of Rochefter, was a prelate, eminent for his learning and 

— sale a morals, no lefs than for his ecclefiaftical dignities, and for the high favour which 

of Rochefter. he had long poffeffed with the King. When he was thrown into prifon, on 
account of his refufing the oath of fucceffion, and his concealment of Elizabeth 
Barton’s treafonable {peeches, he had not only been deprived of all his revenues, 
but ftripped of his very cloaths, and, without confideration of his extreme age, 
was allowed nothing but rags, which fcarce fufficed to cover his nakednefs *. In 
this condition, he lay in prifon above a twelvemonth ; when the pope, wil- 
ling to recompenfe the fufferings of fo faithful an adherent, created him a cardi- 
nal; tho’ Fifher was fo carelefs of that dignity, that even if the purple were 
lying on the ground, he declared that he would not ftoop to take it. This pro- 
motion of a man, merely for his oppofition to royal authority, rouzed the in- 
dignation of the King; and he refolyed to make the innocent perfon feel the 
effects of his refentment. Fifher was indicted for denying the King’s fupremacy, 

22d of June. was tried, condemned, and beheaded. : 

OfSirTho- ‘ue execution of this prelate was intended as a warning to More, whofe com- 

mas More.  pliance, on account of his great authority both abroad and at home, and his high 
reputation for learning and virtue, was anxioufly defired by the King. That prince 
alfo bore as great perfonal affection and regard to More, as his imperious mind, 
the fport of paffions, was fufceptible of towards a man, who in any particular op- 
pofed his violent inclinations. But More could never be prevailed on to acknow- 
ledge any opinion fo contrary to his principles as that of the King’s fupremacy ; 
and tho’ Henry exaéted that compliance from the whole nation, there was, as yet, 
no law obliging any one to take an oath to that purpofe. Rich, the folicitor 
general, was fent to confer with More, then a prifoner, who kept a cautious 
filence with regard to the fupremacy. He was only inveigled to fay, that any 
queftion with regard to the law, which eftablifhed that prerogative, was like a 
two-edged fword: If a perfon anfwer one way, it will confound his foul; if ano- 
ther, it will deftroy his body. No more was wanted to found an indictment of 
high treafon againft the prifoner. His filence was called malicious, and made a 
part of his crime; and thefe words, which had cafually dropped from him, 


* Fuller’s Church Hig. book v, p. 203. 
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were‘interpreted as a denial of the fupremacy *, Trials wete mete formalities 
during this reign: The jury gave fentence againft More, who had long expected 
this fate, and who needed no preparation to fortify him againft the terrors of 
death. Not only his conftancy, but even his cheerfulnefs, nay, his ufual face- 
tioufnefs, never forfook him; and he made a facrifice of his life to his integrity 
with the fame indifference that he maintained in any ordinary occurrence. When 
he was mounting the feaffold, he faid to one, «« Friend, help me up, and when 
“* I go down again let me fhift for mylelf.” The. executioner afking him for- 
givenefs, he granted the requeft, but told him, ‘* You will ‘never get credit by 
“* beheading me, my neck is fo thort.”? Then laying his head on the block, he 
bid the executioner ftay till he put afide his beard : ‘* For,” faid he, “* it never com- 
“* mitted treafon.” Nothing was wanting to the glory of this end, except a better 
caufe, more free from weaknefs and fuperftition. . But as the man followed his 
principles and fenfe of duty, however mifguided, his conftancy and integrity are 
equally objects of our admiration. He was beheaded in the fifty-chird year of his age. 

Wuen the execution of Fither and More was reported at Rome, efpecially that 
of the former, who was invefted with the dignity of cardinal, every one difcovered 
the moft violent rage againft the King ; and numerous libels were publifhed, by 
the wits and orators of Italy, comparing him to Caligula; Nero, Domitian, and 
all the moft unrelenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement the feventh had died about 
fix months after he pronounced fentence againft the King ; and Paul the third, 
of the name of Farnefe, had fucceeded to the papal throne. This pontiff, who 
had always favoured Henry’s caule while a cardinal, had hoped, that, perfonal 
animofities being buried: with his predeceffor, it might not be impoffible to form 
an agreement with England: And Henry himfelf was fo defirous of accommo- 
dating matters, that in a negotiation, which he entered into with Francis a little 
before this time, he required, that that monarch fhould.conciliate a friendfhip be- 
tween him and the court of Rome. But Henry was accuftomed to prefcribe, not 
to receive terms; and even while he was negotiating peace, his ufual violence of- 
ten carried him to commit offences, which rendered the quarrel totally incurable. 
The execution of Fither was regarded by Paul, as fo capital an injury, that he 
immediately paffed cenfures againft the King, citing him and all his adherents 
to appear in Rome within ninety days, in order to anfwer for their crimes: If 


Chap. V. 
1935+ 


6th July. 


30th Auguft, 


they failed, he excommunicated them ; deprived the King of his realms fubjeéted King excom- 
the kingdom to an interdiét ; declared his iffue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate; dif. ™umcated. 


folved all leagues which any catholic princes had made with him ; gave his king- 
dom to any invader; commanded the nobility to take arms againft him ; freed 


* More’s Life of Sir Thomas More. Herbert, p. 393. 
Vor. Il. Cs his 
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Chap. V. his fubjeéts from all oaths of allegiance; cut off their commerce with foreign ftates’s 
1535* and declared it lawful for any one to feize them, to make flaves of their perfons, 
and to convert their effeéts to his own ufe*. But tho” thefe cenfures were paffed, 
they were not at that time openly denounced: The pope delayed the publication, 
till he fhould find an agreement with England entirely defperate and till the em- 
peror, who was at prefent prefied by the Turks and the proteftant princes in Ger- 


many, fhould be in a condition to carry the fentence into execution. 


Tue King knew, that he might expect any injury, which it fhould be in 
Charles’s power to infli&t ; and he therefore made it the chief object of his policy 
to incapacitate that monatch from wreaking his refentment upon him +. He 
renewed his friendfhip with Francis, and opened negotiations for marrying his 
infant-daughter, Elizabeth, with the duke of Angouleme, third fon of Francis. 
Thefe two princes alfo made advances to the proteftant league in Germany, 
who were ever jealous of the emperor’s ambition: And Henry, befides ‘emit- 
ting them fome money, fent Fox, bithop of Hereford, as Francis did Bellay, 
lord of Langey, to treat with thofe princes. But during the firft fervours of the 
reformation, an agreement. in theological tenets was held, as well as an union 
of intereft, to be effential to a good correfpondence among ftates; and tho” both 
Francis and Henry flattered the German princes with hopes of their embracing 
_the confeflion of Augfbourg, it was looked upon asa bad fymptorm of their fincerity, 
that they exercifed fuch extreme rigour againft all preachers of the reformation 
in their refpeétive dominions t. Henry carried the feint fo far, that, while he 
thought himfelf the firft theologian in the world, he yet invited over Melancthon, 
Bucer, Sturmius, Draco, and other German divines, in order to confer witht 
him, and to inftruét him in the foundation of their tenets. Thefe theologi- 
ans were now of great importance in the world; and no poet or philofopher, 
even in antient Greece, where they were treated with moft refpect, had ever 
reached equal applaufe and admiration with thefe wretched compofers of meta- 
phyfical polemics.’ The German princes told the King, that they could not 
fpare their divines ; and as Henry had no hopes of agreement with fuch zealous 
difputants, and knew that in Germany the followers of Luther would not affo- 
ciate with the difciples of Zuingtius, becaufe, tho’ they agreed in every thing 
elfe, they differed’in forme particulars with regard to the eucharift, he was the 
more indifferent on account of this refufal. He could alfo forefee, that even while 
the league of Smalcalde did not act in concert with him, they would always be 
carried by their intereft to oppofe the emperor: And the hatred betwen Francis 


* Sanders, p. 148. + Herbert, p. 350, 351+ } Sleidan, lib, to. 
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and that monarch was fo inveterate, that he deemed himfelf fure of a fincere ally Chap. V. 
in one or other of thefe potentates. 


Dvrine thefe negotiations an incident happened in England, which promifed 153°. 
amore amicable conclufion of thefe difputes, and feemed even to open a way 
for a reconcilement between Henry and Charles. Queen Catherine was feized 
with a lingering illnefs, which at laft brought her to her grave: She died at ¢ch January. 
Kimbolton in the county of Huntingdon, in the fiftieth year of her age. A. sap 
Jittle before fhe expired, the wrote a very tender letter to the King ; where fhe vied ce 
gave him the appellation of ber mojft dear Lord, King, and Hufband. She told therinee 
him, that as the hour of her death was now approaching, fhe laid hold of this 
la{t opportunity to inculcate on him the importance of his religious duty, and 
the comparative emptinefs of all human grandeur and enjoyment: That tho’ his 
fondnefs towards thefe perifhing advantages had thrown her into many calamities, 
as well as created to himfelf much trouble, fhe yet forgave him all paft in- 
juries, and hoped that this pardon would be ratified in heaven: And that fhe had 
no other requeft to make, but to recommend to him his daughter, the fole pledge 
of their loves, and to crave his protection for her maidsand fervants. She con- 
cluded with thefe words, I make this vow, that mine eyes defire you above all 
things *. The King was touched, even to the fhedding of tears, by this laft 
tender proof of Catherine’s affection, but Queen Anne is faid to have ex. 
prefied her joy for the death of a rival beyond what decency or humanity could 
permit T. 

. Tue emperor thought, that as the deceafe of his aunt had removed all foun- 
dation for perfonal animofiry between him and Henry, it might not now be 
impoffible to detach him from the alliance of France, and renew that confederacy 
with England from which he had formerly reaped fo much advantage. He fent 2 
Henry propofals for a return to ancient amity, upon thefe conditions £; that he 
fhould be: reconciled to the pope, that he fhould affift him in his war with the 
Turk, and that he fhould take party with him againft Francis, who now 
threatened the dutchy of Milan. The King replied, that he was willing to be 
on good terms with the emperor, provided he would acknowledge, that the for- 
mer breach of friendfhip came entirely from -himfelf ; As to the conditions pro- 
pofed;. the proceedings againft the bifhop of Rome were fo juft, and fo fully 
ratified by the Parliament of England, that they could not‘now be revoked; 
when Chriftian princes fhould have fettled peace among themfelves, he would 

* Herbert, “p.°463. + Burnet, vol. i. p. 192. t Du Bellay, liv, 5. Herbert. 
Burnet, vol. iii, in Coll. N°, so. 
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Chap. V. not fail to exert that vigour, which became him, againft the enemies of the faith ;. 
153 — and after amity with the emperor was once fully reftored, he would then be in a. 
fituation, as a common friend both to him and Francis, either to mediate an agree- 

ment between them, or to affift the injured party. 

Wuart rendered Henry more indifferent to the advances made by. the 
emperor, was his experience of the ufual duplicity and infincerity of that 
monarch, and the intelligence which he received of the prefent tranfaGions in 
Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, was dead without iffue; and the em- 
peror maintained, that che dutchy, being a fief of the empire was devolved to 
him, as the head of the Germanic body: Not to give umbrage, however, to 
the ftates of Italy, he profefled his intention of beftowing that principality on 
fome prince, who fhould be obnoxious to no party, and he even made offer of 
it to the duke of Angouleme, third fon to Francis. The French monarch, who 
preteaded that his own right to Milan was now revived upon Sforza’s death, 
was contented to fubftitute his fecond fon, the duke of Orleans, in his place ; 
and the emperor pretended to clofe with this propofal. But his fole intention in 
that liberal conceffion was to gain time, till he fhould put himfelf in a warlike 
pofture, and be able to carry an invafion into Francis’s donsinions. ‘Fhe ancient 
enmity between thefé princes broke out anew in bravadoes, and in perfonal in- 
fults on each other, not becoming perfons of their rank, and ftill lefs fuitable to 
men of fuch unqueftioned bravery. Charles foon after invaded Provence in 
perfon, with an army of fifty thoufand men; but met with no fuccefs. His 
army perifhed with ficknefs, fatigue, famine, and other difafters; and he was 
obliged to raife the fiege of Marfeilles, and retire into Italy with the broken re- 
mains of his forces. An army of imperialitts, near 30,000 ftrong, which in- 
vaded France on the fide of the Netherlands, and laid fiege to Peronne, made 
no greater progrefs, but retired upon the approach of a French army. And 
Tienry had thus the fatisfaction to find, both that his ally, Francis, was likely 
to fupport himfelf without foreign affiftance, and that his own tranquillity was 
fully enfured by thefe violent wars and animofities on the continent. 

Ir any inquietude remained with the Englifh court, it was folely occafioned by 
the ftate of affairs in Scotland. James, hearing of the diftreffed fituation of his 
ally, Francis, very generoufly levied fome forces; and embarking them on 
board veffels, which he bad hired for that purpofe, landed them fafely in France, 
He even came over in perfon; and making hafte to join the French King’s 
camp, which then lay in Provence, and to partake of his danger, ‘he met that 
prince at Lyons, who, having repulfed the emperor’s invafion, was now return- 
ing to his capital. Recommended by fo agreeable and feafonable an inftance of 
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friendfhip, the King of Scots made fuit to Magdalen, daughter of the French 
monarch, who had no-other feruple in agreeing to the match, than what was de- 
rived from the infirm ftate of his daughter’s health, which feemed to threaten 
her with an approaching end. But James having gained the affections of the 
princefs, and obtained her confent, the father would no longer oppofe the united 
defires of his daughter and friend ; and they were accordingly married, and foon 
after fet fail for Scotland, where the young Queen, as was forefeen, died in a 
little time after her arrival, Francis, however, was afraid, left his ally, Henry, 
whom he likewife looked on as his friend, and who lived with him on a more 
cordial footing than is wfual among great princes, fhould be difpleafed that this 
clofe confederacy between France and Scotland was concluded without his par- 
ticipation. He therefore difpatched Pommeraye to London, in order to apolo- 
gize for this meafure; but Henry, with his ufual opennefs and freedom, ex- 
prefied fuch difpleafure, that he refufed even to confer with the ambaflador; and 
Francis was apprehenfive of a rupture with a prince, who regulated his meafures 
more by humour and paffion than by the rules of political prudence. But Henry 
was fo fettered by the oppofition, in which he was engaged againft the pope 
and the emperor, that he purfued no farther this difguft againft Francis; and 
in the end every thing remained in tranquillity both on the fide of france and. 
Scotland. 


Tue domeftic peace ef England feemed to be expofed to more hazard, by the 


violent innovations in religion; and it may be affirmed, that, in this dangerous 
conjuncture, nothing enfured public tranquillity fo much as the decifive authority 
acquired by the King, and his great afcendant over all his fubjeéts. Not only 
the devotion paid to the crown, was profound during that age: The perfonal re- 
fpect, infpired by Henry, was confiderable; and even the terrors, with which 
he over-awed every one, were not attended with any confiderable degree of 
hatred. His franknefs, his fincerity, his magnificence, his generofity, were vir- 
tues which counterbalanced his violence, cruelty, and impetuofity. And the 
important rank, which his vigour, more than addrefs, acquired him in all 
foreign negotiations, Aattered the vanity of Enelifhmen, and made them the 
more willingly endure thofe domeftic hardfhips, to which they were expofed. The 
King, confcious of his advantages, was now proceeding to the moft dangerous 
trial of his authority ; and after paving the way for that meafure by feveral expe- 


dients, he was at laft determined to fupprefs the monafteries, and to put himfelf 


in pofieffion of their ample revenues. 


Tue great encreafe of monafteries, if matters be confidered merely in a politi- 
cal light, will appear the radical inconvenience of the Catholic religion ;. and every’ 
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other difadvantage, attending that communion, feems to have an infeparable con- 
neétion with thefe religious inftitutions. Papal ufurpations, the tyranny of the in- 
quifition, the multiplication of holidays; all thefe fetters on liberty and induftry, 
were ultimately derived from the authority and infinuation of monks, whofe ha- 
bitations, being eftablifhed every where, proved fo many colonies of fuperttition 
and of folly. This order of men were extremely enraged againft Henry ; and re- 
garded the abolition of the papal authority in England, as the removal of the fole 
protection which they enjoyed againft the rapacity of the crown and of the cour- 
tiers. ‘They were now fubjected to the King’s vifitation ; and the fuppofed facred- 
nefs of their bulls from Rome was rejected; the progrefs of the reformation 
abroad, which had every where been attended with the abolition of the monattic 
ftate, gave them reafon to expect like confequences in England; and tho’ the 
King ftill maintained the doctrine of purgatory, to which moft of the convents 
owed their origin and fupport, it was forefeen, that, in the progrefs of the con- 
teit, he would every day be led to depart wider from antient inftitutions, and be 
drawn pearer the tenets of the reformers, with whom his political interefts natu- 
rally induced him to ally bimfelf. Moved by thefe confiderations, the friars made 
ufe of all their influence to enflame the people againft the King’s government; 
and Henry, finding their fafety irreconcilable with his own, was determined to 

feize the prefent opportunity, and utterly deftroy his declared enemies, 
Cromwen, fecretary of ftate, had been appointed vicar-general, or vicege- 
rent, a new office, by which the King’s fupremacy, or the abfolute, uncontroul- 
able power affumed over the church, was delegated to him. . He employed Lay- 
ton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellafis, and others, as commiffioners, who 
carried on, every where, a rigorous enquiry with regard to the conduct and de- 
portment of all the friars. During times of faction, efpecially of the religious 
kind, no equity is to be expected from adverfaries ; and as it was known, that 
the King’s intention in this vifitation was to find a pretence for abolifhing mo- 
nafteries, we may naturally conclude, that the reports of the commitioners are 
very little to be relied on. Friars were encouraged to bring in informations 
againft their brethren ; the flighteft evidence was’credited ; and even the calum- 
nies fpread abroad by the friends to the reformation, were regarded as grounds of 
proof. Monftrous diforders are therefore faid to have been found in many of 
the religious houfes: Whole convents of women abandoned to lewdnefs: Signs 
of abortions procured, of infants murdered, of unnatural lufts between perfons 
of the fame fex. It is indeed probable, that the blind fubmiffion of the people, 
during thofe ages, would render the friars and nuns more unguarded, and more 
ciffolute, than they are in any Roman-catholic country at prefent : But ftill, the 
reproaches, 
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reproaches, which it is fafeft to credit, are fuch as point at vices, naturally con- Chap..V. 
neéted with the very inftitution of convents, and with the monattic life. The cruel 1530. 

and inveterate factions and quarrels therefore which. the commiffioners.mentioned, 

are very credible, among men, who, being confined together. within. the fame 
walls, never can forget their mutual animofities, and who, being cut off frora 

all the moft endearing connections of nature, are commonly-curfed with hearts 

more felfifh, and tempers more unrelenting,, than fall to the thare of other men. 

The pious frauds, prattifed to increafe the devotion and liberality, of the people, 

may be regarded as certain, in an order founded en illufions, lies, and fuperftition. 

The fupine idlenefs, alfo, and. its attendant,, profound ignorance, with which 
the convents were reproached, admit of no queftion ; and tho” monks were the 
true prefervers, as well as inventors, of the dreaming and captious philofophy of 
the fchools, no manly or elegant knowledge could be expected among: men, 
whofe life, condemned to-a tedious uniformity, and deprived of all emulation, 
afforded nothing to raife the mind, or cultivate the genius. 

Some few monafteries, terrified with this rigorous inquifition carried on by 
Cromwel and his commiffioners, furrendered their revenues into the King’s hands ; 
and the monks received fmall penfions as the reward of their obfequioufnefs, 
Orders were given to difmifs fuch nuns and friars as were below four and twenty,. 
and whofe vows were, on:that account, fuppofed not to be binding. The doors: 
of the convents were opened, even to fuch as were above that age’; and all thofe: 
recovered their liberty who defired it. But as all thefe expedients did nor fully. 
anfwer the King’s purpofe, he had recourfe to his ufual inflrument of power, 
the Parliament; and in order to prepare men for the innovations projected; the 
report of the vifitors was publifhed, and a general horror: was endeavoured to be 
excited in the nation againft infticutions which, to their anceftors, had been tle: 
objects of the moft profound veneration. 

Tue King, tho’ determined to abolifh-utterly the monaftic orders, refolved 'to- 
proceed gradually in this. great work; and he gave directions to the- Par- 
liament to go no further at prefent, than to fupprefs the lefer monatfteries, A Prliament. 
who poffeffed revenues below two hundred pounds a year valae *} Thefe were 
found to be the moft corrupted, as lying lefs under the reftraine of-fhame, and 
being expoftd'to lefs fcrutiny +; and it was deemed fafet'to begin with them, 
and thereby prepare the way for the greater innovations projected. By this aét : 
three hundred: and feventy-fix monafteries were fupprefied, and their revenues, gi taeantt 
amounting to thirty-two thoufand pounds a year, were granted to the. Kings be- naftcries. 
fides their, goods, chattels, and plate,. computed at a hundred. thoufand pounds 
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more f. Ie Coes not appear that any oppofition was made to this important 
law: So abfolute was Henry’s authority! A court, called the court of augmenta- 
tion of the King’s revenue, was appointed for the management of thefé funds. 
The people naturally concluded, from the ereétion of this court, that Henry in- 
tended to proceed in defpoiling the church of her patrimony |. 

Tae act formerly paffed, empowering the King to name thirty-two commifli- 
oners for framing a body of canon law, was renewed; but the project was never 
carried into execution. Henry thought, that the prefent confufion of that law 
encreafed his authority, and kept the clergy in ftill greater dependance. 

FarTHER progrefs was made in compleating the union of Wales with England: 
the feparate jurifdictions of feveral great lords or marchers, as they were called, 
which obftruéted the courfe of juftice in Wales, and encouraged robbery and pil- 
laging, were abolifhed ; and the authority of the King’s courts was extended every 
where. Some jurifdictions of a like nature in England were alfo abolifhed § this 
feffion. 

THe commons, fenfible that they had gained nothing by oppofing the King’s 
will, when he formerly endeavoured to fecure the profits of wardfhips and li- 
veries, were now contented to frame a law*, fuch as he diftated to them. It 
was enaéted, that the pofieffion of land fhall be adjudged to be in thofe who have 
the ufe of it, notin thofe to whom it is transferred in truft. 

Arter all thefe laws were paffed, the King diffolved the Parliament ; a Par- 
liament memorable, not only for the great and important innovations which it 
introduced, but alfo for the long time it had fat, and the frequent proroga- 
tions which it had undergone. Henry had found it fo obfequious to his will, 
that he did not chufe, during thefe religious ferments, to hazard a new election ; 
and he continued the fame Parliament above fix years: A practice, at that time, 
unufual in England. 

Tue convocation, which fat during this feffion, were engaged in a very impor- 
tant work, the deliberating on the new tranflation which was projected of the fcrip- 
tures. Tindal had formerly given a tranflation, and it had been greedily read by 
the people; but asthe clergy complained of it, as very inaccurate and unfaithful, 
it was now propofed to them that they fhould themfelves publifh a tranflation, 
which would not be liable to thofe objeGions. The friends of the reformation 
afferted, that nothing could be more abfurd than to conceal, in an unknown 


+ It is pretended, fee Hollingthed, p. 939, that ten thoufand monks were turned out on the diffolu- 
tion of the leffler monafteries. If fo, moft of them muft have been Mendicants : For the revenue could 
not have fupported near that number, The Mendicants, no doubt, ftill continued their former profeffion, 

| 27 Hen. VIII. ¢. 27. § 27 Hen. VIII. c. 4. * 27 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 
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tongue, the word itfelf of God, and thus to counteract the will of heaven, which; 
for the purpofe of univerfal falyation, had publithed that falutary do¢trine to all 
nations: That if this practice was not very abfurd, the artifice at leaft was very 
barefaced, and proved a confcioufnefs, that the gloffes and traditions of the cler- 
gy ftood in direét oppofition to the original text, diGtated by Supreme Intelli- 
gence: That it was now neceflary for the people, fo long abufed by interefted 
pretenfions, to fee with their own eyes, and to examine whether the claims of 
the ecclefiaftics were founded on that charter, which was on all hands acknow- 


_ledged to be derived from Heaven: And that as a fpirit of refearch and curiofity 


was happily revived, and men were now obliged to make a choice among the 
pretenfions of different fects, the proper materials for decifion, and above all, the 
holy fcriptures, fhould be fet before them, and the revealed will of God, which 
the change of language had fomewhat obfcured, be again, by their means, re- 
vealed to mankind, 

Tue favourers of the ancient religion maintained, on the other hand, that the 
pretence of making the people fee with their own eyes, was a mere cheat, and 
was itfelf a very barefaced artifice, by which the new preachers hoped to obtain 
the guidance of them, and feduce them from thofe paftors, whom the laws, 
whom antient eftablifhments, whom heaven itfelf had appointed for their fpiri- 
tual direction: That the people-were, by their ignorance, their {tupidity, their 
neceflary avocations, totally unqualified to choofe their own principles, and it 
was a mockery to fet materials before them, of which they could not poffibly 
make any proper ufe: That even in the affairs of common life, and in their 
temporal concerns, which lay more within the compafs of human reafon, the 
laws had, “in a great meafure, deprived them of the right of private judgment, 
and had, happily, for their own and the public intereft, regulated their condud 
and behaviour: That theological queftions were placed much beyond the fphere 
of vulgar comprehenfion; and ecclefiaftics themfelves, tho’ affifted by all the 
advantages of education, erudition, and an affiduous ftudy of the fcience, ‘could 
not be fully affured of a juft decifion; except by the promife made them in {crip- 
ture, that Ged would be ever prefent with his church, and that the gates of hell 
fhould not prevail againft her: That the grofs errors adopted by the wifeft 
heathens, proved how unfit men were to grope their own way, thro’ this pro- 
found darknefs; nor would the fcriptures, if trufted to every man’s judgment, 
be able to remedy; on the contrary, they would much augment, thefe fatal illu- 
fons: That facred writ itfelf was involved in fo much obfcurity, was expofed to 
fo many difficulties, contained fo many appearing contradictions, that it was the 
moft dangerous weapon which could be intrufted into the hands of the ignorant 
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and giddy multitude: That the poetical fpirit, in which a great part of it, was 
compofed, at the fame time that it occafioned uncertainty in the fenfe, by its mul- 
tiplied tropes and figures, was fufficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticifm, and there- 
by throw civil fociety into the moft furious combuftion: That a thoufand feéts 
muft arife, which would pretend, each of them, to derive its tenets from the 
{cripture; and would be able, by {pecious arguments, or even without fpecious 
arguments, to feduce filly women, and ignorant mechanics, into a belief of the 
moft monftrous principles: And that if ever this diforder, dangerous to the 
magiftrate himfelf, received a remedy, it mutt be from the tacit acquiefence of 
the people in fome new authority; and it was evidently better, without farther 
conteft or enquiry, to adhere peaceably to antient, and therefore the more fecure 
eftablifhments. 

Tuese latter arguments being more agreeable to ecclefiaftical government, 
would probably have prevailed in the convocation, had it not been for the autho- 
rity of Cranmer, Latimer, and fome other bifhops, who were fuppofed to fpeak 


the King’s fenfe of the matter. A vote was pafied for publifhing a new tranfla- 


tion of the feriptures; and in three years time this great work was finifhed, and 
printed at Paris. This was deemed a great point gained by the reformers; and 
@ confiderable advancement of their caufe. Farther progrefs was foon expected, 
after fuch important fucceffes, 

Bur while the retainers to the new religion were triumphing in their profpe- 
rity, they met with a mortification, which feerned to blaft all their hopes : Their 
patronefs, Anne Boleyn, loft the King’s favour, and foon after her life, from the 
rage of that furious monarch. Henry had perfevered -conftantly in his love to 
this lady, during fix years that his profecution of the: divorce lafted , and the 
more obftacles he met with to the gratification of his paffion, the more deter- 
mined zeal did he exert in purfuing his purpofe. But the affection which had 
fabfitted fo long under difficulties, had ‘no fooner attained fecure poffeffion of ‘its 
objeét, than it languifhed from fatiety; and the King’s heart was apparently ali- 
nated from his confort. -Anne’s enemies foon perceived this fatal changes and 
they were very forward to widen the breach, when they found that they incurred 
no danger by interpofing in thofe delicate concerns. She had brought forth a 
dead fon; and Henry’s extreme fondnefs for male iffue being thus, for the pre- 
fent, difappointed, his temper, equally violent and fuperftitious, was dif- 
pofed to make the innocent mother anfwerable for this misfortune *. But the 
chief means which Anne’s enemies employed to enflame the King againft her, 
‘wwas his jealoufy. 


* Burnet, vol i..p. 195. . 
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Anne, tho’ fhe appears to have been entirely innocent, and even virtuous, in 
her conduct, had a certain gaiety, if not levity, of chara@er, which threw her 
of her guard, and made her lefs circumfpec than her fituation required. Her 
education in France rendered her the more prone to thefe freedoms ; andit was with 
difficulty fhe conformed herfelf to that ftri@ ceremonial which was practifed in 
the court of England. More vain than haughty, the was pleafed to {ee the in- 
fluence of her beauty on all around her, and the indulged herfelf in an eafy fa~ 
miliarity with perfons, who were formerly her equals, and who might then have 
pretended to her friendfhip and good graces, Henry’s dignity was offended with 
thefe popular manners; and tho’ the lover had been entirely blind, the hufband 
poffeffed but too quick difcernment and penetration. Wicked inftruments interpo- 
fed, and put a malignant interpretation on the harmlefs liberties of the queen: The 
vifcountefs of Rocheford, in particular, who was married to the Queen’s brothers 
but who lived on bad terms with her fifter in law, infinuated the moft cruel fuf- 
Picions into the King’s mind; and as fhe was a woman of a very profligate cha- 
racter, fhe paid no regard either to truth or humanity in thofe calumnies which 
fhe fuggefted. She pretended, that her own hufband was engaged in a criminal 
corref{pondence with his fifter; and not contented. with this imputation, fhe poi- 
foned every action of the Queen, and reprefented each inftance of favour which 
fhe conferred on any one, as atoken of affeétion. Henry Norris, groom of the 
ftole, Wefton, and Brereton, gentlemen of the King’s chamber, together with 
Mark Smeton, groom of the chamber, were obferved to poffefs much of the Queen’, 

“friendthip; and they ferved her with a zeal and attachment which, tho’ chiefly 
derived from gratitude, might not improbably be feafoned with fome mixture of 
tendernefs for fo amiable a princefs. The King’s jealoufy laid hold of the flight- 
eft circumftance; and finding no particular object on which it could faften, it 
vented itfelf equally on every one who came within the verge of its fury. 

Hap Henry’s jealoufy been derived from love, tho? it might on a fudden have 
proceeded to the moft violent.extremities, it would have been fubject to many re- 
morfes and contrarieties; and might at laft have ferved only to augment that af- 
fection, on which it was founded. . But it was a more ftern jealoufy, foftered en- 
tirely by pride: His love was wholly transferred to another object. Jane Sey- 
mour, daughter of Sir John Seymour, and maid of honour to the Queen, a 
young lady of fingular beauty and merit, had obtained an entire afcendant over 
him; and he was determined to facrifice every thing to the gratification of this 
new appetite. Unlike to moft monarchs, who judge lightly of the crime of gal- 
lantry, and who deem the young damfels of their court rather honoured than dif- 
graced by their paffion, he feldom thought of any other attachment than that of mar- 
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riage; and in order to attain this end, he underwent more difficulties and com- 
mitted greater crimes than thofe which he fought to avoid by forming that legal 
connexion. And having thus entertained the defign of railing his new mittrefs 
to his bed and throne, he more willingly hearkened to every fuggeftion, which 
threw any imputation of guilt on the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 

Tue King’s jealoufy firft appeared openly in a tilting at Greenwich, where 
the Queen happened to drop her handkerchief; an incident probably ca- 
fual, but interpreted by him as an inftance of gallantry to fome of her para- 
mours *. He immediately retired from the place; fent orders to confine her to 
her chamber; arrefted Norris, Brereton, Welton, and Smeton, together with 
her brother, Rocheford; and threw them into prifon. The Queen, aftonifhed 
at thefe inftances of his fury, thought that he meant only to try her; but finding 
him in earneft, fhe reflected on his obftinate unrelenting fpirit, and fhe prepared 
herfelf for that melancholy doom which was awaiting her. Next day, fhe was fent 
to the Tower; and on her way thither, fhe was informed of her fuppofed offences, 
of which fhe had been hitherto ignorant: She made earneft proteftations of her 
innocence; and when fhe entered the prifon, fhe fell on her knees, and: prayed 
God fo to help her, as fhe was not guilty of the crime imputed to her. Her 
furprize and confufion threw her into hifterical diforders; and in that fituation, the 
thought that the beft proof of innocence was to make an entire confeflion, and fhe 
difcovered fome indifcretions and levities, which her fimplicity had equally be- 
trayed her to commit and to avow. She owned, that fhe had once rallied Norris 
on his delaying his marriage, and had told him, that he probably expected her, 
when fhe fhould be a widow: She had reproved Wefton, fhe faid, forhis af- 
fection to a kinfwoman of hers, and his indifference towards his wife: But he 
told her, that fhe had miftaken the object of his affection, for it was herfelf : 
Upon which, fhe defied him T. She affirmed, that Smeton had never been in 
her chamber but twice when he played on the harpficord: But fhe acknowledged, 


that he had once had the boldnefs to tell her, that a look fufficed him. The 


King, inftead of being fatisfied with the candour and fincerity of her confeffion, 
regarded thefe indifcretions only as preludes to greater and more criminal intimacies. 

Or all thofe multitudes, whom the beneficence of the Queen’s temper had 
obliged, during her profperous fortune, no one durft interpofe between her and 
the King’s fury; and the perfon, whofe advancement every breath had favoured, 
and every countenance had fmiled upon, was now left neglected and abandoned. 
Even her uncle the duke of Norfolk, preferring the connexions of party to the 
ties of blood, was become her moft dangerous enemys and all the retainers to the 


* Burnet, vola i. p. 198. + Strype, vol..1. p. 281. 
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eatholic religion hoped, that her death would terminate the King’s quarrel with 
Rome, and leave him again to. his natural and early bent, which had inclined 
him to fupport the moft intimate connexions with the apoltolic fee. Cranmer 
alone, of all the Queen’s adherents, ftill retained his friend thip for her; and, as 
far as the King’s impetuofity permitted him, he endeavoured to moderate the 
violent prejudices, entertained againft her. 

Tur Queen herfelf wrote Henry a letter from the Tower, full of the moft tender 
expoftulations, and of the .warmeft proteftations of innocence. It contains fo 
much nature and even elegance, as to deferve to be tran{mitted to potterity, 
without any alteration of the expreffion. It is as follows,” 

** Sir, your grace’s difpleafure, and my imprifonment are things fo ftrange 
** unto me, as what to write, or what to excufe, I am altogether ignorant. 
“* Whereas you fend unto me (willing me to confefs a truth, and fo obtain your 
** favour) by fuch an one, whom you know to be mine antient profeffed enemy, 
“* Ino fooner received this meflage by him, than I rightly conceived your mean- 
‘* ing; and if, as you fay, confeffing a truth indeed may procure my fafety, I 
“* fhall with all willingnefs and duty perform your command, 

** But let not your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife will ever be 
** brought to acknowledge a fault, where not fo much as a thought thereof pre- 
“* ceded. And to fpeak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, 
** and in all true affection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn: With 
‘* which name and place I could willingly have contented myfelf, if God and 
“© your grace’s pleafure had been. fo pleafed.. Neither did I at any time fo far 
*« forgét myfelf in my exaltation or received queenfhip, but that I always looked 
** for fuch an alteration as I now find; for the ground of my preferment being 
** on no furer foundation than your grace’s fancy, the leat alteration I knew was 
** fit and fufficient to draw that fancy to fome other object, You have chofen 
“* me from a low eftate to be your Queen and companion, ‘far beyond my defert 
** or defire. If then you found me worthy of fuch honour, good your grace 
“© Jet not any light fancy, or bad counfel of mine enemies, withdraw your 
** princely favour from me; neither let that ftain, that unworthy ftain, of a 
“* difloyal heart towards your good grace, ever caft fo foul a blot on your moft 
** dutiful wife, and the infant-princefs your daughter. Try me, good King, 
** but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my {worn enemies fit as my accufers 
** and judges; yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth fhall fear no open 
“* fhame ; then fhall you fee either mine innocence cleared, your fufpicion and 
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« confcience fatisfied, the ignominy and flander of the world ftopped, or my 
¢ guilt openly declared. So that whatfoever God or yen Bae determine of me, 
«¢ your grace may be freed from an open cenfure, and mine offence being fo law- 
“¢ fully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not only to 
“ execute worthy punifhment on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your 
‘¢ affection, already fettled on that party, for whofe fake I am now as I am, whofe 
«© name I could fome good while fince have pointed unto, your grace not being 
s* ignorant of my fufpicion therein. 

«¢ Bur if you have already determined of me, and that not only my death, 
*¢ but an infamous flander muft bring you the enjoying of your defired happinefs; 
« then I defire of God, that he will pardon your great fin therein, and like- 
<¢ wife mine enemies, the inftruments thereof, and that he will not call you to 
« 4 ftri& account for your unprincely and cruel ufage of me, at his general 
« judgment-feat, where both you and myfelf muft fhortly appear, and in whofe 
judgment I doubt not (whatfoever the world may think of me) mine innocence 
« fhall be openly known, and fufficiently cleared. 

« My laft and only requeft fhall be, that myfelf may only bear the burden 
<¢ of your grace’s difpleafure, and that it may not touch the innocent fouls of 
«© thofe poor gentlemen, who (as I underftand) are likewife in ftrait imprifon- 
« ment for my fake. If ever 1 have found favour in your fight, if ever the 
name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleafing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
« requeft, and I will fo leave to trouble your grace any further, with mine earn- 
eft prayers to the Trinity to have your grace in his good keeping, and to di- 
«© reét you in all your actions. From my doleful prifon in the Tower, this fixth 
‘© of May; , 

“© Your moft loyal 
*¢ and ever faithful wife, 
Anne Bo.eyn. 


Tus letter had no influence on the unrelenting mind of Henry, who was de- 
termined to pave the way for his new marriage by the death of Anne Boleyn. 
Norris, Wefton, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried ; but no legal evidence was 
produced againft them, The chief proof of their guilt confifted in a hear-fay 
report from one lady Wingfield, who was dead. Smeton was prevailed on, by 
the vain hope of life, to confefs a criminal correfpondence with the Queen*; but 
even her enemies expeéted little advantage from this confeflion: For they never 
dared to confront him with her; and he was immediately executed; as were 


* Burnet, vol. I. p. 202. 
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alfo Brereton and Wefton. Norris had been much in the King’s favour; and an 
offer was made him of life, if he would confefs his crime, and accufe the Queen; 
But he generoufly rejected that propofal; and faid, that in his confcience he be- 
lieved her entirely guiltlefs: But, for his part, he could accufe her of nothing, 
and he would die a thoufand deaths rather than calumniate an innocent perfon, 
Tue Queen and her brother were tried by ajury of peers, confifting of the duke 
of Suffolk, the Marquis. of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and twenty-three more: 
Their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, prefided as lord high fteward, Upsn what 
proof or pretence the crime of inceft was imputed to them is unknown: The 
chief evidence, it is faid, amounted fo no more than that Rocheford had been 
feen to lean on her bed before fome company. Part of the charge againft her 
was, that fhe had affirmed to her minions, that the King never had her heart; 


and had faid to each of them apart, that the loved him better than any perfon 


whatfoever: Which was to the flander of the iffue begat between the King and her: By 
this {trained interpretation, her guilt was brought under the ftatute of the 25th of 
this reign; in which it was declared criminal to throw any flander upon the King, 
Queen, or their iffue. Such palpable abfurdities were, at that time, admitted, 
and they were regarded by the peers of England as a fufficient reafon for facri- 
ficing an innocent Queen tothe cruelty of their tyrant. Tho’ unafiifted by coun- 
fel, the defended herfelf with great judgment and prefence of mind; and the 
fpectators could not forbear pronouncing her entirely innocent. Judgment, how- 
ever, was given by the court, both againft the Queen and lord Rocheford; and 
her verdict contained, that fhe thould be burned or beheaded at the King’s plea- 
fure. When this dreadful fentence was Pronounced, fhe was not terrified, but 
lifting up her hands to heaven, faid, « O01 Father, O! Creator, thou who 
“* art the way, the truth, and the life, thou knoweft that I have not deferved 
** this death.” And then turning to the judges, made the moft pathetic decla- 
Tations of her innocence. 

Henry, not fatisfied with this cruel vengeance, was refolved entirely te annul 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and to declare her iffue illegitimate: He recalled to 
his memory, that, a little after her appearance in the Englifh court, fome attach= 
ment had been acknowledged between her and theearl of Northumberland, then 
‘lord Piercy ; and he now queftioned the nobleman with regard to thefe engage- 
ments. Northumberland took an oath before the two archbifhops, that no con- 
tract nor promife of marriage had ever pafied between them: He received ithe 
facrament upon it, before the Duke of Norfolk and others of ‘the privy councils 
iand this folemn aé& he accompanied with the moft folemn proteftations .of this ve- 
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racity*. The Queen, however, was fhaken by menaces of executing the fen- 
tence againit her in its greateft rigour, and was prevailed on to confefs in court, 
fome lawful impediment to her marriage with the King +. The afflicted primate, 
who fat as judge, thought himfelf obliged by this confeffion, to pronounce the 
marriage null and invalid. Henry, in the traniports of his fury, did not perceive 
that his proceedings were totally snconfiftent, and that if her marriage was, from 
the beginning, invalid, fhe could not poffibly be guilty of adultery. 

Tur Queen now prepared for fuffering that death to which fhe was fen. 
tenced. “She fent her laft meflage to the King, and acknowledged the obligations 
which fhe owed him, in continuing thus uniformly his endeavours for her ad- 
vancement: From a private Gentlewoman, fhe faid, he had firft made her a 
marchionefs, then a queen, and now, fince he could raife her no higher in this 
world, he was fending her to be a {aint in heaven: She then renewed the pro- 
teftations of her innocence, and recommended her daughter to his care, Before 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and all who approached her, fhe made the like de- 
clarations; and continued to behave herfelf with her ufual ferenity, and even 
with chearfulnefs. ‘* The executioner,” fhe faid to the lieutenant, “ is, I hear, 
«¢ very expert; and my neck is very flender :” Upon which fhe grafped it in her 
«¢ hand, and laughed heartily. When brought, however, to the fcaffold, fhe 
foftened her tone a little with regard to her proteftations of innocence. She pro- 
bably refleéted, that the obftinacy of Queen Catherine, and her refiftance to the 
King’s will, had much alienated him from the lady Mary; and her maternal con- 
cern, therefore, for Elizabeth, prevailed in thefe laft moments over that indigna- 
tion, which the unjuft fentence, by which fhe fuffered, naturally excited in her. 
She faid, that fhe was come to die, as fhe was fentenced, by the law: She would 
accufe none, nor fay any thing of the ground upon which, the was judged. She 
prayed heartily for the King ; and called him a moft merciful and gentle prince, 
and acknowledged, that he had always been to her a good and gracious fovereign 5 
and if any one fhould think proper to canvafs her caufe, fhe defired him to j -dge 


' the beft f. She was beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who was brought 


over as more expert than any in England. Her body was negligently thrown 
into a common cheft of elm-tree, made to hold arrows 3 and was buried in the 
Tower. : 

Tue innocence of this unfortunate Queen cannot reafonably be called in quef- 
tion. Henry himfelf, in the violence of his rage, knew not whom to accufe as 
her lover ; and tho’ he imputed guilt to her brother, and four perfons more, he 
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was able to bring proof againft none of them. The whole tenour of her con- 
duct forbids us to afcribe to her an abandoned charaéter, fuch as is implied 
in the King’s accufation ; and had she been fo loft to all prudence and fenfe of 
fhame, fhe muft have expofed herfelf to detection, and afforded her enemies 
the cleareft evidence againft her. But the King made the moft effectual apology 
for her, by marrying Jane Seymour the very day after her execution |. His im- 
patience to gratify this new paffion, caufed him to forget all regard to decency 
and his cruel heart was. not foftened a moment by the bloody cataftrophe of a 
perfon, who had fo long been the object of his moft tender affegions. 

Tue lady Mary thought the death of her {tep-mother a proper opportunity for 
reconciling herfelf with the King, who, befides other caufes of difguft, had been 
offended with her, on account of the part which fhe had taken in her mother’s 
quarrel, Her advances were not at firft received ; and Henry exacted from her 
fome further proofs of fubmiffion and obedience: He required this young prin- 
cefs, then about twenty years of age, to adopt his theological tenets ; to acknow- 
ledge his fupremacy ; to renounce the pope; and to own her mother’s marriage 
to be inceftuous and unlawful. Thefe points were of hard digeftion with the 
princefs; but after fome delays, and even refufals, fhe was at laft prevailed with 
to write a letter to her father *, containing her affent to the articles required of 
her. Upon which fhe was received into favour. But notwithftanding the return 
of the King’s affeGtion to the iffue of his firft marriage, he divefted not himfelf 
of kindnefs towards the lady Elizabeth ; and the new Queen, who was bleft with 
a fingular {weetnefs of difpofition, difcovered ftrong proofs of attachment to that 
young princefs. 

Tue trial and conviction of Queen Anne, and the fubfequent events, made it 
neceflary for the King to fummon a new Parliament; and he here, in his {peech, 


made a merit to his people, that, notwithftanding his misfortunes in his two former A Parliament. 


marriages, he had been induced, for their good, to venture on athird. The 
fpeaker received this profeffion with fuitable gratitude; and he took thence oc- 
cafion to praife the King for his wonderful gifts of grace and nature: He com- 
pared him, for juftice and prudence to Solomon ; for ftrength and fortitude to 
Samfon ; and for beauty and comelinefs to Abfalom. The King very humbly 
replied, by the mouth of his chancellor, that he difavowed thefe praifes; fince, 
if he was really poffeffed of fuch virtues, they were the gifts of Almighty God 
only. Henry found that the Parliament were equally fubmiffive in deeds as com- 
plaifant in their expreffions; and that they would go the fame lengths as the 
former in gratifying even his moft lawlefs paffions. His divorce from Anne Bo- 
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Jeyn was ratified; that Queen, and all her accomplices, were attainted ; the iffue: 
of both the two. former marriages were declared illegitimate, and it was even 
made treafon to affert the legitimacy of either of them ; to throw any flander upon 
the prefent King, Queen, or their iffue, was fubjected tothe fame penalty; the crown 
was fettled on the King’s iffue by Jane Seymour, or any fubfequent wife ; and in 
cafe he fhould die without children, he was empowered by his will, or letters pa- 
tent, to difpofe of the crown: An enormous conceffion +, efpecially when en- 
trufted to a prince fo violent and capricious in his humour. Whoever being re- 
quired, refufed to anfwer upon oath to any article of this aét of fettlement, was 
declared to be guilty of treafon ; and by this claufe a fpecies of political inquifi- 
tion was eftablifhed in the kingdom, as well as the accufations of treafon multi- 
plied to an unreafonable degree, The King was alfo empowered to confer on any 
one, by his will, or letters patent, any caftles, honours, liberties, or franchifes ; 
words which might have been extended to the difmembring the kingdom, by the 
erection of principalities and independant jurifdictions. It was alfo, by another 
aét, made treafon to marry, without the King’s confent, any princefs related in 
the firft degree to the crown. This act was occafioned by the difcovery of a de- 
fign, formed by Thomas Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, to efpoufe 
the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to the King by his fifter the Queen of Scots. 
and the earl of Angus. Howard, as well as the young lady, was committed to 
the Tower. She recovered her liberty foon after; but he died in confinement. 
An att of attainder paffed againft him this feffion of parliament. 

A new acceffion was likewife gained to the authority of the crown: The King 
or any of his fucceffors was empowered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, 
whatever aéts of parliament had been paffed before he was four and twenty years 
of age. Whoever maintained the authority of the bifhop of Rome, by word or 
writ, or endeavoured in any manner to reftore it in England, was fubjected to the 
penalty of a premunire ; that is, his goods were forfeited, and he was put out 
of the protection of the laws. And any perfon who poffeffed any office, eccle- 
Gaftical or civil, or received any grant or charter from the crown; and yet re- 
fufed to renounce the pope by oath, was declared to be guilty of treafon. The re- 
nounciation prefcribed runs in the ftyle of So help me God, all faints, and the boly 
evangelifist. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn’s difgrace and death, hoped 


that the door was open to a reconciliation, and had been making. fome ad- 


+ The King is thought to have had a defign of leaving the. crown, in cafe of the failure of his law- 
ful male iffue, to his favourite fon, the duke of Richmond. But. the ceath of that promifing noble- 
man, which happened foon after, difappointed all projects in. his favour. Heylin, p.6. 
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vances to Henry: But this was the reception he met with, Henry was now 


become abfolutely indifferent with regard to papal cenfures; and finding a 


great increafe of authority, as well as revenue, to accrue from his quarrel with 


Rome, he was determined to per‘evere in his prefent meafures. This Parliament 


alfo, ‘even more than any foregoing, convinced him how much he commanded 
the refpect of his fubjects, and what confidence he might repofe inthem. Tho’ 
the elections had been made of a fudden, without any preparation or in- 
trigue, the members difcoyered an unlimited attachment to his perfon and go- 
vernment f. 

Tue extreme complaifance of the convocation, which fat at the fame time 
with the Parliament, encouraged him in his refolution of breaking entirely with 


A convoca~ 
tion. 


the court of Rome. There was a divifion of {€ntiments in the minds of this ” 


affembly ; and as the zeal of the reformers had been augmented by fome late 
fucceffes, the refentment of the catholics was no lefs excited by their fears and 
loffes: But the authority of the King kept every one fubmiffive and filent ; 
and the new affumed prerogative, the fupremacy, whofe limits no one was fully 
acquainted with, reftrained even the moft furious movements of theological ran- 
cour. Cromwel fat as vicar-general; and tho’ the catholic party expected, that, 
on the fall of Queen Anne, his authority would receive a great check, they were 
furprized to find him ftill maintain equal credit as before. With the vicar-general 
concurred Cranmer the primate, Latimer bifhop of Worcefter, Shaxton of Sa- 
lifbury; Hilfey of Rochefter, Fox of Hereford, [Barlow ‘of St. David’s. The 


-oppolite party were led by Lee archbithop of York, Btokefley bifhop of Lon- 


don, Tonftal of Durham, Gardiner of Winchefter, Longland of Lincoln, Sher- 

borne of Chichefter, Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carlifle. The former party, 

by their oppofition to the pope, feconded the King’s ambition and love of power : 

The latter party, by maintaining the ancient theological tenets, were more con- 

formable to his fpeculative principles: And both of them had alternately the ad- 

vantage of gaining on his humour, by which he was more governed than by ei- 
ther oF thefe motives, 

Tue church in general was averfe to the reformation; and the lower houfe of 
convocation framed a lift of opinions, in the whole fixty-feven, which they pro- 
nounced erroneous, and which was a colleétion of principles, fome held by the 
ancient Lollards, others by the modern proteftants, or Gofpellers, as they were 
fometimes called. This catalogue they fent to the upper-houfe to be cenfured ; 
but in the preamble of their reprefentation, they difcovered the fervile fpitit by 
which they weré governed. They faid, ‘ that they ahead not to do or fpeak 


t Burnet, vol. is p. 212, 
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« any thing which might be unpleafant to the King, whom they acknowledge 
“¢ their fupreme head, and whofe commands they were refolved to. obey 5 re- 
< nouncing the pope’s ufurped authority, with all his laws and inventions, now 
‘¢ extinguifhed and abolifhed ; and addicting themfelves to Almighty God and 
“‘ his laws, and unto the King and the laws made within this kingdom *.” 

Tur convocation came at laft, after fome debate, to decide articles of reli- 
gion ; and their tenets were of as compounded a nature as the affembly itfelf, or 
rather as the King’s fyftem of theology, by which they were refolved entirely to 
{quare their principles. They determined the ftandard of faith to confift in the 
fcriptures and the three creeds, the Apoftolic, the Nicene, and the Athanafian 5. 
and this article was a fignal victory to the reformers : Auricular confeffion and pen- 
nance were admitted, a doctrine agreeable to the catholics: No mention was made 
of marriage, extreme unction, confirmation, or holy orders, as facraments ; and 
in this omiffion the influence of the proteftants appeared. The real prefence was 
afferted, conformable to the ancient doctrine : The terms of acceptance were efta- 
blifhed to be the merits of Chrift, and the mercy and good pleafure of God, 
fuitable to the new principles. 

So far the two feéts feem to have made a fair partition, by fharing alternately 
the feveral claufes. In framing the fubfequent articles, each of them feems to 
have thrown in their ingredient. The catholics prevailed in afferting, that the 
ufe of images was warranted by feripture; the proteftants, in warning the peo- 
ple againtt idolatry; and the abufe of thefe fenfible reprefentations. The ancient 
faith was adopted in maintaining the expediency of praying to faints ; the late in- 
novations in rejecting the peculiar patronage of faints to any trade, profeffion, 
or courfe of aétion.. The former rites of worfhip, the ufe of holy water, the 
ceremonies praétifed on Ath-wednefday, Paim-funday, and Good-friday, &c. 
were {till maintained; but the new refinements were alfo adopted, which made 
light of thefe inftitutions, by the convocation’s denying that they had any imme- 
diate power of remitting fin, and by its‘afferting that their fole merit confifted 
in promoting pious and devout difpofitions in the mind. 

Bur the article with regard to purgatory, contains the moft curious jargon, 
ambiguity, and hefitation, arifing from the mixture of oppofite tenets. It was 
to this purpofe : “* Since according to due order of charity, and the book of 
<< Maccabees, and divers ancient authors, it isa very good and charitable deed 
** to pray for fouls departed ; and fince fuch a practice has been maintained in 
“« the church from the beginning ; all bifhops-and teachers fhould inftruct the 
‘* people not to be grieved for the continuance of the fame, But fince the place 

* Collier, vol. ii. pe 119s 
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«¢ where departed fouls are retained, before they reach Paradife, as well as the na- 
“¢ ture of their pains, is left uncertain by fcripture ; all fuch queftions are to be 
*¢ fubmitted to God, to whofe mercy it is meet and convenient to commend the 
*¢ deeeafed, trufting that he accepteth our prayers for them *,” 

Tuese articles, when framed by the convocation,'and corrected by the King, 
were fubfcribed by every member of that aflembly ; while, perhaps, neither there 
nor throughout the whole kingdom, could one man be found, except the King 
himfelf, who had adopted preeifely thefe very dodtrines and opinions. For tho’ 
there be not any contradiction in the tenets here advanced, it had happened. in 
England, as in all other ftates where factious divifions have place; a certain 
creed was embraced by each party; few neuters were to be found; and thefe 
confifted only of fpeculative or whimfical people, of whom two perfons could 
fcarce be brought to an agreement in the fame dogmas. The proteftants, all of 
them, carried their oppofition to Rome farther than thefe articles: None of the 
catholics went fo far: And the King, by being able to retain the nation in fuch a 
delicate medium, difplayed the utmoft power of an imperious defpotifm, of which! 
any hiftory furnifhes an example. To change the religion of a country, even when 
feconded by a party, is one of the moft perilous enterprizes, which any fovereion 
can attempt, and often proves the moft deftructive to royal authority. But Henry) 
was able to fet the political machine in that furious movement, and yet regulate’ 
and even ftop its career: He could fay to it, thus far fhalt thou go and no farther: 
And he made every vote of. his parliament and convocation fubfervient, not only 
to his interefts and paffions, but even to his f{malleft caprices; nay, to his moft 
refined and moft {cholaftic fubtilties. 

Tue concurrence of thefe two national affemblies, ferved no doubt,’ to encreafe 
the King’s power among the people, and raifed him to an authority more abfo- 
lute, than any prince, in a fimple monarchy, even by means of military force, is 
ever able to attain. But there are certain bounds, beyond which the moft flavith 
fubmiffion cannot be extended. All the late innovations, particularly the diffo- 
lution of the fmaller monafteries, and the imminent danger, to which all the reft 
were expofed +, had bred difcontent in the people, and difpofed them to a revolt, 

The 

* Collier, vol. ii. p. 122, & feq. Fuller. Burnet, vol. i. p. 215. 

+ A propofal had formerly been made in the convocation for the abolition of the lefler monatteries ; 
and had been much oppofed by bifhop Fifher, who was then alive. He told his brethren, that this 
was fairly fhowing the King the way, how he might come at the greater monafteries.. “ An ax, which 
“* wanted a handle, came upon a time into the wood, making his moan to the great trees, that he 
«“ wanted a handle to work withal, and for that caufe he was conftrained to fit idle; therefore he made 
«* jt his requeft to them, that they would be pleafed to grant him one of their {mall faplings within: 
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The expelled monks, wandering about the country, excited both mens piety and 
compaffion; and as the ancient religion laid hold of the populace by powerful mo 
tives, fuited to their capacity, it was able, now thatit was brought into apparent 
hazard; to excite the ftrogeft zeal in its favour +. -Difcontents hadeeven 
reached.fome of the nobility and gentry, whofe anceftors had founded the mofaf- 
teries, and who placed a vanity in thofe inftitutions, as well as reaped fome benefit 
from them, by the provifions, which they afforded them for their younger children. 

The more fuperftitious were interefted in the fate of their forefathers fouls, which, 

they believed, muft now lye, during many ages, in the torments of purgatory; fot 
want of mafles to relieve them. It feemed unjuft to abolith pious inftitutions for 
the faults, real or pretended, of individuals, Even the moft moderate and rea- 
fonable thought it fomewhat iniquitous, that men, who had been invited into a 
courfe of life by all the laws, human and divine, which prevailed in their coun- 
trys fhould be turned out of their poffeffions, and fo little care be taken of their 
Fature fubfiftance. And when it was obferved, that the rapacity and bribery of 
the commiffioners and others employéd in vifiting the monatteries, intercepted 


much of the profits refulting from thefe confifcations, it tended much to encreafe 
the general difcontent {. 


But the people did not break out into open fedition, till the complaints of 
the fecular clergy concurred with thofe of the regular. As Cromwel’s perfon was 
very little acceptable to the ecclefiaftics ; the authority, which he exercifed; be- 
ing fo new, fo abfolute, fo unlimited, infpired them with great difguft and 
terror. He publifhed in the King’s name, without the confent either of par- 
liament or convocation, an ordonance, by which he retrenched a great many of 
the antient holydays ; prohibited feveral fuperftitions, gainful to the clergy, fuch 
as pilgrimages, images, reliques; and even ordered the incumbents in the pa- 
rifhes to fet apart a confiderable portion of their revenues for repairs and for the 
fupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their parifh. The fecular priefts, find- 
ing themfelves thus reduced to a grievous flavery, inftilled into the people thofe 
difcontents, which they had long harboured in their own bofoms. 


“* the wood to make him ahandle; who, miftrufting no guile, granted him one of their fmaller trees 
“ to make him a handle. But now becoming a complete ax, he fell fo to work, within the fame wood, 
*« that, in procefs of time, there was neither great nor {mall trees to be found in the place, where the 
“* wood ftood. And fo, my lords, if you grant the King thefe fmaller monafteries, you do but make 
“ him a handle, whereby, at his own pleafure, he may cut down all the cedars within your Lebanons,” 
Dr. Bailies’ Life of Bifhop Fither, p. 108, 
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Tue firft rifing was in Lineolnfhire.. It was. headed by Dr. Mackrel, prior Chap. V. 
of Barlings, who was difguifed like a mean mechanic, and who bore the name. _ 1536 
of captain Cobler. This tumultuary army amounted to above 29,0co men |; eis 
but notwithftanding their number, they fhowed little difpofition. of proceeding 
to Extremities againft the King, and feemed ftill over-awed by his authority. 


y 
d 


They acknowleged him to be fupreme head. of the church of England; but they 
complained Of his fuppreffing the monatteries, of evil counfellors, of men of 
mean birth*entrufted by him, of the danges to. which the jewels and plate of their 
parochial churches. were expofed: And they prayed him to confule the nobility. of 
: the realm concerning the redrefs. of thefe grievances §. The King was little dif- 
pofed to entertain ‘apprehenfions of danger, efpecially from a low multitude, 
. whom he defpifed. He fent forces againft the rebels under the command of the 6th of OGoe 
Duke of Suffolk; and he returned them a very fharp anfwer to. their petition. ber, 
There were fome gentry, whom the populace had forced to take party with them, 
and who kept a fecret correfpondence. with. Suffolk. They informed him, that 
refentment againft the King’s reply was the chief caufe, which retained the male+ 
contents in arms, and that a milder anfwer would probably diffipate the ree 
bellion. Henry had levied a great force at London, with which he was prepar- 
ing to march againft the rebels 5, and being fo well fupported by power, he thought 
that, without lofing his dignity, he might now thow them fome greater conde- 
{cenfion. He fent a new proclamatiog, requiring them to return to their obedi- 
ence, with fecret affurances of pardon. This expedient had its effet: The po- 
a pulace were diffipated: Mackrel and fome of their leaders fell into the King’s 
hands, and were executed: The greater part of the multitude retired peaceably to 
their ufual occupations: A few of the more obftinate fled into the North, where 
they joined the infurrection, that was raifed in thofe parts, 

Tue northern rebels, as they were more numerous, were alfo more formidable 
than thofe of Lincolnthire, becaufe the people in thofe parts were more accuf- 
tomed to arms, and. becaufe of the near neighbourhood to. Scotland, which 
might make advantage of thefe diforders. One Afke, a gentleman, had taken 
the command of them, and he poffeffed the art of governing the populace. Their 
enterprize they called the Pilgrimage of Grace: Some. priefts marched tefore 
in the habits of their order, carrying croffes in. their hands.: In their banners 
was wove a crucifix, with the reprefentation of a-chalice, and of the five wounds 
of Chrift *: They wore on their fleeve an emblem of the five wounds, with 
the name of Jefus wrought in the midft: They all took an oath, that they 


| Burnet, vol. i. 'p. 227. Herbert, § Herbert, p. 410. * Fox, vol, ii. p: 992s 
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Chap. V. had entered into the pilgrimage of grace from no other motive, than their love 
1536. to God, their care of the King’s perfon and iffue, their defire of purifying the * 
nobility, of driving bafe-born perfons from about the King, of reftoring the 
church, and of fuppreffing herefy. Allured by thefe fair pretences, about 40,000 
men from the counties of York, Durham, Lancafter, and thofe northern pro- » 
vinces, flocked to their ftandard; and their zeal, no lefs than their numbers, in- 
fpired the court with apprehenfions. ail 
Tue Earl of Shrewfbury, moved “by his regard for the King’s fervice, taifed 
forces, tho’ at firft without any commiffion, in ordef to oppofe the rebels. The 
Earl of Cumberland repulfed them from his caftle of Skipton: Sir Ralph Evers 
defended Scarborow-caftle againft them +: Courtney, marquefs of Exeter, the 
King’s coufin-german, obeyed orders from court and levied troops. The earls 
of Huntingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his example. The rebels, how- 
ever, prevailed in taking both Hull and York: They laid fiege to Pomfret caftle, 
into which the archbifhop of York and lord Darcy had thrown themfelves. It 
was foon furrendered to them; and the prelate and nobleman, who fecretly fa- 
voured the caufe, feemed to yield to the force impofed on them, and joined the 
rebels. 
Tue duke of Norfolk was named general in chief of the King’s forces againft 
the northern rebels; and as he headed the party, which fupported the ancient 
. religion, he was alfo fufpected of bearing fome favour to the caufe, which he was 
fent to oppofe. His prudent conduét, however, feems to acquit him of this im- 
putation. He encamped at Doncafter, together with the earl of Shrewfbury ; and 
as his army was fmall, fcarce exceeding five thoufand men, he made choice of a 
poft, where he- had the river in front, the ford of which he propofed to defend 
againft the rebels. They had intended to attack him in the morning ; but dur- 
ing the night, there fell fuch violent rains as rendered the river utterly impaf- 
fible ; and Norfolk very wifely laid hold of the opportunity to enter into treaty 
with them. In order to open the door for negotiation, he fent them a herald ; 
whom Afke, their leader received with great ceremony; he himfelf fitting ina 
chair of ftate, with the archbifhop of York on one hand, and lord Darcy on the 
other, It was agreed that two gentlemen fhould be difpatched to the King with 
propofals from the rebels; and Henry protracted giving an anfwer, and allured 
them with hopes of entire fatisfa@ion, in expectation that neceflity would foon 
oblige them to difperfe themfelves. Being informed, that his artifice had in a 
great meafure fucceeded, he required them inftantly to lay down their arms and 
fubmit to mercy; promifing a pardon to all except fix whom he named, and 
F Stowe, p. 574, Baker, p. 258. 
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four whom he referved to himfelf the power of naming. But tho’ the greatett 
part of the rebels had gone home for want of fubfiftance, they had entered into 
the moft folemn engagements to return to their ftandards, in cafe the King’s an- 
{wer fhould not prove fatisfactory. Norfolk, therefore, foon found himfelf in 
the fame difficulty as before; and he opened again a negotiation with the leaders 
of the multitude, He engaged them to fend three hundred perfons to Doncatter, 
with propofals for an accommodation; and he hoped to be able, by intrigue and 
feparate interefts, to throw diffenfion among fo great anumber, Afke himfelf 
had propofed to be one of the deputies, and he required a hoftage for his fecuri- 
ty: Butthe King, when confulted, replied, that he knew no gentleman or other, 
whom he efteemed fo little as to put him in pledge for fucha villain. The de- 
mands of the infurgents were fo exorbitant, that Norfolk rejected them; and 
they prepared again to decide the conteft by force of arms, They were as formi- 
dable as ever both oy their numbers and fpirit ; and notwithftanding a fmall river, 
which lay between them and the royal army, Norfolk had great reafon to dread 
the effects of their fury. But while they were preparing to pafs the ford, rain 
fell a fecond time in fuch abundance, as made it impracticable for them to exe- 
cute their defign; and the populace, partly reduced to neceffity by the want of 
provifions, partly ftruck with fuperftition at being thus again difappointed by the 
fime accident, fuddenly difperfed themfelves. The Duke of Norfolk, who had 
received powers for that end, forwarded the difperfion, by the promife of a gene- 
ral amnefty ; and the King ratified this act of clemency. He publithed, how- 
ever, a manifefto againft the rebels, and an anfwer to their complaints ; where he 
employed a very lofty ftyle, fuited to fo haughty a monarch. He told them, 
that they ought no more to pretend giving a judgment with regard to govern- 
ment, than a blind man with regard to colours: ** And we,” he added, ‘* with 
*¢ our whole council, think it right ftrange, that ye, who be but brutes and in- 


« expert folk, do take upon youto appoint us, who be meet or not for our 


** council.” 


As this pacification was not likely to be of long continuance, Norfolk was or- 
dered to keep his army together, and to go into the northern parts, in order to 
exact a general fubmiffion. Lord Darcy, as well as Afke, were fent for to court ; 
and the former, upon his refufal or delay to appear, was thrown into prifon. 
Every place was full of jealoufy and complaints. A new infurrection broke out, 
headed by Mufgrave and Tilby ; and the rebels befieged Carlifle with 8000 men. 
Being repulfed by that town, they were encountered in their retreat by Norfolk, 
who put them to flight; and having made prifoners of all their officers, except 
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Mufgrave, who efcaped, he inftantly put them to death by martial law, to the 
number of feventy perfons. An attempt made by Sir Francis Bigot and Halam 
to furprize Hull, met with no better fuccefs; and feveral other rifings were fup- 
preffed by the vigilance of Norfolk. The King, inraged by thefe multiplied re- 
volts, was determined not to adhere to the general pardon, which he had granted ; 
and from a movement of his ufual violence, he made the innocent fuffer for the 
ouilty, Norfolk, by command from his mafter, fpread the royal banner, and 
wherever he thought proper, executed martial law in the punifhment of offen- 
ders. Befides Afke, leader of the firft infurrection, Sir Robert Conftable, Sir 
John Bulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempett, 
William Lumley, and many others, were thrown into prifon ; and moft of them 
were condemned and executed. Lord Huffey was found guilty as an accomplice 
sn the infurrection of Lincolnfhire, and was executed at Lincoln. Lord Darcy, 
tho” he pleaded compulfion, and appealed for his juftification, to a long life, 
paffed in the fervice of the crown, was beheaded on Tower-hill. Before his exe- 
cution, he accufed Norfolk of having fecretly encouraged the rebels ; but Henry, 
either fenfible of that nobleman’s great fervices, and convinced of his fidelity, or 
afraid to offend one of fuch extenfive power and great capacity, rejected the infor- 
mation. Being now fatiated with punifhing the rebels, he publifhed anew a ge- 
neral pardon, to which he faithfully adhered *; and he erected by patent a court 
of juftice at York, for deciding law fuits to the northern counties: A demand 
which had been made by the #nfurgents. 

Soon after this profperous fuccefs, an event happened, which crown- 
ed Henry’s joy, the birth of a fon, who was baptifed under the name of Ed- 
ward. Yet was not this happinefs compleat: The Queen died twelve days af- 
ter +. Buta fon had fo long been ardently longed for by Henry, and was now 
become fo neceffary, in order to prevent difputes with regard to the fucceffion, af- 
ter the fucceflive illegitimation of the two Princeffes, that the King’s affliction was 
drowned in his joy, and he expreffed great fatisfaClion on this occafion. The 
Prince, not fix days old, was created Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwal, and 
Earl of Chefter. Sir Edward Seymour, the Queen’s brother, formerly made 
Lord Beauchamp, was raifed to the dignity of Earl of Hertford. Sir William 
Fitz Williams, high admiral, was created Earl of Southampton; Sir William 
Paulet, Lord St. John; Sir John Ruffel, Lord Roffel. 


Tue fuppreffion of the rebellion and the birth of a fon, as they confirmed Hen- 
ry’s authority at home, encreafed his confideration among foreign princes, and made 


* Herbert, p. 428, + Strype, vol.ii. p. 5. 
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his alliance be courted by all parties. He maintained, however, a neutrality in Chap. V, 
the wars, which’ were carried on, with various fuccefs, and without any decifive 
event, between Charles and Francis ; and tho’ inclined more to favour the latter, 
he determined not to incur, without neceffity, either hazard or expence in his 
behalf. A truce, concluded about this time, between thefe potentates, and which 
was afterwards prolonged for ten years, freed him from all anxiety on account of 
his ally, and re-eftablifhed the tranquillity of Europe. 


Henry was very defirous of cementing an union with the German proteftants; 
and for that purpofe, he fent Chriftopher Mount to a congrefs which they held at 
Brunfwick ; but that minifter made no great progrefs in his negotiations. The 
princes defired to know, what were the articles in their confeffion which 
Henry difliked ; and they fent new ambaffadors to him, who had orders both to. 
They endeavoured to convince the King, that he 
was guilty of a miftake, in adminiftering the eucharift in one kind only, in al- 
lowing of private maffes, and in requiring the celibacy of the clergy *. Henry 
would by no means acknowlege any error in thefe particulars ; and was offended 
that they fhould pretend to prefcribe rules to fo great a monarch and theologian. 
He found arguments and fyllogifms enough to defend his caufe ; and he difmiffed 
the ambafladors without coming to any conclufion. 
fubjects fhould become fuch theologians as to queftion his tenets, he ufed great 
precautions in publifhing that tranflation of the fcripture, which was finifhed 
this year. He would only allow a copy of it to be depofited in each parifh 
church, where it was fixed by 4 chain: And he took care to inform the people 
by proclamation, ‘* That this indulgence was not the effect of his duty, but of 
‘* his goodnefs and his liberality to them; who therefore fhould ufe it mode- 
‘© rately, for the encreafe of virtue, not of ftrife: And he ordered that no man 
** fhould read the Bible aloud, fo as to difturb the prieft, while he fang mats, 
nor prefume to expound doubtful places, without advice from the learned.” 
In this meafure, as in the reft, he ftill halted half way between the catholics and 


negotiate and to difpute. 


ce 


the proteftants. 


THERE was only one particular, in which Henry was quite decifive, becaufe 
he was there impelled by his avarice, or more properly fpeaking, his rapacity, 
occafioned by profufenefs: This meafure was the entire deftruétion of the mona- 
fteries. The prefent opportunity feemed favourable for that great enterprize ; 
while the fuppreffion of the late rebellion fortified and encreafed the royal authority ; 
and as fome of the abbots were fufpected of having encouraged the infurreétion, 
and of correfponding with the rebels, the King’s refentment was farther incited 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 145. from the Cott. Lib. Cleopatra, E. 5. fol. 173. 
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by that motive. A new vifitation was appointed of all the monafteries in ng- 
land; and a pretence only being wanted for their fuppreffion, it was eafy for a 
prince, poffeffed of fuch exorbitant power, and feconding the prefent humour of 
a great part of the nation, to find or feign one. The abbots and monks knew 
the danger to which they were expofed ; and having learned, by the example of 
the leffer monafteries, that nothing could withftand the King’s -will, they were 
moft of them induced, in expectation of better treatment, to make a voluntary 
refignation of their houfes. Where promifes failed of effect, menaces, and even 
extreme violence were employed ; and as feveral of the abbots, fince the breach 
with Rome, had been named by the court, with a view to this event, the King’s 


4ntentions were the more eafily effectuated. Some alfo, having fecretly embraced 


the do@trine of the reformation, were glad to be freed from their vows; and on 
the whole, the defign was conducted with fuch fuccefs, that, in lefs than two 
yeats, the King had got poffeffion of all the monaftic revenues. 

In feveral places, particularly in the county of Oxford, great intereft was made 
to preferve fome convents of women, who, as they lived in the moft irreproach- 
able manner, juftly merited, it was thought, that their houfes fhould be faved 
from the general deftruction *. There appeared alfo great difference between the 
cafe of nuns and friars; and the one inftitution might be very laudable, while the 
other was expofed to much blame. The males of all ranks, if endowed with in- 
duftry, might be of fervice to the public ; and none of them could want employ- 
ment, fuited to his ftation and capacity. But a woman of family, who failed of 
a fettlement in the married ftate, an accident to which fuch perfons were more 
Jiable than women of lower ftation, had really no rank which fhe properly filled ; 
and a convent was a retreat both honourable and agreeable, from the inutility and 
often want, which attended her fituation. But the King was determined to abo- 
lith monafteries of every denomination ; and probably thought, that thefe antient 
eftablifhments would be the fooner forgot, if no remains of them, of any kind, 
were allowed to fubfift in the kingdom. 


Tue better to reconcile the people to this great innovation, ftories were pub- 
lithed of the deteftable lives of the friars in many of the convents; and great 
care was taken to defame thofé whom the court was determined toruin. The re- 
liéts alfo, and fuperftitions, which had fo long been the object of the people’s vene- 
ration, were expofed to their ridicule ; and the religious fpirit, now lefs bent on ex- 
tetior obfervances and fenfible objeéts, was encouraged in this new direction. It 
is needlefs to be particular in fuch an enumeration: Proteftant hiftorians mention 
on this occafion with great triumph the facred repofitories of convents; the par- 


* Burnet, vol, i, p. 328. 
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ings of St. Edmond’s toes; fome of the coals that roafted St. Laurence; the girs 
dle of the Virgin fhown in eleven feveral places ; two or three heads of St. Urfu- 
la; the felt of St. Thomas of Lancafter, an infallible cure for the head-ach ; 
part ofeSt. Thomas of Canterbury’s thirt, much reverenced by big-bellied wo+ 
men; fome relicts, an excellent. preventive again{t rain; others, a remedy to 
weeds in corn. But fuch fooleries, as they are to be found in all ages and 
nations of the world, and even took place during the moft refined periods of an- 
tiquity, form no peculiar nor violent reproach on the catholic religion, 

Tuere were alfo difcovered, or faid to be difcovered, in the monatteries, fome 
impottures of a more artificial nature, At Hales, in the county of Gloucefter, 
had been fhown, during feveral ages, the blood of Chrift brought from Jerufas 
lem ; and it is eafy to imagine the veneration, with which fuch a relique was re- 
garded. A miraculous circumftance alfo attended this miraculous relique ;. the 
facred blood was not vifible to any one in mortal fin, even when fet before him; 
and till he had performed good works fufficient for his abfolution, it would not 
deign to difcover itfelf to him. At the. diffolution of the monaftery, the whole 
contrivance was difcovered. Two of the monks, who were let into the fecret, 


had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed every week: They put it 


into a phial, one fide of which confifted of thin and tranfparent chryftal, the 
other of thick and obfcure. When any rich pilgrim arrived, they were fure to 
fhow him the dark fide of the phial, till mafles and offerings had expiated his oft 
fences ; and then finding his money, or patience, or faith, near exhaufted, they 
made him happy by turning the phial *. 


A MiRacutous crucifix had been kept at Boxley in Kent, and bore the appel- 
lation of the Roodof Grace. The lips, and eyes, and head of the image moved 
on the approach of its votaries, Hilfey, bifhop of Rochefter, broke the crucifix 
at St. Paul’s crofs, and fhewed the whole people the fprings and wheels by which 
it had been fecretly. moved. A great wooden idol of Wales, called Darvel Gaz 
therin, was alfo brought to London, and cut in pieces ; and by a‘cruel refine: 
ment of vengeance, it was employed as fuel to burn fryar Foreft+, who was pu- 
nifhed for denying the fupremacy, and for fome pretended herefies. A finger of 
St. Andrew’s, covered with a thin plate of filver, had been pawned by a convent 
for a debt of forty pounds ; but as the King’s commiffioners refufed to releafe the 
pawn, people made themfelves very merry with the poor creditor, on account’of 
his fecurity. 


But of all the inftruments of antient fuperftition, no-one was fo zealoufly 
deftroyed as the fhrine of Thomas a Becket, commonly. called St..Thomas of 
* Herbert, p. 431, 432. Stowe, p, 575, + Goodwin’s Annals. Stowe, p. 575. Herbert, 
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Canterbury. ‘This faint owed his canonization to the zealous defence, which he 
had made for the apoftolic fee; and on that account alfo, the monks had extreme- 
ly encouraged the devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb, and numberlefs 
were the miracles, which, they pretended, his reliques wrought on his devout 
votaries. . They raifed his body once a-year ; and the day on which this ceremo- 
ny was performed, which was called the day of his tranflation, was a general ho- 
liday: Every fiftieth year there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, which laft- 
ed fifteen days: Plenary indulgences were then granted to all that vifited his tomb; 
and a hundred thoufand pilgrims have been regiftered at a time in Canterbury. 
The devotion towards him had quite effaced in that town the adoration of the 
Deity; nay, even that of the Virgin. At God’s altar, for inflance, there was 
offered in one year three pounds two fhillings and fix-pence; at the Virgin’s, 
fixty-three pounds five fhillings and fix-pence; at St. Thomas’s, eight hundred 
and thirty-two pounds twelve fhillings and three-pence. But next year, the dif- 
proportion was ftill greater: There was not a penny offered at God’s altar; the 
Virgin’s gained only four pounds one fhilling and eight-pence; but St. Thomas 
had got for his fhare nine hundred and fifty-four pounds fix fhillings and three- 
pence *. Lewis the feventh of France had made a pilgrimage to this miracu- 
lous tomb, and had beftowed on the fhrine a jewel, which was efteemed the 
richeft in Chriftendom. It is obvious, how obnoxious to Henry a faint of this 
character muft appear, and how much contrary to all his projects for degrading 
the authority of the court of Rome. He not only pillaged the rich fhrine, dedica- 
ted to St. Thomas: He made the faint himfelf be cited to appear in court, and be 
tried and condemned as a traitor: He ordered his name to be ftruck out of the 
kalendar ; the office for his feftival to be expunged from all breviaries, and his 
bones to be burned, and the afhes to be diffipated. 

On the whole, the King, at different times, fuppreffed fix hundred and forty- 
five monafteries: Of which twenty-eight had abbots, who enjoyed a feat in par- 
liament. Ninety colleges were demolifhed in feveral counties ; two thoufand 
three hundred and. feventy-four chantries and free chappels ; a hundred and ten 
hofpitals. The whole revenue of thefe eftablifhments amounted to one hundred 
and fixty-one thoufand one hundred pounds +. It is worthy of oblervation, that 
all the lands and poffeffions of England had, a little before this period, been 
rated at three millions a year; fo that the revenues of the monatteries did 
not really much exceed the twentieth part of the national income: A fum vaftly 
inferior to what is commonly apprehended. The lands, belonging to the con- 


* Burnet, volei. p. 244. + Lord Herbert, Camden, Speed. 
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vents, were ufually let at very low leafes ; and the farmers, who regarded them- 
felves as a fpecies of proprietors, took always care to renew their leafes before 
they expired *. 

GREAT murmurs were every where excited againft thefe violences; and men 
much queftioned, whether priors and monks, who were only truftees or tenants 
for life, could, by any deed, however voluntary, transfer to the King the entire 
property of their eftates. In order to reconcile the people to fuch mighty inno- 
vations, they were told, that the King would never henceforth have occafion to 
levy taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands alone, to bear, during war, 
as well as peace, the whole charges of the government +. While fuch topics 


* There is a curious paflage, with regard to the fuppreffion of monafteries, to be found in Coke’s 
Joftitutes, 4 Inft. chap. i. p. 44. It is worth tran{cribing, as it fhows the ideas of the E nglifh go- 
yernment entertained during the reign of Henry VIII. anil even during the time of Sir Edward Coke 
when he wrote his Inititutes. It cleatiy appears, that the people had then little notion of being jea- 
lous of their liberties, wete defitous of making the crown quite independent, and withed only to 
remove from themfelves, as much as poffible, the burthens of government. A large ftanding army, 
and a fixed revenue, would, on thefe conditions, have been regarded as great bleflings ; and it was 
owing intirely to the prodigality of Henry, and to his little fufpicion, that the power of the crown 
could ever fail, that the Englith owe all their liberty. The title of the chapter in Coke is, Adwice 
concerning new and plaufible projects and offers in parliament. ‘« When any plaufible projea,” fays he, 
‘* is made in- parliament to draw the lords and'commons to affent: to any act, (efpecially in matters of 
<* weight and importance) if both houfes do give, upon the matter projeGted, and promifed, their con- 
fent, it fhall be moft neceffary, they being trufted for the common-wealth, to have the matter pro- 
«* je€ted and promifed (which moved the houfes to confent) to be eftablifhed in the fame aét, left 
** the benefit of the aft be taken, and the matter projected and promifed never performed, and fo the 
“* houfes of parliament perform not the truft repofed inthem, as it fell out (taking one example for 
““-many) inthe reign of Henry VIII. On the King’s behalf, the members of both houfés were in- 
** formed in parliament, that no King or kingdom was fafe,; but where the King had three abilities = 


“* 1. To live of his own, and able to defend his kingdom upon any fudden invafion or infurreétion. 


** 2. To aid his confederates, otherwife they would never aflift him. 3. To reward his well defer- 
“* ving fervants. Now the project was, that if the parliament would give unto him all the abbeys, prio- 


ries, friaries, nunneries, and other monaiteries, that for ever in time then to come, he would take 
‘« order that the fame fhould not be converted to private ufe : But, firit, That his Exchequer, for the 
‘« purpofes aforefaid, fhould be enriched. Secondly; The kingdom ftrengthened by a continual main- 
tenance of 40,000. well-trained foldiers, with fkilful captains and commanders. ‘Thirdly, For the 
‘< benefit and eafe of the fubjeét, who never afterwards, (as was projected) in any time to come, 


* 
~ 


«* fhould be charged with fubfidies, fifteenths, loans, or other common aids. Fourthly, Left the 
honour of the realm fhould receive any diminution of honour by the diffolution of the faid mona- 
fteries, there being 29. lords of parliament of the abbots and priors, (that held of the King, per 
baroniam, whereof more in the nextleaf) that the King would createa number of nobles, which 


« 


a“ 
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we omit, the faid monafteries were given to the King by authority of divers aéts of parliament, 
but no provifion was therein made for the {aid proje@’, or any part thereof.” 


+t Coke's 4th Inft, fol, 44. 
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were employed to pacify the populace, the King took an effectual method of. en- 
gaging the nobility and gentry to take part with his meafures*: He either made 
a gift of the revenues of convents to his favourites and courtiers, or fold them at 
low prices, or exchanged them for other lands on very difadvantageous terms. He 
was fo profufe in thefe liberalities, that he is faid to have given a woman the whole 
revenue of a convent, as a reward for making a pudding, which happened to gra- 
tify his palate +. He alfo fettled falaries on the abbots and priors, proportioned 
to their former revenues or to their merits; and gave each monk a yearly penfion 
of eight marks: He erected fix new bifhopricks, Weftminfter, Oxford, Peter- 
borow, Briftol, Chefter, and Gloucefter ; of which the lafl five fubfift at this 
day: And by all thefe means of expence and diffipation, the profit which the 
King reaped by the feizure of church-lands, fell much fhort of vulgar opinion, 
As the ruin of convents had been forefeen fome years ere it happened, the 
monks had taken care to diffipate beforehand moft of their ftock, furniture, and 
plate ; fo that the fpoils of the great monafteries bore not, in thefe refpects, any 
proportion to thofe of the leffer. 

Besipe the lands poffeited by the monatteries, the regular clergy enjoyed a 
confiderable part of the benefices of England, and of the tythes annexed to them ; 
a-d thefe were alfo at this time transferred to the crown, and by that means came 
into the hands of laymen: An abufe which many zealous churchmen regard as 
the moft criminal facrilege. Ihe monks were formerly much at their eafe in Eng- 
land, and enjoyed revenues, which much exceeded the regular and ftated expence 
of the houfe. We read of the abbey of Chertfey in Surrey, which poffeffed 744 
pounds a-year, tho” it contained only fourteen monks: That of Furnefs, in the 
county of Lincoln, was valued at 960 pounds a-year, and contained but thirty 
monks t. In order to diffipate their revenues, and fupport popularity, the mo- 
nafteries lived ina very hofpitable manner; and befides the poor, maintained from 
their offals, there were many decayed gentlemen, who paffed their lives in travel- 
ing from convent to convent, and were entirely fubfifted at the tables of the friars. 
By this hofpitality, as much as by their own inactivity, did the convents prove 
nurferies of idlenefs ; but the King, not to give offence by too fudden an innova- 
tion, bound the new proprietors of abbey-lands, to fupport the ancient hofpita- 
lity. But this engagement was fulfilled in very few places, and for a very fhort 
time. 

Ir is eafy to imagine the indignation with which the intelligence of all thefe 
violences was received at Rome; and how much the ecclefiaftics of that court, 


who had fo long kept the world in fubjection by big founding epithets, and by 


* Dugdale’s Warwickhhire, p. 800. + Fuller. } Burnet, vol, i. p. 237. 
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holy execrations, would now vent. their rhetoric againft the charater and con- 
duct of Henry. The pope was provoked at lat to publifh the bull, which he 
had paffed againft that monarch; and in a public manner delivered- over his foul 
to the devil, and his dominions to the firft invader, Libels were difperfed, in 
which he was compared to the moft furious perfecutors in antiquity ; and the pre- 
ference was even given on their fide: He had declared war with the dead, whom 
the pagans themfelves refpected ; was at open enmity with heaven; and had en- 
gaged in profeffed hoftility with the whole hoft of faints and angels. Above all, 
he was often reproached with his refemblance to the emperor Julian, whom, it 
was faid, he imitated in his apoftacy and learning, tho’ he fell thort of him in 
his morals, Henry could diftinguifh in many of thefe libels, the ftyle and ani- 
mofity of his kinfman, Pole ; and he was thence anew incited to vent his rage, by 
every poffible expedient, on that famous cardinal. 

Recinatp dela Pole, or Reginald Pole, was defcended of the royal family, 
being fourth fon of the countefs of Salifbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence. 
He difcovered in very early youth evident fymptoms of that fine genius, and ge- 
nerous difpofition, by which, during his whole life, he was fo much diftinguifh- 
ed; and Henry having conceived great friendfhip for him, propofed to raife him 
to the higheft ecclefiaftical dignities ; and, asa pledge of future favours, he con- 
ferred on him the deanery of Exeter *, in order to help him to bear the expences 
of his education. Pole was carrying on his ftudies in Paris, at the time when the 
King folicited the fuffrages of that univerfity in favour of his divorce; but tho’ 
applied to by the Englith agent, he declined taking any part in that affair. Henry 
bore this neglect with more temper than was natural to him ; and he appeared un- 
willing, on that account, to renounce friendthip with a perfon, whofe virtues and 
talents, he hoped, would prove ufeful, as well as ornamental, to his court and 
kingdom. He allowed him ftill to poficfs his deanry, and gave him permiffion 
to finifh his ftudies at Padua: He even paid him fome court, in order to bring 
him into his meafures ; and wrote to him, while in Italy, defiring him to give his 
opinion freely, with regard to the late meafures taken in England, for abolifhing 
the papal authority. Pole had now entered into an intimate friendfhip with what- 
ever was eminent for dignity or merit in Italy ; Sadolet, Bembo, «and other revi- 
vers of true tafte and learning ; and he was moved by thefe conneétions,. as well 
as by religious zeal, to forget, in fome refpect, the duty which he owed to Hen- 
ry, his benefactor, and his fovereign. He replied, by writing a treatife of she 
unity of the church, where he inveighed again{t the King’s fupremacy, his divorce, 


* Goodwin’s Annals, 
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his fecond marriage; and even exhorted the emperor to revenge on him the injury 
done to his family, and to the catholic caufe. Henry, tho’ provoked beyond mea- 
fure at this outrage; diffembled his refentment ; and fent a mefiage to Pole, defiring 
him to return to England, in order to explain certain paflages of his book, which 
he found fomewhat obfcure and dificult: But Pole’was on his guard againft this 
infidious invitation ; and was determined to remain in Italy, where he was ex- 
tremely beloved and efteemed by all the world. 


Tue pope and emperor thought themfelves obliged to provide for a man of 
Pole’s eminence and dignity, who, in fupport of their caufe, had facrificed all 
his pretenfions to fortune in his own country. He was created a cardinal; and 
tho? he took not higher orders than thofe of a deacon, he was fent legate into 
Flanders about the year 1536 *. Henry was fenfible, that Pole’s chief intention 
in chufing that employment, was to foment the mutinous difpofition of the Eng- 
lith catholics ; and he therefore remontftrated in fuch a vigorous manner with the 
queen of Hungary, regent of the Low Countries, that fhe difmiffed the legate 
without allowing him to exercife his commiffion. The enmity which he bore 
Pole, was now open, as well as violent ; and the cardinal, on his part, kept no 
farther meafures in his intrigues againft Henry. He is even fufpected of having 
afpired to the crown, by means of a marriage with the lady Mary; and the King 
was every day alarmed by informations, which he received, of the correfpondence 
maintained in England by that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of Exeter, had en- 
tered into a confpiracy with him ; Sir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Aber- 
gavenny, Sir Nicholas Carew, matter of horfe, and knight of the garter ; Henry 
de la Pole, lord Montacute, and Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the cardi- 
nal. Thefe perfons were indiéted, and tried, and ‘convicted, before lord Audley, 
who pfefided in the trial, as jord high fteward. They were all executed, except 
Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; and he owed this grace to his having 
firtt carried to the King fecret intelligence of the confpiracy. We know little of 
the juftice or iniquity of the fentence pronounced againft thefe men: We only 
know, that the condemnation of a man, who was, at that time, profecuted by 
the court, forms no prefumption of his guilt ; tho” as no hiftorian of credit, men- 
tions, in the prefent cafe, any complaints occafioned by thefe trials, we may pre- 
Home that fufficient evidence was produced againft the marquis of Exeter and his 
affociates +. 


* Herbert, + Herbert in Kennet, p. 216. 
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Difputation with Lambert. AA Parliament. 
ticles.———Proclamations made equal to laws. 
fucceffion. King’s projects of marriage. 
Cleves. He diflikes her. 
wel. His execution. 


Law of the fix ar- 
Settlement of the 
He marries Anne of 
A Parhament.— Fall of Crom- 
King’s divorce from Anne of Cleves.—— 
His marriage with Catherine Howard. State of affairs in Scot- 
land. Difcovery of the Queen's crimes. 44 Parlament.—— 
Ecclefiaftical affairs. 


HE rough hand of Henry feemed well adapted for rending afunder thofe Cha 


bands, by which the ancient fuperflition had faftened itfelf on the king- 

dom ; and tho’, after renouncing the pope’s fupremacy, and fuppreffing mona- 
fteries, moft of the political ends of a reformation were already attained, few 
people expected, that he would ftop at thofe innovations. The fpirit of oppofi- 
tion, it was thought, would carry him to the utmoft extremity againft the church 
of Rome; and lead him to declare war againft the whole dorine and worthip, 
as well as difcipline, of that mighty hierarchy. He had formerly appealed 
from the pope to a general council ; but now, that a general council was fummon- 
ed to, meet at Mantua, he previoufly renounced all fubmiffion to it, as being 
fummoned by the pope, and lying intirely under fubjection to that fpiricual u- 
furper. .Heengaged hiseclergy to make a declaration to the like purpofe; and 
he had prefcribed.to them many other alterations on ancient tenets and practices, 
Cranmer took.advantage of every opportunity to carry him on in this courfe ; 
and while. Queen Jane’ lived, who favoured the reformers, he had, by means 
of her infinuation and .addrefs, been very fuccefiful in his endeavours. 
After her death, Gardiner, who was returned from his embafly to France, 
keptithe King more in fufpence; and by feigning an unlimited fubmiffion to his 
will, he was frequently able to guide him to his own purpofes. Fox, bithop 
Gege2 of 
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of Hereford, hac fupported Cranmer in his fchemes for a more intire refor- 

but hisdeath made way for the promotion of Bonner, who, tho’ he 
uitherto feemd a furious enemy to the fee of Rome, was determined to fa- 
e every thing to prefent intereft, and had joined the confederacy of Gardi- 
ner and the partians of the old religion. Gardiner himfelf, it was believed, had 


) 


fecretly entered ind meafures with the pope, and even with the emperor; and in 
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concert with thelepowers, he endeavoured to preferve, as much as poffible, the 
ancient faich and worhip, 

Henry was fi much governed by paffion, that nothing could have retarded 
is animofity andoppofition againft Rome, but fome other paffion, which ftop- 
| ris career, arf raifed him new fubjects of animofity. . Tho’ he had gradual- 
hy I 
cal fyftem in whia he had been educated, he was equally pofitive and dogmatical 
in the few article: which remained to him, as if the whole fabric had continued 
entire and unfhakn: And tho’ he ftood alone in his opinion, the flattery of cour-. 
tiers had fo inflaned his tyrannical arrogance, that he thought himfelf entitled to 
regulate, by his evn particular ftandard, the religious faith of the whole nation. 
‘The point on whia he chiefly refted his orthodoxy, happened to be the real prefence; 
that very dodtrin, in which, among the numberlefs victories of fuperttition over 
common fenfe, he triumph is the moft fignal and egregious. All departure from 
this principle he hid to be heretical and deteftable ; and nothing, he thought, would 
be more henouralle for him, than, while he broke off all conneétions with the 
Roman pontiff, » maintain, in this effential article, the purity of the catholic faith. 


Difpatation YueERe was me Lambert *, a fchool-mafter in London, who had been que- 
eT ars j eae Z 
pert. fined for unfouid opinions by archbifhop Warham; but, upon the death of 


that prelate, andthe changing of councils at court, he had been releafed. Not 
terrified with the danger which he had incurred, he ftill ‘continued to promul- 
gate his tenets;and having heard Dr. Taylor, afterwards bifhop of Lincoln, 
defend in a fermin the corporal prefence, he could not forbear exprefling to 
Taylor his diilenifrom that doctrine; and he drew up his objections under ten 
feveral heads. ‘Taylor carried the paper to Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a 
Lutheran, and vho maintained, that, tho’ the fubftance of bread and wine re- 
mained in the farament, yet the real body and blood of Chrift were there alfo, 
and were, in a cctain myfterious manner, incorporated with the material ele- 
ments, By the jrefent laws and practice, Barnes was no lefs expofed to the ftake 
than Lambert 5 ‘et fuch was the perfecuting rage which prevailed, that he was 


* Fox, vol. ii, p. 396. : i 
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determined to bring this man to condign punifhment ; becaufe, in their common 
departure from the ancient faith, he had dared to go one ftep farther than him- 
felf. He engaged Taylor to accufe Lambert to Cranmer and Latimer, who, 
whatever their private opinion might be on thefe points, were obliged to conform 
themfelves to the ftandard of orthodoxy, eftablifhed by Henry. When Lambert 
was cited before thefe prelates, they endeavoured to bend him to: recantation ; and 
they were furprized, when, inftead of compliance, he ventured to appeal to the 
King. 

Tue King, not difpleafed with an opportunity, where he could at once exert 
his fupremacy, and difplay his learning, accepted the appeal; and was deter- 
mined to mix, in a very unfair manner, the magiftrate with th: difputant. Pu- 
blic notice was given, that he intended to enter the lifts with this fchool: mafter : 
Scaffolds were ereéted in Weftminfter-hall, for the accommodition of the audi- 
ence: Henry appeared on his throne, accompanied. with all th: enfigns of ma- 
jefty: The prelates were placed on his right-hand: The temporal peers on his 
left. The judges and moft eminent lawyers had a place affigied them behind 
the bifhops: Vhe courtiers of greateft diftinction behind the prers: And in the 
midft of this fplendid affembly was produced the unhappy Lambert, and he was 
required to defend his opinions again{t his royal antagonift +. 

Tue bifhop of Chichefter opened the conference, by fayinz, that Lamberr, 
being charged with heretical pravity, had appealed from his bibop to the King; 
as if he expected more favour from this application, and as if the King could ever 
be induced to protect a heretic: That tho’ his majefty had thrown off the ufur- 
pations of the fee of Rome; had difincorporated fome idle monks, who lived 
like drones in a bee-hives had remedied the idolatrous worfhip of images; had 
publifhed the Bible in Englith, for the inftruction of all his fubjeéts; and had 
made fome Iefier alterations, which every one muft approve of; yet was he de- 
termined to maintain the purity of the catholic faith, and to puifh with the ut- 
mott feverity all departure from it: And that he had taken the prefent opportu- 
nity, before fo learned and grave an auditory, of convincing Lambert of his er- 
rors; butif he {till perfevered obftinately in them, he muft expect the moft con- 
dign punifhment f. 

Arter this preamble, which was not very encouraging, the King afked Lam- 
bert, with a ftern countenance, what his opinion was of Chrit’s corporal _pre- 


fence in the facrament of the altar; and when Lambert began his difcourfe with — 


+ Fox, vol. sii. p. 426. J} Goodwin’s Annals. 
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fome compliment to his Majefty, he rejeéted the praife with difdain and indigna- 
tion. He afterwards preffed Lambert with fome arguments, drawn from Scrip- 
ture and the fchoolmen: The audience applauded the force of his reafoning, 
and the extent of his erudition: Cranmer feconded his proofs by fome new 
topics: Gardiner entered the lifts as a fupport to Cranmer: Tonftal took up the 
argument after Gardiner : Stokefley brought freth aid to Tonftal: Six bifhops 
more appeared fucceffively in the field after Stokefley. And the difputation, if 
it deferves the name, was prolonged for five hours ; till Lambert, fatigued, con- 
founded, brow-beaten, and abafhed, was at laft reduced to filence. The King 
then, returning to the charge, afked him whether he was convinced; and he 
propofed, as aconcluding argument, this interefting queftion, whether he was 
refolved to live or die? Lambert, who poffeffed that courage which confifts in 
obftinacy, replied, that he caft himfelf wholly on his majefty’s clemency: The 
King told him, that he would be no protector of heretics ; and therefore, if that 


was his final anfwer, he muft expect to be committed to the fames. Cromwel, 
as vicegerent, read the fentence againft him *. 


Lampert, whofe vanity had probably incited him the more to perfevere on 
account of the greatnefs of this public appearance, was not daunted by the ter- 
rors of that punifhment, to which he was condemned. His executioners took 
care to make the fufferings of a man who had perfonally oppofed the King, as 
cruel as poffible: He was burned at a flow fire ; his legs and thighs were con- 
fumed to the ftumps ; and when there appeared no end of his tortures, fome of 
the guards, more merciful than the reft, lifted him on their halberts, and threw 


him into the flames, where he was confumed. While they were employed in this 


* Collier, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. ii. p. 152, has-preferved an account which Cromwel 
ave of this conference, in a letter toSir Thomas Wyat, the King’s ambaflador in Germany. “ e 
g y g y e 
‘¢ King’s majefty,” fays Cromwel, ‘* for the reverence of the holy facrament of the altar, did fit 
“«‘openly in his*hall, and there prefided’at the difputation, procefs and judgment of a miferable here- 
‘tic facramentary, who was burned the zoth of November. 


Tt was a wonder to fee how princely, 
‘« with how excellent gravity, an 


ineftimab!e majefty his highnefs,exercifed there the very office of 
« fupreme head of the church of Ragland. How. benignly his grace eflayed to convert the miferable 
“© man: How flrong and manifeft reafons his highnefs alledged againft him. I wifh the:princes and 
*< potentates of Chriftendom to have had a meet place to have feen it. Undoubtedly they fhould have 
“€ much marvelled at his majefty’s moit high wifdom and judgment, ard reputed him no otherwife 
“ after the fame, than in a‘manner the mirror and light of all other Kings and princes in Chriften- 
“* dom.” It was-by fuch flatteries, that Henry was engaged to make his fentiments the ftandard to 


all matikind ; and was determined to enforce, by the fevereft penalties, his rong and munifef reafons 
for tranfubftantiation. 
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friendly office, he cried aloud feveral times, None but Chrift, none but Chrift, Chap. VI 

and thefe words were in his mouth when he expired +. : tak 
Some few days before this execution, four Dutch anabaptifts, three men and a 

woman, had faggots tied to their backs at Paul’s crofs; and were burned in that 

manner. Anda man and a woman of the fame fect and country, were burned in 


Smithfield f. 


Ir was the unhappy fituation of the Englifh, during that age, that when they 1539 
laboured under’ any grievance, they had not the fatisfaétion of expecting redrefs 
from Parliament: On the contrary, they had reafon to dread each meeting of 
that affembly, and were then fure of having tyranny converted into law, and ag- 
gravated, perhaps, with fome circumftance, which the arbitrary prince and his 
minifters had not hitherto devifed, or did not think proper, of themfelves, to 
carry into execution, This abject fervility never more eminently appeared than A Parliament. 
in a new Parliament, which the King now affembled, and which, if he had been 
fo pleafed, might have been the-laft that ever fatin England. But he found them 
too ufeful inftruments of dominion ever to entertain thoughts of giving them a 
total exclufion. 

Tue chancellor opened the Parliament by informing the houfe of Lords, that 
it was his majefty’s earneft defire, to extirpate from his kingdom all diverfity of 
opinions with regard to religion ; and as this enterprize was difficult and impor- 
tant, he defired them to chufe a committee among themfelves, who might frame 
certain articles, and communicate them afterwards tothe Parliament. The lords 
named the vicar-general, Cromwel, now-created a peer, the archbifhops of Can- 
terbury and York, the bifhops of Durham, Carlifle, Worcefter, Bath and Wells, 
Bagor, and Ely. The houfe might have feen what a hopeful tafk they were 


28th April. 


undertaking : This finall committee itfelf was agitated with fuch diverfity of opi- 
nions, that it could come to no conclufion. The duke of Norfolk then moved 
in the houfe, that, fince there were no hopes of having a report from the:com- 
mittee, the articles of faith, propofed to be eftablithed, fhould be reduced -to: fix ; 
and new committees be appointed to frame an act with regard tothem:. As this 
peer was underftood to fpeak the King’s mind, his motion was immediately af- 
fented to; and, after a fhort prorogation, the bill of the fix articles, or the bloody 
bill, as the. proteftants juftly termed it, was introduced, and having paffed the two 
houfes, had the King’s affent affixed to it. 
In this law, the real prefence was eftablifhed, the communion in one kind, : 

the perpetual obligation of vows of chaftity, the utility of private maffes, the ae 


4 Fox's Aéts:and monuments, p. 427. Burnet. ft Stowe, p. 556. 
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celibacy of the clergy, the neceffity of auricular confeffion. The denial of the 
firft article, with regard to the real prefence, fubjected the perfon to death by 
fire, and to the fame forfeiture as in cafes of treafon; ard admitted not the pri- 
vilege of abjuring: An unheard of feverity, and unknown to the inquifition it- 
felf. The denial of any of the other five articles, even tho’ recanted, was pu- 
nifhable by the forfeiture of goods and chattels, and imprifonment during the 
King’s pleafure: An obftinate adherence to error, or a relapfe, was adjudged to 
be felony, and punifhable with death. The marriage of  priefts was fubjected to 
the fame punifhment: Their commerce with women, for the firft offence, was 
forfeiture and imprifonment; for the fecond, death. Abftaining from confef- 
fion, and from receiving the eucharift at the accuftomed times, fubjected the 
perfon to fine and imprifonment during the King’s pleafure; and if the crimi- 
nal perfevered after conviction, he was punifhable by death and forfeiture, as in 
cafes of felony *. Commiffioners were to be appointed by the King, for enquir- 
ing into thefe herefies and irregular practices, and the criminals were to be tried 
by a jury. . : 

Tue King, in framing this law, laid his oppreffive hand on both parties ; 
and even the catholics had reafon to complain, that the friars and nuns, tho’ dif- 
mified their convent, fhould be capricioufly reftrained to the practice of celibacy +: 
But as the proteftants were chiefly expofed to the feverity of the act, the mifery 
of adverfaries, according to the ufual maxims of party, was regarded by the 
adherents to the antient religion, as their own profperity and triumph.  Cran- 
mer had the courage to oppofe this bill in the houfe; and tho’ the King defired 
him to abfent himfelf, he could not be prevailed on to give this proof of com- 
pliance {. Henry was accuftomed to Cranmer’s freedom and fincerity ; and being 
convinced of the general rectitude of his intentions, gave him an unufual indul- 
gence in that particular, and never allowed even a whifper againft him. That pre- 
late, however, was now obliged, in obedience tothe ftatute, to difmifs his wife, 
the niece of Ofiander, a famous divine of Nuremburgh ||; and Henry, fatisfied 
with this proof of fubmiffion, fhowed him his former countenance and favour. 
Latimer and Shaxton threw up their bifhoprics, on account of this law, and were 
committed to prifon. 


* 31 Hen, VIII. c. 14. Herbert in Kennet, p. 219. 

+ There is a ftory, that the duke of Norfolk, meeting, foon after this a€t was pafled, one of his 
chaplains, who was fufpected of favouring the reformation, faid to him. ‘ Now, Sir, what think you 
** of the law to hinder priefts from having wives?” «* Yes, my lord,” replies the chaplain, « you 
«* have done that; but I will anfwer for it, you cannot hinder men’s wives from having priefts,” 

$ Burnet, vol.i. p. 249, 270. Fox; vol. ii. p. 1037. || Herbert in Kennet, p, 219. 
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Tet Parliament having thus refigned all their ecclefiaftical liberties, proceeded 
to an entire furrender of their civil; and without {cruple or- deliberation they’, 


i 


made by one act a total fubverfion of the Englith conttitution, They gave totions made . 
the King’s proclamations the fame force as to a ftatute enaéted by Parliament ; ¢q¥sl to laws. 


and to render the matter worfe, if poffible, they framed this law as if it were 
only declarative, and were intended to explain the natural extent of the regal 
authority. The preamble contains, that the King had formerly fet forth feveral 
proclamations, which froward perfons had wilfully contemned, not confidering 
what a King by his royal power may do; that this licence might encourage offen- 
ders not only to difobey the laws of Almighty God, but alfo to difhonour the 
King’s moft royal majefty, who may full ill bear it; that fudden emergencies 
often occur, which require fpeedy remedies, and cannog await the flow aflem- 
bling and deliberations of Parliament; and that, tho’ the King was empowered, 
by his authority, derived from God, to confult the public good on thefe occafi- 
ons, yet the oppofition of refractory fubje&ts might puth him to extremity and 
violence: For thefe reafons, the Parliament, that they might remove all occa- 
fion of doubt, afcertained by a ftatute this prerogative of the crown, and en- 
abled his majefty, with the advice of his council, to fet forth proclamations, en- 
joining obedience under whatever pains and penalties he fhall think proper: And 
thefe proclamations were to have the force of perpetual laws. *. 

Wuar fhows either a ftupid or wilful blindnefs of the Parliament is, that they 
pretended, even after this ftacute, to maintain fome limitations in the government ; 
and they enacted that no proclamation fhould deprive any perfon of his lawful 
poficflions, liberties, inheritances, privileges, franchifes; nor yet infringe any 
common law or laudable cuftom of the realm. They confidered not, that no 
pains could be inflicted on the difobedience of proclamations, without iavadine 
fome liberty or property of the fubjeét; and that the power of enacting new 
laws, joined to the difpenfing power, then exercifed by the crown, amounted to 
a fulllegiflative authority. It is true, the Kings of England had been always ac- 
cuftomed, from their own authority, to iffue proclamations, and to exact obedi- 
ence to them; and this prerogative was, no doubt, a ftrong fymptom of abfo- 
lute government: But ftill there was a difference between a powery which was 
exercifed on a particular emergence, and which .mult be juftified by the prefene 
expediency or neceffity ; and an authority conferred by a pofitive ftatute, which 
could no longer admit of controul or limitation. 


Couup any act be more oppofite to the fpirit of liberty than this law, it would Settlemert of 
have: been another of the fame parliament. They paffed attainders, not only the fuccetiion, 
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againft the Marquefs of Exeter, the Lords Montacute, Darcy, Huffey, and others, 
who had been legally tried and condemned ; but alfo againft fome perfons, of 
the higheft quality, who had never been accufed, or examined, or convicted. 
The violent hatred, which Henry bore to cardinal Pole, had extended itfelf to 
all his friends and relations and his mother in particular the countefs of Salif- 
bury, had, on that account, become extremely obnoxious to him. She was alfo 
accufed of having employed her authority with her tenants, to hinder them from 
perufing the new tranflation of the Bible; of having procured bulls from Rome, 
which, ’tis faid, were found at Coudray, her country feat; of having kept a cor- 


refpondence with her fon, the cardinal: But Henry found, either that thefe of-. 
fences could not be proved, or that they would not by law be fubject to fuch fe-- 


vere punifhment as he defired to inflict upon her. Heeérefolved, therefore, to pro- 


ceed againft her in a more fummary and more tyrannical manner; and for that: 


purpofé, he fent Cromwel, who was but too obfequious to his will, to demand 


of the judges, whether the Parliament could attaint a perfon, who was forth-- 


coming, without giving him any trial, or citing him to appear before them *. 
The judges replied, that it was a dangerous queftion, and that the high court 
of Parliament ought to give examples to inferior courts of proceeding according” 
to-juftice: No inferior court could act in that arbitrary manner, and they thought: 
that the parliament never would. Being prefléd to give a more explicit anfwer, 
they replied; that, if a perfon were.attainted in that manner, the attainder.could 
never after be brought in queftion, but muft remain good inlaw. Henry learned 
by this decifion, that fuch.a method of: proceeding, tho’ directly contrary to all 
the principles of equity, was yet practicable; and this being all he was anxious to 
know, he refolved to employ it againft the countefs. of. Salifbury. Cromwel 
fhowed'to the houfe of peers a banner, on which were embroidered the five wounds 
of Chrift, the fymbol, chofen by the northern rebels and this banner, he af- 


firmed,. was found inthe Countefs’s houfe +. No other proof feems to-have been. 


produced, in order to afcertain her guilt: Fhe Parliament, without farther en- 
guiry,. paffed a bill of attainder againft her; and they involved in the fame act. 


without any better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude Marchionefs of Exeter, Sir:- 
Adrian Fortefcue, and Sir Thomas Dingley. Thefe two- gentlemen were exe-. 


cuted: The marchionefs was pardoned, and furvived the King. the countefs re- 
ceived a reprieve. 


Tue only beneficial act, paffed this feffion was that by which the parliament- 
confirmed the furrender of the monafteries ; and»yet even this aét contains much: 
falfhood, much tyranny, and were it‘not that all private rights muft fubmit to. 


* Coke’s 4th Init. p..37, 38. + Rymer, xiv. 652.. 
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public intereft, much injuftice and iniquity. The {cheme of engaging the abbots Chap. VI, 
to make a furrender of their monafteries had been conduéted, as may eafily be 1539: 
imagined, with many. invidious circumftances: Arts of all kinds had been em- 
ployed; every motive, that could work on the frailty of human nature, had 
been fet before them; and it was with great difficulty that thefe dignified conven- 
tuals were brought to a conceffion, which moft of them regarded as deftruétive 
of their interefts, as well as facrilegious and criminal in itfelf *. Three abbots 
had fhown more conftancy than the reft, the abbots of Colchefter, Reading, 
and Glaftenbury ; and in order to punith them for their oppofition, and make 
them an example to others, means had been found to conviét them of treafons 
they had perifhed by the hands of the executioner, and the revenues of the con- 
vents had been forfeited +. Befides, tho’ none of thefe violences had had place, 
the King knew, that a furrender made by men, who were only tenants for life, 
would not bear examination; and he was therefore refolved to make all fure by 
his ufual expedient, an act of parliament. In the preamble to this ad, the par- 
liament afferts, that all the furrenders, made by the abbots, had been, <*, without 
“© conftraint, of their own accord, and according ‘to the due courfe of common 
** Jaw.” And in confequence, the parliament confirms the furrenders, and afcer- 
tains the property of the abbey lands to the King and his fucceffors for ever t, 
It is remarkable, that all the mitred abbots ftill fat in the houfe of peers; and that 
none of them made any proteftation againtt this ftatute, 

In this feffion, the rank of all the great officers of ftate was fixed’: Cromwel, 
as vicegerent, had the precedency affigned him above all of them. It was thought 
fingular, that a black-fmith’s fon, for he was no other, fhould have place-next 
the royal family ; and that a man poflefled of no manner of literature, fhould be 
fet at the head of the church. 

As foon as the act of the fix articles had paffed, the catholics were extremely 
vigilant to inform againft offenders; and no lefs than five hundred perfons were 
in a little time thrown into prifon. But Cromwel, who had not had intereft 
enough to prevent that a¢t, was able, for the prefent, to elude*its execution, 
Seconded by the Duke:of Suffolk, and lord chancellor Audley, as well as Cranmer, 
he remonftrated againft the cruélty of punifhing fo many delinquents; and he 
obtained permiffion to fet them at liberty. The uncertainty of the King’s humour 
gave each party an-opportunity of triumphing in its turn, ‘No fooner had Henry 
paffed this law, which feemed to give fo deep a wound to the reformers, than he 
granted a general permiffion; for every -one to have the new tranflation of the 


* Collier, vol, ii. p. 158. .& feq. + 31 H. 8.0, 10. t 31H. 8c 13. 
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Bible in his family: A conceffion regarded by that party, as a moft important 
victory. 

Bur as Henry was obferved to be much governed by his wives, while he re- 
tained his fondnefs for them, the final prevalence of either party, feemed to de- 
pend much on the choice of the future Queen. Immediately after the death of 
Jane Seymour, the moft beloved of all his wives, he began to think of a new mar- 
riage. He firft caft his eye on the dutchefs dowager of Milan, niece of the Em- 
peror; and he made propofals for that alliance. But meeting with difficulties in 
this defign, he was carried, by his friendfhip for Francis, rather to think of a 
French princefs. He demanded the dutchefs dowager of Longueville, daughter of 
the Duke of Guife, a prince of the houfe of Lorraine ; but Francis told him, that 
that lady was already betrothed to the King of Scotland. The King, however, 
would not take a repulfe: He had fet his heart extremely on the match: The 
information, which he had received, of the dutchefs’s accomplifhments and beauty, 
had prepoffeffed him in her favour; and having privately fent’over Meautys to 
examine her perfon, and get certain intelligence of her conduct, the accounts, which 
that agent brought him, ferved farther to inflame his defires. He learned, 
that fhe was big made; and he thought her, on that account, the more proper 
match for him, who was now become fomewhat corpulent. The pleafure too of 
mortifying his nephew, whom he did not love, was a farther incitement to his 
profecution of this match; and he infifted, that Francis fhould give him the pre- 
ference to the King of Scots. But Francis, tho’ fenfible that the alliance of Eng- 
land was of much greater importance to his intereft, would not affront his friend 
and ally ; and to prevent farther folicitations, he immediately fent the Princefs to 
Scotland, Not to fhock, however, Henry’s humour, Francis made him an offer 
of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome; but as the King was in- 
formed, that James had formerly rejeéted this Princefs, he would not hear“any 
farther of fuch a propofal. The French monarch then offered him the choice 
of the two young fifters of the new Queen of Scots; and he affured him, that 
they were nowife inferior either in merit or fize to their elder fifter, and that one 
of them was even fuperior in beauty. The King was as {crupulous with regard 
to the perfon of his wives, as if his heart had been really fufceptible of a deli- 
cate paffion ; and he was unwilling to truft any relations, or even piétures, with 
regard to this important particular. He propofed to Francis, that they fhould 
haye a conference at Calais on pretence of bufinefs ; and that that monarch thould 
bring along with him the two Princefles of Guife, together with the fineft ladies 
of quality in France, that he might make a choice among them. But the gal- 
Jant fpirit of Francis was fhocked’with this propofal ; and he was imprefled with 


too 
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too much regard, he faid, for the fair fex, to carry ladies of the firft quality, like Chap. VI. 
geldings to a market, there to be chofen or rejected by the humour of the mer- 1539 
chant *. Henry would hearken to none of thefe niceties, but ftill infifted on his 

propofal ; which, however, notwithftanding Francis’s earnelt defire of continuing 

a good correfpondence with him, was finally rejected. 


Tue King began then to turn his thoughts towards a German alliance;. and as 
the princes of the Smalcaldic league were extremely difgufted again{t the Emperor 
on account of the perfecution of their religion, he hoped, by: matching himfelf into. 
one of their families, to renew an amity, which he regarded as. fo ufeful to him. 
Cromwel joyfully feconded this intention ; and propofed to. him Anne of Cleves, 
whofe father, the duke of that name, had great intereft among the Lutheran prin- 
ces, and whofe fifter, Sibylla,, was married to the elector of Saxony, the head of . 
the proteftant alliance. A flattering picture, drawn. for.the Princefs by. Hans. 
Holben, determined Henry to apply to her father ; and after fome negotiations, 
the marriage, notwithftanding the oppofition of the elector-of Saxony, was at laft. He marries 
concluded ; and. the Princefs was fent over to. England. . The King, impatient Apne of 
to be fatisfied with regard to.the.perfon of his bride, came privately to Rochetter, 
and got a fight of her. He found her big, indeed, and tall, as he could with; 
but utterly devoid both: of beauty and grace; very unlike the pictures and re- 
prefentations, which he had received: He fwore fhe was a creat Flanders-mare, r 
and declared, that he never could poffibly bear her any affection. The matter. 
was worfe, when he found, that fhe could fpeak no language but Dutch, of which 
he was entirely ignorant ; and that the charms of her converfation were not likely. 
to compenfate for the homelinefs of her perfon. He. returned to Greenwich 
very melancholy ; and much lamented. his hard fate to, Cromwel, aswell as to p:q 
Lord Ruffel, Sir Anthony Brown, and. Sir Anthony Denny. This laft gentle- 
man, in order to give him comfort, told him,. that his misfortune was. common to 
Kings, who could not, like private perfons, choofe for themfelyes ; but muft re- 
ceive their wives. from the judgment and fancy of others, 


levese. 


ikes hers. 


Ir was the: fubje& of debate among the King’s counfellors, whether the mars. 
riage could not yet be broke; and the Princefs be fent back to herown country; 
Henry’s fituation femed. at that-time very critical, After the ten years truce, 
concluded between the Emperor-and the King of France, a good underftanding 
feemed to have tuken place between thefe rival monarchs; and fuch marks of union 
appeared, as ga.e great jealoufy tothe court of England. The Emperor;, whe 
knew the generous nature of Francis, even: put a confidence in him, which is rare, 
to that degree, among great princes. . An infurreétion had been raifed inthe Low 


* Le Grand, vol, iil. p. 638, 
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Countries by the inhabitants of Ghent, and feemed to threaten the moft datiger- 
ous confquences. Charles, who refided at that time in Spain, refolved to go in 
perfon to Flanders, in order to appeafe thefe diforders; but he found great difficulties 
in contriving the manner of his paffage thither. The road by Italy and Germany 
was tedious: The voyage thro” the Channel dangerous, by reafon of the Englifh 
naval power: He afked Francis’s permiffion to pafs thro’ his dominions; and he 
entrufted himfelf into the hands of a rival, whom he had fo mortally offended. 
The French monarch received him at Paris, with great magnificence and cour- 
tefy;; and tho’ prompted both by revenge and interefts, as well as by the advice 
of bis miftrefs and favourites, to make advantage of the prefent opportunity, 
he conduéted the emperor fafely out of his dominions; and would not fo much 


as fpeak to him of bufinefs during his abode in France, left his demands fhould 
bear the air of violence upon his royal gueft. 


Henry, who was informed of all thefe particulars, believed that an entire 
and cordial union had taken place between thefe two great monarchs ; and that 


their religious zeal might prompt them to fall with combined arms upon Eng- 


land *. An alliance with the German princes feemed now, more than ever, re- 


‘quifite for his intereft and fafety ; and he knew, that, if he fent back the {Prin- 


35 40. 
‘6th January. 


cefs of Cleves, fuch an affront would be highly refented by her friends and fa- 
mily. He was therefore refolved, notwith{tanding his averfion to her, to com- 
plete the marriages and he told Cromwel, that, fince matters had. gone fo far; 
he muft put his neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how much his own 
intereft was concerned in this affair, was very anxious to learn from the King, 
next morning after the marriage, whether he now liked his fpoufe any better. 
The King told him that he hated her worfe than ever; and that her perfon 
was more lothfome on a near approach: He was refolved never to meddle with 
her; and even fufpeéted her not to be a true maid: A point, about which he 


shad entertained an extreme delicacy. He continued however to be civil to Anne; 


a2 April, 
A Parliament. 


he even feemed to repofe his ufual confidence in Cromwel; but tho’ he exerted 
this command over his temper, a difcontent lay lurking in his breaft, and was 
ready to burft out on the firft opportunity. 

A session of Parliament was held; and none of the abbots were now allowed 
a place in the houfe of peers. The King, by the mouth of the chancellor, com- 
plained to the Parliament of the great diverlity of religions, which ftill pre- 
vailed among his fubjeéts: A grievance, he faid, which ought the lefs to be en- 
-dured ; becaufe the fcriptures were now publifhed n Englifh, and ought uni- 
werfally to be the ftandard of belief to all mankind. But he had appointed, he 


* Stowe, p. 579. 
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faid, fome bifhops and divines to draw up a lift of tenets, to which his people 
were to affent ; and he was determined, that Chrift, the doétrine of Chrift, and 
the truth fhould have the victory. The King feems to have expected more effect 
in afcertaining truth, from this new book of his doétors, than had ‘enfued from: 
the publication of the fcriptures. Cromwel, as vicar-general, made alfo in the 
King’s name a fpeech to the upper houfe ; and the peers, in return, beftowed 
fuch flattery on him, that they faid he was worthy, by-his.defert, to be vicar-ge- 
neral of the univerfe. That minifter feemed to be no lefs in his mafter’s good 
graces: He received, foon after the fitting of the Parliament, the ‘title of Earl, 
of Effex, and was inftalled knight of the garter. 

THERE remained only one religious order in England’; the knights-of St. Johm 
of Jerufalem, or the knights of Malta, as they are commonly called. © This or= 
der, partly ecclefiaftical, partly military, had, by their valour, done great fer- 
vice to Chriftendom ;.and had very much retarded,. at Jerufalem, Rhodes, and 


falta, the rapid progrefs of the barbarians, During the general furrender of: 


the religious houfes in England, they had exerted their fpirits, and had obfti- 
nately refufed to yield up their. revenues to the King;.and Henry,. who would 
endure no fociety that profeffed obedience to the pope, was obliged to have re- 


courfe to the Parliament. for the diffolution of this order. Their revenues. were: 


large ; and formed:an addition nowife contemptible to. the many acquifitions, 
which the King had. already made. But he had very ill hufbanded the great: 
revenue obtained by the plunder of the church: His profufe generofity diffi- 
pated fafter than his rapacity could fupply; and the parliament were furprized: 
this feffion to find a new demand made upon them of four tenths.and a fubfidy 
of one fhilling in the pound. during two years: So ill were the people’s expec- 
tations anfwered, that the crown was never more to require any fupply from the 
people.. The commons tho’ lavifh of their: liberty, and of the blood of their 
fellow fubjects, were. extremely frugal of their money; and it. was not without 
difficulty that that grant.could be obtained by this abfolute and dreaded monarch, 
The convocation gave the King four fhillings in the pound to be levied in two 
years. The pretext for thefe grants» was the great:expence, which Henry had 
been put to for the defence of the nation, in-building forts along the fea coaft; and : 
in equipping a navy. As he had at:prefent:no ally.on the continent, in whom he 
repofed much confidence, hetelied only on his domeftic ftrength, and was on that 
account’ obliged to. be more expenfive in his preparations again{t the dangers of an: 
invafion, 


Tue King’s favour to.Cromwel, and his acquiefcence in the marriage of Anne - 


of Cleves, were both of them deceitful appearances: His averfioa to. the-Queen 
fecretly, 
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Chap. VI. fecretly encreafed every day; and having at laft broke all reftraint, ic prompted 


1 5 er 
Fall ot Crom- 
well. 


him at once to feek the diffolution of a marriage fo odious to him, and to in- 
volve his minifter in ruin, who had been the author of it. The fall of Cromwel 
was haftened by other caufes. All the nobility hated a man, who, being of fuch 
a bafe extraction, had not only mounted above them by his ftation of vicar-ge- 
neral, but had engrofled many of the other confiderable offices of the kingdom: 
Befides that commiffion, which gave him a high, and almoft abfolute authority 
over the clergy, and even over the laity, he was Lord privy-feal,’ Lord cham- 
berlain, and Matter of the wards: He had alfo obtained the order of the garter, 
a dignity which had ever been conferred only on men of the moft illuftrious fa- 
anilies, and which feemed to.be profaned by its being communicated to fo mean a 
perfon. The people were averfe to him, as the fuppofed author of the violences on 
the monafteries ; eftablifhments, which were ftill revered and beloved by the 
commonalty. The catholics regarded him as the concealed enemy of their: reli- 
gion: The proteftants, obferving his exterior concurrence with all the perfecu- 
tions exercifed againft them, were inclined to bear him as little favour ; and re- 
proached him with the timidity, if not treachery, of his conduct. And the King, 
who found, that great clamours had on all hands arifen againft the adminiftra: 
tion, was not difpleafed to throw on Cromwel the load of public hatred; and 
he hoped, by fo eafy a facrifice, to regain the affections of his fubjeéts. 

Bur there was another caufe, which fuddenly fet all thefe motives in action, 
and brought about an unexpeéted revolution in the miniflry. The King had 
fixed his affection on Catherine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk ; and be- 
ing determined to gratify this new paffion, he could find no other expedient but by 
procuring a divorce from his prefent confort, to raife Catherine to his bed and 
throne. The Duke, who had long been engaged in enmity with Cromwel, made 
the fame ufe of her infinyations, to ruin the’ minifter, that he had formerly 
done of Anne Boleyn’s againft Wolfey : And when all engines were prepared, he 
obtained a commiffion from the King, to arreft Cromwel at the council-board 
on the accufation of high-treafon, and to commit him tothe Tower. Immediately 
after, a bill of attainder was framed againft him; and the houfe of peers thought 
proper, without trial, examination, or evidence, to condemn to death a man, 
whom, a few days before, they had declared worthy to be vicar-general of the 
univerfe. The houfe of commons pafied the bill, tho’ not without fome oppo- 
fition. Cromwel was accufed of herefy and treafon; but- the inftances of his 
treafonable practices are utterly improbable, or even abfolutely ridiculous *. The 
only circumftance of his conduct, by which he feems to have merited this fate, 


* Burnet, vol.i. p. 278. 
was 
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was his being the inftrument of the King’s tyranny, in conducting like iniquitous 
bills, in the former feffion, againft the countefs of Salifbury and others. 
Cromwet endeavoured to foften the King by the moft humble fupplicationss 
but all to no purpofe: It was not the practice of that Prince to ruin his minifters 
and favourites by halves ; and tho’ the unhappy prifoner wrote once in fo moving 
a ftrain as even to draw tears from his eyes, he hardened himfelf againft all move- 
ments of pity, and refufed his pardon. The conclufion of Cromwel’s letter ran 
in thefe words. “ I a moft woful prifoner, am ready to fubmit to death when 
‘* it fhall pleafe God and your majefty ; and yet the frail flefh incites me to call 
“* to your grace for mercy and pardon of mine offences. Written at the Tower 
** with the heavy heart and trembling hand of your highnefs’s moft miferable 
*¢ prifoner and poor flave, Thomas Cromwel.” And a little below, ‘¢ Moft 
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** ‘gracious Prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy.”* When brought to exe- 28th July. 


His exece- 


‘cution, he ayoided all earneft proteftations of his innocence, and all complaints jjon. 


againft the fentence pronounced. upon him. He knew that Henry would refent 
on his fon thefe fymptoms of oppofition to his will, and that his death alone 
would not terminate that monarch’s vengeance. He was a man of prudence, 
induftry, and ability; worthy of a better mafter and of a better fate. Tho’ 
raifed to the fummit of power from a very low origin, he betrayed no infolence 
or contempt of his inferiors ; and was careful to remember,all the obligations, 
which, during his lower fortune, he had owed to any one. He had ferved as a 
private fentinel in the Italian wars, where he received fome good offices from a 
kucquefe merchant, who had entirely forgot his perfon, as well as the fervice, which 
he had rendered him. Cromwel, in his grandeur, happened, at London, to caft 
his eye on his benefactor, now reduced to poverty, by misfortunes. He immedi- 
ately fent for him, put him in mind of their antient friendhhip, and by his grate- 
ful affiftance, re-inftated him in his former profperous circumftances +. 


Te meafures for divorcing the King from Anne of Cleves, were carried on King’s di- 
at the fame time with the bill of attainder againft Cromwel. The houfe of ¥ore from 


Anne of 


peers, in conjunétion with the commons, applied to him by petition, defiring Cleves. 


that he would allow his marriage to,be examined ; and orders were immediately 
given to lay the matter before the convocation. Anne had been formerly con- 
traéted by her father to the Duke of Lorrain ; but fhe, as well as the Duke, were 
at that time under age, and the contract had been afterwards annulled by the 
confent of: both parties. The King, however, pleaded this contract as a ground 
of divorce ; and he added.two reafons more, which may feem a little extraor- 
dinary ; that, when he efpoufed Anne, he had not s”wardly given his confent, 
* Burnet, vol. i. p. 281, 282. + Burnet, vol. i. p. 172. 
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and that he had not thought proper to confummateé the marriage. The convoca- 
tion were fatisfied with thefe reafons, and folemnly annulled the marriage between 
the King and Queen: The Parliament ratified the decifion of the clergy *; and 
the fentence was foon after notified to that princefs. 

Anne was bleft with a happy infenfibility of temper, even in the points which 
the moft nearly affect her fex 5 and the King’s averfion towards her, as well as 
his profecution of the divorce, had never given her the leaftamneafinefs. She 
willingly hearkened to terms of compofition with him ; and. when he offered to 
adopt her as his fifter, to give her place next the Queen, and his own daughter, 
and to make a fettlement of three thoufand pounds a year upon her; fhe accepted 
of the conditions, and gave her confent to the divorce +.. She even wrote to her 
brother, (for her father was dead) that fhe had been very well ufed in England, 
and defired him to live in good terms with the King. The only inftance of pride 
which fhe betrayed was, that fhe refufed to return into her own country after the 
affront which fhe had received ; and fhe lived and died in England. 

Norwitustanpine Anne’s moderation, this incident produced a great cold- 
nefe between the King and the German princes ; but as the fituation of Europe 
was now much altered, Henry was the more indifferent about their refentment. The 
clofe intimacy which had taken place between Francis and Charles, had fubfifted 
during a very fhort. time: The diffimilarity of their characters foon renewed, with 
greater violence than ever, their former jealoufy and hatred. While Charles re- 
mained at Paris, Francis had been imprudently engaged, by his open temper, 
and by that {atisfa€tion which a noble mind naturally feels in performing generous 
actions, to make fome very dangerous confidences to that interefted monarch; 
and having now loft all fufpicion of his rival, he hoped, that the emperor and 
he, fupporting each other, might negle& every other alliance. He not only 
communicated to his gueft the ftate of his negociations with Sultan Solyman and 
the Venetians: He alfo laid open the folicitations which he had received from 


* To thow how much Henry fported with law and common fenfe ; how fervilely the Parliament 
followed all his caprices’s and how much both of them were loit to ail fentiment.of fhame; anact was 
pafied this feffion, declaring, that a precontract thould be no ground of annulling a marriage; as if 
that pretext had not been made ue of both in the cfe of Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves, But the 
King’s intention in this law is faid to be a cefign of reftoring the princefs Elizabeth:to her right of Ie- 
gitimacy ; and it was bis character never to look farther than the prefent obje&t, without regarding 
the inconfiftency of his condué. The Parliament made it high treafon to deny the diffolution of 
Henry’s marriage with Anne of Cleves, Herbert. 
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the court of England, to enter into a confederacy againft him*. Charles had no 
fooner reached his own dominions, than he fhewed himfelf unworthy of the 
friendly reception which he had met with. He flatly refufed to execute his pro- 
mife, and put the duke of Orleans in poffeffion of the Milanefe : He informed So- 
lyman, and the fenate of Venice, of the treatment which they had received from 
their ally: And he took care that'Henry thouldnot.be ignorant how willingly 
Francis had abandoned his ancient friend, to whom he owed fuch important ob- 
ligations, and had facrificed him to a new confederate: He even poifoned and 
mifreprefented many things, which the unfufpecting heart of the French monarch 
had difclofed to him. Had Henry poffefied true judgment and generofity, this 
incident alone had been fufficient to guide him in the choice of his-allies. But his 
domiftering pride carried him immediately to renounce the friendthip of Francis, 
who had fo unexpeCtedly given the emperor the preference: And.as Charles invit- 
ed him to a renewal of ancient amity, he willingly accepted the offer ;.and thinking 
himfelf fecure in this alliance, he neglected the friendfhip both of France and of 
the German princes. 

Tue new turn which Henry had taken with regard to foreign affairs, was ex- 
tremely agreeable to his catholic fubjeéts; and as it had perhaps contributed, 


among other reafons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it made them entertain hopes sch Auguft. 
ofa final prevalence over their antagonifts. The marriage of the King with tis marriage 


Catherine Howard, which followed foon after his:divorce from Anne of Cleves, 
was alfo regarded as a very favourable incident to their caufe; and the fubfe- 
quent events correfponded perfeétly to their expectations. The King’s councils 
being now direéted by Norfolk and Gardiner, \afurious perfecution commenced 
againtt the proteftants ; and the law of the fix articles was executed with rigour. 
Dr. Barnes, who had been the caufe of “Lambert’s execution, felt, in his turn, 
the feverity of the perfecuting fpirit ; and, by a bill which paffed in parliament, 
without trial, he was condemned to the flames, together with Jerome and Ger- 
rard. He difcuffed theological queftions even at the flake ; and as the debate be- 
tween him and the fheriff, turned upon the ifvocation of faints, ‘he faid, that he 
doubted whether the faints could pray for-us; but if they could, he hoped ia 
half an hour, to be praying for the theriff and all the fpeStarors. He next en- 
treated the fheriff to carry to the King his dying requefts, which he fondly ima- 
gined would have authority with that monarch, who had fent him to the ftake. 
The purport of his requefts was, that Henry, befides repreffing fuperftitious ce- 
remonies, fhould be extremely vigilant in preventing fornication and common 
{wearing Tf. 
* Pere Daniel, Du Tillet. + Burnet, vol. i, p. 298. Fox. 
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Wiuitt Henry was exerting this violesce againft. the proteftants, he fpared’ 
not the catholics who denied his fupremacy ; and a foreigner, who was at that 
time in England, had reafon to fay, that thofe who were againft the pope were 
burned, and thofe who were for him were hanged *, The King even difplayed, 
sn an ofentatious manner, this tyrannical equity and impartiality, which reduced 
both parties to fubjection, and infufed terror into every breaft:: Barnes, Gerrard, 
and Jerome had been carried to the place of execution on three hurdles 5 and 
along with them there was placed on each hurdle a catholic, who was alfo exe- 
cuted for his religion, ~ Thefe catholics were Abel,. Fetherftone, and Powel, who 
declared, that the moft grievous part of their punifhment was the being coupled to 
fach heretical mifcreants as fuffered with them Tt. 

Tuo’ the fpirit of the Englifh feemed to be totally: funk under the defpotie\power 
of Henry, there appeared fome fymptoms of difcontent : An inconfiderable infur- 
reGion broke out in Yorkfhire, headed by Sir John Nevil ; but it was foon fuppref- 
fed, and Nevil, with the other ringleaders, was executed. The rebels were fup- 
pofed to have been inftigated by the intrigues of cardinal Pole; and the King was in- 
ftantly determined to make the countefs of Salifbury, who lay under fentence of 
death, fuffer-for her fon’s offences. He ordered her to be carried to the place of 
execution, and this venerable matron maintained ftill, in.thefe diftrefsful circum- 
ftances, the fpirit of that long race of monarchs from whom fhe was defcended f. 
She refufed to lay her head on the block, or fubmit to a fentence where fhe had 
received no trial. She told.the executioner, that, if he would have her head, he 
mutt win it the beft way he could : And thus fhaking her venerable grey locks, fhe 
ran about the fcaffold ; and the executioner followed her with his ax, aiming many 
fruitlefs blows at her neck, before he was able to give her the fatal ftroke. Thus 
perifhed the laft.of the line of. Plantagenet, which, with great glory, but ftill 
greater crimes and misfortunes, had governed England for the fpace of three hun- 
dred years. ‘The lord Leonard Grey, a man who had formerly rendered great fer- 
vice to the crown, was alfo beheaded for.treafon, foon after the countefs of Salif- 
bury. We know little of the grounds of his profecution, 

THe infurreétion in the North engaged Henry to make a progrefs thither, in 
order to quiet the minds of his people, to reconcile them to his government, and 
to abolifh the ancient fuperftitions, to which thofe parts were much addicted. He 
had alfo another motive for this journey : He propofed to hold a conference at York 
with his nephew the King of Scotland, and, if poffible, to cement a clofe and in- 
diffoluble union with that kingdom. 


* Fox, vol. ii. p. 529- + Saunders de fchifm. Angl. t Herbert, p.. 468. 
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Tue fame fpirit of religious innovation, which had feized the other parts of 


= . . | Ics 
Europe, had made its way into Scotland, and had begun, long before this gates 
period, to excite the fame jealoufies, fears, and perfecutions. About the year in Scotland. 


1527, Patrick Efamilton, a young man of a noble family, having been created 
abbot of Ferne, was fent abroad for his education; but had fallen into company 
with fome reformers, and he returned into his own country very ill difpofed to- 
wards that church, of which his birth and his merit entitled him to attain the 
higheft honours. The fervour of youth, and his zeal for novelty, made it 
impoffible for.him to conceal his fentiments ; and Campbel, prior of the Domi- 
nicans, who, under colour of friendthip, anda fympathy in opinion, had infi- 
nuated himfelf into his confidence, accufed him to Beaton, archbifhop of St. An- 
drews® Hamilton was invited to St. Andrews, in order to maintain, with fome 
of the clergy,.a difpute concerning the controverted points; and after much rea- 
foning with regard to juftification, freewill, original fin, and other topics of that 
nature, the conference ended with their condemning Hamilton to be burnt for his 
errors. The young man, who had been deaf to the infinuations of ambition, 
was les likely to be fhaken with the fears of death, while he propofed to himfelf 
both the glory of bearing teftimony.to the truth, and the immediate reward at- 
tending his martyrdom. The people, who compaffionated his youth, his virtue 
and his noble birth, were much moved with the conftancy of his end; and an in- 
cident, which foon followed, ftill more confirmed them in their favourable fenti- 
ments towards him. Hecited Campbel, who ftill infuleed him at the ftake, to an- 
{wer before the judgment feat of Chrift ; and as that perfecutor, either aftonithed 
with thefe events, or overcome with remorfe, or, perhaps, feized with a diftem- 
per, foon after loft his fenfes, and fell into a fever, of which he died; the people 
regarded Hamilton as a prophet, as well as a martyr *. 

_ Amone the difciples converted by Hamilton, was one friar Forreft, who became 
a zealous preacher ; and who, tho’ he did not openly difcover his fentiments, was 


fufpected to lean towards the new opinions, His diocefan, the bifhop of Dunkel, . 


enjoined him, when he met with a good epiftle or good gofpel, which favoured 
the liberties of holy church, to preach on ic, and let the reft alone.. Forreft an- 
fwered, that he had read both old and new teftament, and had not found an ill 
epiftle, or ill gofpel in any part of them. The extreme attachment to the {crip- 


tures was regarded in thofe days as a fure ‘characteriftic of herefy ; and Forreft was : 


foon after brought to his trial, and condemned to. the fames... While the riefts 
& P 
were deliberating on the place of his execution, a by-ftander advifed them to burn 


*‘Spotfwood's Hift, church of Scotland, p. 62. 
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him in fome cellar: For that the fmoke of Mr, Patrick Hamilton had infected all 
thofe on whom it blew *. 

Tue clergy were at that time reduced to great difficulties, not only in Scot- 
land, but all over Europe. As the reformers aimed at a total fubverfion of anci- 
ent eftablifhments, which they reprefented as idolatrous, impious, deteftable, the 
priefts, who found both their honours and properties at ftake, thought that they 
had a right to refilt, by every extremity, thefe dangerous invaders, and that the 
fame fimple principles of equity, which juftified a man in killing a pyrate or a 
robber, would acquit them for the execution of fuch heretics. A toleration, tho’ 
it is never acceptable to ecclefiaftics, might, they faid, be admitted in other 
cafes; but feemed an abfurdity where fundamentals were fhaken, and where the 
poffeffions, and even the fubfittence of the eftablifhed clergy were brought in danger. 
But tho’ the church was thus carried by policy, as well as inclination, to kindle 
the fires of perfecution, they found the fuccefs of this remedy very precarious, 
and obferved, that the enthufiaftic zeal of the reformers, inflamed by punifh- 
ment, was apt to prove very contagious on the compaffionate minds of the fpec- 
tators. The new doirine, amidft all the dangers to which it was expofed, fpread 
itfelf fecretly every where ; and the minds of men were gradually difpofed to a 
revolution in religion. 

Bur the moft dangerous fymptom for the clergy in Scotland was, that the no- 
bility, moved by the example of England, had caft a wifhful eye on the church 
revenues, and hoped, if a reformation took place, to enrich themfelves by 
the plunder of the ecclefiaftics. James himfelf, who was very poor, and was 
fomewhat inclined to magnificence, particularly in building, had been fwayed by 
like motives; and began to threaten the clergy with the fame fate which at- 
tended them in the neighbouring country. Henry alfo, never ceafed exhorting 
his nephew to imitate his example ; and being moved both by the pride of mak- 
ing profelytes, and the profpe&t of fecurity, if Scotland fhould embrace a clofe 
union with him, he folicited the King of Scots to meet him at York; and he 
obtained a promife to that purpofe. 

Tug ecclefiaftics were extremely alarmed with this refolution of James; and 
they employed every expedient, in order to prevent it. They reprefented the 
dangers of innovation ; the pernicious confequences of aggrandizing the nobility, 
already too powerful ; the hazard of putting himfelf into the hands of the Englifh, 
his hereditary enemies ; the dependance w hich muft enfue upon lofing the friend- 
fhip of France and of all foreign potentates. To thefe confiderations, they added 
the profpect of prefent intereft, by which they foand the King to be much go- 

* Spotiwood, p. 6s. 
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verned: They offered him a prefent gratuity of fifty thoufand pounds Scots ; Chap. VI. 
They promifed him, that the church fhould always be ready to contribute to his na 
fupply : And they pointed out to him, the confifcations of heretics, as the means 
of filling his exchequer, and of adding a hundred thoufand pounds a-year to the 
crown revenues *. The infinuations of his new Queen, to whom youth, beauty> 
and addrefs had given a powerful influence over him, feconded all thefe reafons ; 
and.James was at laft engaged, firft to delay his journey, then to fend excufes to 
the King of England, who had already come to York, in order to be prefent at 
the conference. 

Henry, vexed with the difappointment, and. enraged at the. affront, vowed 
vengeance again{t his nephew; and he began, by permitting pyracies at fea, and 
incurfions at land, to put his threats in execution. But he received foon after, in 
his own family, an affront to which he was much more fenfible, and which touch- 
ed him in a point where he had always fhewn an extreme delicacy. He had 
thought himfelf very happy in his new marriage: The youth, beauty, and 
agreeable difpofition of Catherine, had entirely captivated his affections; and he 
made no fecret of his devoted attachment to her. He had even put up a prayer in 
his chappel, returning thanks to heaven for-the felicity which the conjugal ftate 
afforded him ; and he defired the bifhop of Lincoln to compofe a form of thank{- 
giving for that purpofe, But the Queen very Little merited this tendernefs which 
he bore her: She had abandoned herfelf to lewdnefs. One Lafcelles brought in- Difcovery of 
telligence of her diffolute life to Cranmer, and told him, that his fifter, formerly ee 
a fervant in the old dutchefs of Norfolk’s family, with whom Catherine was edu- 2 
cated, had given him a particular account of all her diforders, Derham and 
Mannoc, both of them fervants of the dutchefs, had been admitted to her bed ; 
and fhe had even taken little care to conceal -her fhame from the other fervants 
of the family. The primate, ftruck with this intelligence, which it was equally 
dangerous to conceal or to difcover, com municated the matter to the ear! of Hert- 
ford and to the chancellor. They agreed, that the matter fhould by no means 
be buried in filence; and the archbifhop himfelf feemed the moft proper perfon 
to difclofe it to the King. Cranmer, unwilling to fpeak on fo delicate a fubject, 
wrote a narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who was infinitely 
aftonifhed at the intelligence. So confident was he of the fidelity of his confort, 
that he gave at firft no credit to the information ; and he faid to the lord privy- 
feal, to lord Ruffel, high admiral, Sir Anthony Brown, and Wriothefely, that 
he regarded the whole as a forgery. Cranmer was now in a very perilous fitua- 
tion ; and had’not full proofs been found, certain and inevitable deftruétion hung 

* Buchanan, lib. XIV. Drummond in Ja.5. Pitfcotie, ibid. Knox. 
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ver him. The King’s impatience, however, and jealoufy prompted him ‘to 
fearch the matter to the bottom : The privy-f{eal was ordered to examine Lafcelles 
who perfifted in the information he had given; and ftill appealed to his fifter’s te- 
ftimony. That nobleman made next a pretence of ‘hunting, and went to Suflex, 
where the woman at that time refided: He found her both conftant in her former 
intelligence, and particular as to the fa&ts; and the whole bore but too much the 
face of probability. Mannoc and Derham, who were arrefted at the fame time, and 
examined by the chancellor, madethe Queen’s guilt entirely certain by their con- 
feffion; and difcovered other particulars, which redounded {till more to her dif- 
honour. Three maids of the family were admitted into her fecrets; and fome of 
them had even paft the night in bed with her and her lovers. All the examinations 
were laid before the King, who was fo deeply affected, that he remained a long 
time fpeechlefs, and at aft burft into tears. He found to his furprize, that his 
great fkill in diftinguifhing a true maid, of which he boafted in the cafe of Anne of 
Cleves, had failed him in that of his prefent confort. The Queen being now que- 
ftioned, denied her guilt ; but when informed that a full difcovery was made, fhe 
confeffed, that fhe had been criminal before her marriage; and only infifted, that the 
had never been falfe to the King’s bed. But as there was evidence, that one Cole- 
peper had paffed the night with her alone fince her marriage ; and as it appeared, 
that fhe had taken Derham, her old parathour, into her fervice ; fhe feemed to 
deferve very little credit in this affeveration ; and the King befides, was not of a 


humour to make any difference between thefe degrees of guilt. 


Henry found, that he could not fo fully or expeditioufly fatiate his vengeance 
on all thefe criminals as by affembling a Parliament, the ufual inftrument of his 
tyranny. The two houfes, having received the Queen’s confeffion, began by an 
addrefs to the King ; which confifted of feveral particulars. They entreated him 
not to be vexed with this untoward accident, to which all men were fubject ; but 
to confider the frailty of human nature, and the mutability of human affairs ; 
and from thefe views to derive a fubject of confolation. They defired leave to 
frame a bill of attainder againft the Queen and her accomplices ; and they bege- 
ed him to give his affent to this bill, not in perfon, which would renew his vexa- 
tion, and might endanger his health, but by commiffioners appointed for that 
purpofe. And as there was a law in force, making it treafon to fpeak ill of the 
Queen, as well as King, they craved his royal pardon, if any of them fhould, 
on the prefent occafion, have tranfgreffed any part of that ftatute, 


Havine obtained a gracious anfwer to thefe requefts, the Parliament proceeded 
to an act of attainder for treafon againft the Queen, and the vifcountefs of 
Rocheford, who had conducted her fecret amours; and in this act Colepeper, 
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and Derham, were alfo comprized. At the fame time, they pafled a bill 
of attainder for mifprifion of treafon againft the old dutchefs of Norfolk, Ca- 
therine’s grandmother, her uncle, lord William Howard, and his lady, toge- 
ther ‘with the countefs of Bridgewater, and nine perfons more; becaufe they 
knew the Queen’s vicious life before her marriage, and yet concealed it. This 
was an effect of Henry’s ufual extravagance, to expect that parents fhould fo far 
forget the ties of natural affection, and the fentiments of thame and decency, as 
to reveal to him the moft fecrer diforders of their family. He himfelf fecms to 
have been fenfible of the cruelty of this fentence: For he pardoned the dutchefs 
of Norfolk, and moft of the others, condemned for mifprifion of treafon. 

However, to fecure himfelf for the tuture, as well as his fucceffors, from this 
fatal accident, +he engaged the Parliament to frame a law, equally full of extra- 
vagance. It was enacted, that any one, who knew, or vehemently prefumed 
any guilt in the Queen, and did not, within twenty days, difclofe it to the King 
of council, fhould be gui'ty of treafon ; prohibiting every one, at the fame time, 
from fpreading the matter abroad, or even privately whifpering it to others, Ic was 
alfo enacted, that if the King married any woman, who had been incontinent, 
taking her for a true maid, fhe fhould be guilty of treafon, in cafe the did net 
previoufly reveal her guilt to him. The people made merry with this extra- 
ordinary. claufe, and faid, that the King muft henceforth look out for a widow; 
‘for no reputed maid would ever be perfuaded to incur the penalty of the ftatute *, 
After all thefe laws were paffed, the Queen was beheaded on Tower hill, toge- 
ther with the lady Rocheford. _They behaved in a manner fuitable to their dif- 
folute life ; and as the lady Rocheford was known to be the chief inftrumentr, 
who had brought Anne Boleyn to her end, the died unpitied ; and men were 
farther confirmed, by the difcovery of this woman’s guilt, in the favourable fen- 
timents which they had entertained of that unfortunate Queen, 

Tue King made no demand of any fubfidies from this Parliament; but he 
found means of enriching his exchequer from another quarter: He took far- 
ther fteps towards the diffolution of colleges, hofpitals, and other foundations of 
that nature. The courticrs had been practifing on the ; refidents and governors, 
to make a furrender of their revenues to the King; and they had been fucceisful 
with eight of them.. But there was an obftacle to their farther progrefs; Ir had 
been provided, by the local ftatutes of moft of thefe foundations, that no prefi- 
Gat, nor any fellows, could make fuch a deed without the unanimous vote of 
all the fellows ,; and this confent was not. eafily obtained, All fuch itatutes were 
now annulled by Parliament ; and the revenues of thefe houfes, fo ufeful to the 
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public, were now laid open to the rapacity of the King and his favourits *, 
The church had been fo long their prey, that nobody was furprized at any new 
ynroads made upon it. From the regular, Heory now proceeded to make de- 
yaftations on the fecular clergy. He extorted from many of the bifhops a fur- 
render of chapter-lands;, and by this device he pillaged the fees of Canterbury, 
York, and London, and enriched his greedy parafites and flatterers with their 
fpoils. 

Tue clergy have been commonly fo fortunate as to make a concern for their 
temporal interefts go hand in hand with a jealoufy for orthodoxy ; and both 
thefe paffions be regarded, by the people, ignorant and fuperftitious, as a zeal for 
religion: But the violent and headftrong charaéter of Henry now disjoined 
thefe objects. His rapacity was gratified by plundering the church; his bi- 
gotry and arrogance by perfecuting heretics. Tho’ he engaged the Parliament 
to mitigate the penalties of the fix articles, fo far as regards the marriage 
of prielts, which was now only fubjeéted to a forfeiture of goods, chattels, 
and lan’s, during life; he was ftill equally bent on maintaining a rigid: purity in 
fpeculative principles. He had appointed a commiffion, confifting of the two- 
archbifhops and feveral bifhops of both provinces, together with a confiderable 
number of doctors of divinity ; and by virtue of his etclefiaftical fupremacy he 
had given them in charge to choofe a religion for his people, Before the com- 
miGioners had made any progrefs in this, arduous undertaking, the Parliament, 
in 1541, had pafied a law, by which they ratified all the tenets, which thefe di- 
vines fhould eftablith with the King’s confent: And they were not afhamed of 
expre(sly declaring that they took their religion upon truft, and had no other 
rule, in religious as well as temporal concerns, than the arbitrary will of their ma- 
fter. There is only one claufe of the ftatute, which may feem at firft fight to fa- 
your fomewhat of the fpirit of liberty : It was enacted, that the ecclefiaftical com- 
mifioners fhould eftablifh nothing repugnant to the laws and ftatutes of the realm. 
But in reality this provifo. was inferted by the King, to ferve his own purpofes. 
By introducing @ confufion and contradiction into the laws, he became more the 


* Tt was enacted by this Parliament, that there fhould be trial of treafon in any country where the 
King fhould appoint by commifion.. The ftatutes of treafon. hed been extremely multiplied in this 
reign ; and fuch an expedient faved trouble and charges in trying that crime. The fame Parliament 
ereGted Ireland into a kingdom; and Henry henceforth annexed the title of King of Ireland to his 
other titles.. This feftion, the commons firft began the practice of freeing any of their members, who 
were arrefted, by a writ iffued by the fpeaker.. Formerly it was ufual’ for them to apply for a writ 
from chancery to that purpofe. This precedent encreafed the authority of the commons, and had 
afterwatds confiderable confequences. Hollingthed, p. 955, 955. Baker, p..289, 
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cmafter of every .one’s life and property. And as the antient independance of the ©: 
«church ftill gave him jealoufy, he was well pleafed, under cover of fuch a-claufe, 
‘to introduce appeals ‘from the fpiritual to the civil courts, It was for a like rea- 
fon, that he would never promulgate a body of canon law; and encouraged the 
judges on all occafions to interpofe in ecclefiaftical caufes wherever they thought 
the law or royal prerogative concerned. A happy innovation ; tho’ at firft in- 
vented for arbitrary purpofes | 

Tuer King, armed by the authority of Parliament, or rather by their acknow- 
legement of that {piritual fupremacy, which he believed inherent in him, em- 
ployed his commiffioners to felecét a fyftem of tenets for the affent and belief of 
the nation. A fmall volume was foon after publifhed, called, the Ju/itution of a 
Chriftian Man,. which was received by the convocation, and voted to be the in- 
fallible (tandard.of orthodoxy. All the delicate points of juftification, faith, free- 
will, good works, and grace, are there defined, with a leaning towards the opi- 
nion of the reformers: The facraments, which afew years before were only al- 
lowed to be three, are now increafed to the number of feven, conformable to the 
fentiments of the catholics. The King’s caprice is difcernible thro’ the whole ; 
and the book is in reality to be regarded as his compofition, For Henry, while 
he made his opinion.a rule for the nation, would tye his own hands by no canon 
or authority, not éven by any which he himfelf had formerly eftablifhed. 

Tue people had occafion foon after to fee a farther inftance of the King’s in- - 
conftancy. He was-not long fatisfied with his Inftitution of a-Chriftian Man: He 
ordered a new book to be compofed, called, the Erudi‘ian of a Chriftian Man, 
and without afking the affent of the convocation, he publifhed, by his own au- 
thority, and that of the Parliament, :this new model of orthodoxy. It differs 
from the Inftitution * ; but the King was no lefs pofitive in his new creed than he 
had beén in the old. and ‘he required the belief of the nation to veer about at his 
fignal. In both thefe books, be was particularly careful to inculcate the doétrine of 
paffive obedience ; and he was no lefs careful to ‘retain the nation in the practice. 

Waite the King was fpreading his own books among the people, he feems 
to have been extremely perplexed, as well as the clergy, what courfe to take 
with the fcriptures, A review had been made by the ecclefiaftical fynod of the 
new tran(ation of the Bible ; and Gardiner had propofed, that, inftead of employ- 
ing Englith expreffions throughout, feveral Latin words fhould ftill be pre- 
ferved, becaufe they contained, as he pretended, fuch peculiar energy and figni- 
ficance, that they had no correfpondent terms in the vulgar tongue t. Among 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 190. + Burnet, vol. i. p. 315. 
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thefe were eclefia, pxnitentia, pontifex, contritus, bolocaufta, facramentum, elementa, 
ceremonia, myfterium, prefbyter, facrificium, humilitas, fatisfactio, peccatum, gratia, 
hoftia, charitas, &c,  Butas this mixture would have appeared extremely bar- 
parous, and was plainly calculated for no other purpofe than to fetain the people 
in their antient ignorance, the propofal was rejected. The knowlege of the peo- 
ple, however, at lea(t their difputative turn, feemed to be an inconvenience ftill 
more dangerous; and the King and Parliament f, foon after the publication 
of the fcriptures, retraéted the conceflion, which they had formerly made; 
and prohibited all but gentlemen and merchants to perufe them {. Even that 
liberty was not granted, without an apparent hefitation, and a dread of the 
confequences: Thefe perfons were allowed to read, fo it be done quictly and with 
good ord'r. And the preamble to the aét fets forth, ‘* that many feditiovs and 
‘* ignorant perfons had abufed the liberty granted them for reading the Bible, 
‘¢ and that great diverfity of opinions, animofities, tumults, and fchifms had been 
“ occafioned by perverting the fenfe of the fcriptures.” It feemed very difficult 
to reconcile the King’s model for uniformity, with the permiffion of free enquiry, 

Tuer mafs book alfo paffed under the King’s cognizance; and little alteration 
was as yet made in it: Some doubtful or fictitious faints only were ftruck out ; 
and the name of the pope waserazed. This latter precaution was likewife ufed with 
regard to every new book, that was printed, or even old book that was fold. The 
word, Pope, was carefully omitted or blotted out §; as if that precaution could 
abolifh the term from the language, or as if fuch a perfecution of it did not rather 
imprint it more ftrongly in the memory of the people. : 

Tue King took care about this time to clear the churches of another abufe, 
which had crept into them. Pjays, interludes, and farces were there often aéted in 
derifion of the former fuperftitions ; and the reverence of the multitude for their 
antient principles and modes of worfhip, was thereby gradually effaced *. We 
do not hear, that the catholics attempted to retaliate by employing this powerful 
engine againft their adverfaries, or endeavoured by like arts to expofe that fana- 
tical fpirit, by which, it appears, the reformers were often a€tuated. Perhaps 
the people were not difpofed to relifh a jeft on that fide: Perhaps the greater 
fimplicity and the more fpiritual abftraét worfhip of the proteftants, gave lefs 
hold to ridicule, which is commonly founded on fenfible reprefentations. It 
was, therefore, a very agreeable conceffion, which Henry made the catholic party, 
to fupprefs entirely thefe religious comedies. 


{ Which met on the 22d of January, 1543. | 33 Hen. VUL. ce. 1. § Parliamentary 
Hiftory, vol. ili. p. 113. * Burnet, vol.i. p. 318. 
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‘uus Henry Jaboured inceffantly, by arguments, creeds, and penal ftatutes, Chap. VI, 
to bring his fubjects to.an uniformity in their religious fentiments: But as he en- 1542+ 
tered, himfelf, with the greateft earneftnefs, into all thefe {cholaftic reafonings, 
he encouraged the people, by his example, to apply themfelves to the ftudy of 
theology ; and it was in vain afterwards to expect, however prefent fear might re- 

{train their tongues or pens, that they would cordially agree in any fet of tenets - 
or opinions prefcribed to them, 
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: 
ENRY, being determined to avenge himfelf of the King of Scots for flight: weir with 
' I ing the advances, which he made for his friendthip, would gladly have ob- Scoiland. 
tained a fupply from the Parliament, to enable him to profecute that enterprize 5 
but as he did not think it prudent to difcover his intentions, the Parliament, con- 
formable to their frugal maxims, would underftand no hints ; and the King was 
difappointed in his expectations. He continued, however, to make preparations 
for war; and fo foon as he thought himfelf in a condition to invade Scotland, 
he publithed a manifefto, by which he endeavoured to juftify his hottilities. 
He complained of James’s difappointing him in the promifed interview ; which 
was the real ground of the quarrel *: But in order to give a more fpecious co- 
louring to the enterprize, he mentioned other injuries; that his nephew had-.given 
protection to fome Englith rebels and fugitives, and had detained fome territory, 
which, Henry pretended, belonged to England. He even revived the old claim 
of the dependance of the crown of Scotland, and he fummone James to do ho- 
mage to him as his liege lord and fuperior. He employed the duke of Norfolk, 
whom he called the fcourge of the Scots, to command in the war; and tho? 
James fent the bifhop of Aberdeen, and Sir James Learmont of Darlay, to app 
* Buchanan, lib. 14. .D.nmmond in James the fifth, 
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peafe his uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accommodation. While Nor- 
folk was affembling ‘his army at Newcaftle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended with 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, made an in- 

curfion into Scotland, and advanced towards Jedburgh, with an intention of pil- 
Jaging and deftroying that town. Theearl of Angus, and George Douglas, hig 
brother, who had been fo many years banifhed their country, and had fubfitted : 
by Henry’s bounty, joined the Englifh army in this incurfion ; and the forces, 

commanded by Bowes, exceeded four thoufand men. James had not.been ne- 

gligent in his preparations for defence, and had pofted a confiderable body, un- 

der the command of the earl of Huntley, fer the protection of the borders. Lord 

Hume, at the head of his vaffals, was haftening to join Huntley, when he met 

with the Englifh army; and a battle immediately enfued. While they were 

engaged, the forces under Huntley began to appear; and the Englifh, afraid of 

being overpowered aad furrounded, took to flight, and were purfued by the enemy, 

Evers, Latoun, and fome other perfons of diftinétion, were taken prifoners. A 

few only of {mall note fell.in this fkirmith *. 

} SHE duke. of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move from his camp at New- 

“caftle ; and being attended by the earls of Shrewfbury, Derby, Cumberland, 

Surrey, Hertford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, he advanced to 

_the borders. .His army amounted to above twenty thoufand men; and it re- 

“quired the utmoft efforts of Scotland to refift fuch formidable preparations. James 


‘had aflembled his whole military force at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to 


advance fo foon as he fhould be informed of Norfolk’s invading his, kingdom. 
The Englifh paffed the Tweed at Berwic, and advanced along the banks of the 
‘river as far as Kelfo; but hearing that James had gathered together near thirty 
thoufand men, they repaffed the river at that village, and retreated into their 
own country +. The King of Scots, inflamed with a defire of military. glory, 
and of revenge on his invaders, gave the fignal for purfuing them, and carrying 
the war into England. He was furprized to find, that his nobility, who were 
generally difaffeted on account of the preference, which he had given the clergy, 
-oppofed this refolution, and refufed to attend him in his projected enterprize. 
Enraged at this defection, +he reproached them with cowardice, and threatened 
vengeance ; but fill refolved, with the forces which adhered to him, ‘to make an 
-impreffion on the enemy’s country. He fent ten thoufand men to the weftern 
borders, who entered England at Solway firth ; and he himfelf followed them at 
a fmall diftance, ready to join them upon occafion. Difgufted, however, with 
-the refractory difpofition of his nobles, he fent a meffenger to ‘the army, depriv- 
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irg lord Maxwel, their general, of his commiffion, and conferring the com- Chap. VII. 
mand on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his favourite. The a Seon. 
army were extremely difpleafed with this alteration, and were ready to difband ; Vidory at 
when a {mall body of Englifh appeared, not exceeding 500 men, under the com- $2!waye 
mand of Dacres and Mufgrave. A panic feized the Scots, who immediately 

took to fight, and were purfued by the enemy. Few were killed in this routs 

for it was no action ; but a great many were taken prifoners, and fome of the prin-- 

cipal nobility. Among thefe were the earls of Caffilis and Glencairn ;.the lords 

Maxwel, Fleming, Sommerville, Oliphant, Grey, who were all fent to London, 


and given in cuftody to different noblemen. 


Tue King of Scots, hearing of this difafter, was confounded; and being 
naturally of a melancholic difpofition, as well as endowed with a high fpi- 
rit, he loft all command of his temper on this difmal occafion. Rage againft 
his nobility, who, he believed, had betrayed him; fhame for a defeat by 
fuch unequal numbers; regret of the paft, fcar of the future; all thefe paf- 
fions fo wrought upon him, that he would admit of no confolation, but aban- 
doned himfelf wholly to defpair. His body was wafted by fympathy with his 
anxious mind ; and even his life began to be thought in danger. He had no 
child living ; and hearing that his Queen was fafely delivered, he afked whether 
fhe had brought him a male or female? Being told, the latter; he turned about 
in his bed: ** The crown came with a. woman,” faid he, ** and it will go with 
“‘ one: Many miferies await this poor kingdom: Henry will make it his own 
‘* either by force of arms or by marriage.” A few days after, he expired, in the r4th of De- 
flower of his age ; a prince of confiderable virtues and talents, well fitted, by his eee 
vigilance and perfonal courage, for reprefling thofe diforders, to which his king- James the 
dom, during. that age, was fo much expofed. He executed juftice with the “ti 
greateft impartiality and rigour; but as he fupported the commonalty and the 
church againft the rapine of the nobility, he efcaped not the hatred of that order. 
The proteftants alfo, whom he repreffed, have endeavoured to throw many ftains 
on his memory ; but have not been able to fix any confiderable imputation on 
him *. 


* The.perfecutions, exercifed during James’s reign, are not to be afcribed to his bigotry, a vice 


of which he feems to have been as free as Francis the fivft or the emperor Charles, both of whom, as 
well as James, fhewed, in different periods of their lives, even an inclination to the new doftrines 
The extremities to which all thefe princes were carried, proceeded entirely from the fituation of af- 
fairs, during that age, which rendered it impoffible for them to act with greater temper or mode- 
ration, after they had embraced the refolution of fupporting the antient eftablifhments. So violent 
was the propenfity of the times towards innovation, that a toleration of the new preachers was equi- 
valent to a formed defign of changing the national religion, 
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Henry was no fooner informed of his victory and of the death of his ne- 
phew, than he projected, as James had forefeen, the fcheme of uniting Scotland 
to his own dominions, by marrying his fon, Edward, to the heirefs of that king- 
dom *. He called together the Scots nobles, who were his prifoners; and af- 
ter repreaching them, in fevere terms, for their breach.of treaty, as -he pretended, 
he began to foften his tone, and propofed to them this expedient, by which, he 
hoped, thofe diforders, fo prejudicial to both ftates, would for the future be pre- 
vented. He offered to -beftow on them their liberty without ranfom ; and only 
required of them engagements to favour the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with their young miftrefs. They were eafily prevailed on to give their affent to 
a propofal, which feemed fo natural, and fo advantageous to both kingdoms; 
and being conducted to Newcaftle, they delivered to the duke of Norfolk, hofta- 
ges for their return, in cafe the intended nuptials were not compleated : And they 
thence proceeded to Scotland, where they found attairs in fome confufion. 


Tue pope, finding his authority in Scotland expofed to.danger from the {pread- 
ing of the new opinions, had beftowed on Beaton, .the primate the dignity of 
cardinal; and that.prelate had been long regarded as prime minifter to James, 
and as the head of that party, which defended the ancient privileges and proper- 
ties of the ecclefiaftics. Upon the death of his mafter, this man, apprehenfive 
of the confequences both to his party and himfelf, endeavoured to keep poffeffion 
of the power; and for that purpofe, he is accufed of executing a deed which re- 
quired a high degree of temerity. He forged, it is faid, a will for the King, 
appointing himfelf, and three noblemen, regents of the kingdom during the mi- 
nority of the .infant Princefs 7: At leaft, for hiftorians are not well agreed in 
the circumftances of the fact, he had read to James a paper of that import, to 
which that monarch, during the delirium, which preceded his death, had given 
an imperfect affent and approbation f. By virtue of this will, Beaton had put 
himfelf in pofleffion of the government; and having joined his interefts with thofe 
of the Queen dowager, he obtained the confent of the convention of ftates, and 
excluded the pretenfions of the earl of Arran. 


James earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, was next heir to the crown 


by his grandmother, daughter to James the third; and on that account feemed 
beft entitled to poffefs that high office, into which the cardinal had intruded him- 


felf. The profpect alfo of his fucceffion after a Princefs, who was in fuch tender 


infancy, procured him many partizans; and tho’ his character contained little 
fpirit, a¢tivity, or ambition, a propenfity, which he had dilcovered for the new 
* Stowe, p. 584. Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan, + Sadler’s Letters, p. 161. Spotfwood, p. a¥e 
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opinions, had attached to him all the zealous promoters of thefe innovations. 
By means of thefe adherents, joined to the vaflals of his family, he had been 
able to make oppofition to the cardinal’s adminiftration; and the {ufpicion.of 
Beaton’s forgery, with the acceffion of the noblemen, who had been prifoners in 
England, affited too by fome money, fent from London, was able to turn 
the balance in his favour. The earl of Angus, and his brother, having taken 
the prefent opportunity of returning into their own country, oppofed the cardinal 
with all the force of that powerful family; and the majority of the convention 
had now embraced oppofite interefts to thofe which formerly prevailed. Arran 
was declared governor; the cardinal was committed to cuftody under the care of 
lord Seton; and a negotiation was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Eng- 
lifh ambaffador, for the marriage of the infant Queen with the Prince of Wales. 
The following conditions were quickly agreed’on ; that the Queen fhou!d remain 
in Scotland till fhe was ten years of age 5 that the fhould then be fent to England 
to be educated; that fix Scots nobles fhould immediately be delivered as hof- 
tages to Henry ; and that the kingdom, notwithftanding its union with England 
fhould ftill preferve its laws and privileges *. By means of thefe equitable con- 
ditions, the war between the nations, which had threatened Scotland with fuch 
difmal calamities, feemed to be fully compofed, and to be changed into perpetual 
concord and unanimity. 


Burt the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on Seton to reftore him to his 
liberty, was able, by his intrigues, to confound all thefe meafures; which ap- 
peared to be fo well concerted. He aflembled the: moft confiderable ecclefiaftics 
and having reprefented to them the imminent danger, to which their revenues 
and privileges were expofed, he perfuaded them to colleéct privately from the 
clergy a large fum of sabe a by which, if entrufted to his management, he 
promifed to overturn the fchemes of their enemies}. Befides the partizans, 
whom he acquired by pecuniary motives, he rouzed up the zeal of thofe, who 
were attached to the catholic worfhip; and he reprefented the union with Eng- 
land as the fure forerunner of ruin tothe church and to the antient religion. The 
national antipathy of the Scots againft the Englith nation, was alfo an infallible 
engine, by which the cardinal wrought upon the people; an 
Henry’s arms, and their inability to make refiftance, had procured 


affent to the alliance and marriage propofed, the fettled habits of the nation pro- 
duced an extreme averfion to thofe meafures. , The Englifh ambaflador and his 
train received many infults from perfons whom the cardinal had incited to commit 


thofe indignities, in hopes of bringing onarupture. But Sadler very prudently di- 


* Sir Ralph Sadler’s Letters, + Buchanan, lib, 75. 
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Chap. VIL fembled the matter ; and waited patiently till the day appointed for the delivery 
1543+ of the hoftages. He then demanded of the regent the performance of that im- 
"portant article ; but..received for anfwer, that his authority was very precari- 
ous, that the nation had now taken a different impreffion, and that it was not. 
ii his power to compel any of the nobility to deliver themfelves as hoftages to the 
Englifh. Sadler, forefecing the. confequence of this refufal, fent a fummons to 
all thofe who had been prifoners in England, and required them to fulfil the pro- 
mife which they had given of returning into cuftody. None of them fhowed 
fo much fentiment of honour, as to perform their engagements, except Gilbert 
Kennedy, earl of Caffilis. Henry was fo well pleafed with the behaviour of 

this nobleman, that he not only received him gracioufly, but honoured him = 
with prefents, gave him his liberty, and fent him back to Scotland, with his 

two brothers, whom he had left as hoftages *. 


New rupture. THIS behaviour of the Scots nobles, tho’ it refleéted difhonour on the na- 
tion, was not unacceptable to the cardinal, who forefaw, that all thefe perfons 
would now be deeply interefted to maintain their enmity and oppofition to the 
Englifh. And as a war was foon expected with that kingdom, he found it neceffary 
immediately to apply to France, and to crave the affiftance of that antient ally, 
during the prefent diftreffes of the Scots nation. Tho’ Francis was fully fen- 
fible of his intereft in fupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could not have been 
made on him at a more unfeafonable juncture. His pretenfions on the Milanefe, 
and his refentment againft Charles, had engaged him in a war with that potentate ; 
and having made very great, tho’ fruitlefs efforts during the preceding campaign, 
he was the more difabled at prefent from defending his own dominions, much 
more from granting any fuccour to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, 
a young nobleman of a great family, was at that time in the French court; and 
Francis, being informed, that he was engaged in ancient and hereditary enmity 
with the Hamiltons, who had murdered his father, fent him over to his native 
country, as a fupport to the cardinal and the Queen mother: And he promifed, 
that a fupply of money, and, if neceffary, even military fuccours, fhould foon 
be difpatched after him. Arran, the governor, feeing all thefe preparations 
againft him, affembled his friends, and made an attempt to get the perfon of 
the infant Queen into his cuftody ; but being repulfed, he was obliged to come 
to an accommodation with his enemies, and to entruft that precious charge 
to four neutral perfons, the heads of potent families, the Grahams, Arefkines, 
Lindfeys, and Leviftons. The arrival of Lenox, in the midft of thefe tranf 


* Buchanan, lib. xv. 
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actions, ferved to render the victory of the French party over the Englith ftill 
more indifputable {. 

Tue oppofition which Henry met with in Scotland from the French intrigues, 
excited his refentment, and farther confirmed the refolution which he had before 
taken, of breaking with France, and of uniting his arms with thofe of the emperor. 


Chap. VII. 
1543+ » 


He had other grounds of complaint againft the French King; which, tho’ they Rupture with 
were not of great importance, yet being recent, were able to overbalance thofe France. 


great injuries which he had formerly received from Charles. He pretended, that 
Francis had engaged to imitate his example in feparating himfelf entirely from the 
fee of Rome, and that he had broke his promife in that particular. He was dif- 
fatisfied, that James, his nephew, had been allowed to marry, firft Magdalene of 
France, thena princefs of the houfe of Guife ; and he confidered thefe alliances 
as pledges which Francis gave of his intentions to fupport the Scots againft the 
power of England *. He had been informed of fome railleries, which the French 
King had thrown out againft his conduct with regard to his wives. He was dif- 
gufted, that Francis, after fo many obligations which he owed him, had facri- 
ficed him to the emperor ; and in the confidence of friendfhip, had rathly re- 
vealed his fecrets to that fubtle and interefted monarch. And he complained, 
that regular payments were never made of the fums due to him by France, and 
of the penfion which had been promifed. Impelled by all thefe motives, he 
alienated himfelf from his ancient friend and confederate, and formed a league 
with the emperor, who very earneftly courted his alliance. This league, befides 
ftipulations for mutual defence, contained a plan for invading France; and the 
two monarchs agreed to enter Francis’s dominions with an army, each of twenty- 
five thoufand men; and to require that prince to pay Henry all the fums which 
he owed him, and toconfign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and Ardres, as a 
fecurity for the regular payment of his penfion for the future: In cafe thefe 
conditions were rejected, the confederate princes agreed, to challenge, for Henry, 
the crown of France, and the dutchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne ; 
for Charles, the dutchy of Burgundy, and fome other territories +. That they 
might have a pretence for enforcing thefe claims, they fent a meffage to Francis, 
requiring him to renounce his alliance with Sultan Solyman, and to make repa- 
ration for ‘all the prejudice which Chriftendom had fuffered from that unnatural 
confederacy. Upon the French King’s refufal, war was declared againft him by 
the confederates. It may be proper to obferve, that the partizans of France object~ 
ed to Charles his alliance with the heretical King of England, as no lefs odious 


¢{ Buchanan, lib. xv. Drummond. * Pere Daniel t Rymer, xiv. p. 768. xv. 2, 
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Chav. vit, than that which Francis had contracted with Solyman: And they obferved, that 
1543+ this league was a breach of that folemn promiie which he had given to Clement 
the fev enth, never to make peace or alliance with England. 
22d January. | Wuuire the treaty with the emperor was negociating, the King fummoned a 
A Pa:liament. new feffion of Parliament, in order to obtain fupplies for his projected war with 
France. The Parliament granted him a fubfidy to be paid in three years: It 
was levied in a peculiar manner; but exceeded not three fhillings in the pound, 
upon any individual {. The convocation gave the King fix fhillings in the pound, 
to be levied in three years. Greater fums were always, even during the efta- 
blifhment of the catholic religion, exacted from the clergy than the laity :: Which 
made the emperor Charles fay, when Henry diffolved the monafteries, and fold 
their revenues, or beftowed them on his nobility and courtiers,. that he had killed 
the hen which had brought him the golden eggs *. 
Tuer Parliament alfo facilitated the execution of the former law, by which the 
King’s proclamations were made equal to ftatutes: They appointed, that any 
nine counfellors fhould form a legal court for punifhing all difobedience to ‘pro- 
clamations. The total abolition of juries in criminal caufes, as well as of all Par- 
liaments, feemed, if the King had fo pleafed, the neceffary confequence of this: 
: enormous law. He might iffue a proclamation, for the execution of any penal 
ftatute, and afterwards try the criminals, not for breach of the ftatute, but for 
~ difobedience to his proclamation. It is remarkable, that the lord: Mountjoy en- 
tered a proteft againft this law; and it is equally remarkable, that that proteft is 
the only one which was entered againft any public bill during this whole reign +. 
(+ We have taken notice, in the end of the former chapter;.of fome laws re- 
garding religion, which the Parliament paffed this feffion, in order to gratify the 
King’s humour. It was farther enacted], that every fpiritual perfon, who 
‘preached’or taught contrary to the do¢trine contained inthe King’s book, the 
Erudition of a chriftian man, or contrary to any doctrine which he fhall ence- 
forth promulgate, was to be admitted on the firft conviction to renounce his 
errors; on the fecond, he was required to carry a faggot; which if he refufed to 
do, or fell into a third offence, he was to be burnt, But the laity for the third of- 


{ They who were worth in goods twenty fhillings and upwards to five pounds, paid four-pence of 
every pound ; from five pounds to ten pounds, eight-pence ; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, fix- 
teen-pence ; from twenty and upwards, two fhillings. Lands, fees, and annuities, paid eight-pence 
in the pound from twenty fhillings to five pounds’ from five pounds to ten pounds, fixteen-pence ; 
from ten pounds to twenty pounds, two shillings ; from twenty pounds and upwards, three fh lings. 


* Collier, vol. ii, p. 176. + Burnet, p. 322, | 34 and 35 Hen, VIIL ca. 
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fence, were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, and to be liable to perpetual 
imprifonment. Indictments muft be laid within a year after the offence, and the 
prifoner was allowed to bring witneffes for his purgation. Thele penalties were 
lighter than thofe formerly impofed on a denial of tranfubftantiation: It was, 
however, fubjoined in this ftatute, that the a&t of the fix articles was ftill in force. 
But in order to make the King more entirely mafter of his people, it was en- 
acted, that he might hereafter, at his pleafure, change this aét, or any provifion 
init. By this claufe, both parties were retained in fubje@ion ; fo far as regarded 
religion, the King was invetted, in the fulleft manner, with the fole legiflative 
authority in his kingdom ; and all his fubjeéts were, under the fevereft penal 
exprefsly bound to receive implicitly, whatever doctrine he fhould pleafe to .re- 


commend to them: 


Tue reformers began to entertain hopes, that this exorbitant power would be ,,.1 


employed in their favour. The King married Catherine Par, widow. to Nevil 
lord Latimer ; a woman of virtue, and fomewhat inclined to the new doctrine. 
By this marriage, Henry.made good what had formerly been foretold in jeft, that 
he would be obliged to efpoufe a widow, The King’s league with the emperor, 


feemed to be a circumftance no lefs favourable to the catholic party; and. thus’ 


matters remained ftill nearly balanced. between the factions. 

Tue advantages gained by this. powerful confederacy between Henry and 
Charles, were very inconfiderable, during the prefent year. The campaign was 
opened with a.victory,. gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis’s ally, over the 
forces of the emperor *: Francis, in perfon, took the field early ; and made 


himfelf. mafter, without refiftance, of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg : He- 


afterwards took Landrecy, and added fome fortifications to it. Charles, having 
at laft affembled a powerful army, appeared in the Low Countries ; and after 


taking almoft every fortrefs in the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to fube- 


mit to the terms which he was pleafed to prefcribe to him. Being then joined 
by a body of fix thoufand Englith,. he fat down before Landrecy, and covered 
the fiege with an army of above forty thoufand men. Francis advanced at the 
head of an army not much inferior; as if he intended to give the emperor battle, 
or oblige him to abandon the fiege: But while thefe two rival monarchs were 


facing each other, and all the world ftood in expectation of fome great event; the: 


French found means to throw fuccours into Landrecy, and having thus effected 


their purpofe, they fkilfully made a retreat. Charles, finding the feafon far ad- - 


vanced, defpaired of fuccefs in his enterprize, and found it neceflary to raifé the 


fiege, 
* Memoires du Bellay, lib, X. 
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Tur vanity of Henry was flattered, by the figure which he made in the grea¢ 
tranfactions on the continent: But the interefts of his kingdom were much more 
deeply concerned in the event of affairs in Scotland. Arran, the governor, was 
of fo indolent and unambitious a charaéter, that had he not been ftimulated by his 
friends and dependants, he never had afpired to any fhare in the adminiftration; 
and when he found himfelf overpowered by the party of the Queen dowager, the 
cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he was glad to accept of any terms of accom- 
modation, however difhonourable. He even gave them a fure pledge of his fin- 
cerity, by renouncing the principles of the reformers, and reconciling himfelf to 
the Romifh communion in the Francifcan church at Stirling. By this weaknefs 
and levity he loft his credit with the whole nation, and rendered the proteftants, 
who were hitherto the chief fupport of his power, his moft mortal enemies. 
The cardinal acquired the entire afcendant in the kingdom: The Queen dowager 
put implicit confidence in him: The governor was obliged to yield to him in 
every pretenfion: Lenox alone was become an obftacle to his meafures, and re- 
duced him to fome difficulty. 

Tue inveterate enmity which had taken place between the families of Lenox 
and Arran made the interefts of thefe two noblemen entirely incompatible; and 
as the cardinal and the French party, in order to engage Lenox the more in their 
caufe, had flattered him with the hopes of fucceeding to the crown after their 
infant fovereign, this rivalfhip had tended {till farther to rouze the animofity of 
the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been encouraged to afpire to the marriage of the 
Queen dowager, which would have given him fome pretenfions to the regency ; 
and as he was become affuming, on account of the fervices which he had render- 
ed the party, the cardinal found, that, fince he muft choofe between the friend- 
fhip of Lenox and Arran, the latter nobleman, who was more eafily governed, 
and who was invefted with prefent authority, was in every refpect preferable. In 
order to remove the former, after the eafieft and leaft obnoxious manner, he 
wrote to Francis, with whom he had entire credit, by means of the duke of 
Guife, father to the Queen dowager ; and after praifing Lenox for his paft fer- 
vices, he reprefented the prefent difficulties and obftructions, which he occafioned 
in the adminiftration, and defired that he might be recalled to France, where he 
enjoyed great credit and large poffeffions. But the impatience of Lenox to at- 
tain his purpofes, allowed not this political artifice leifure to operate. Finding 
that he was not likely to fucceed in his pretenfions to the Queen dowager, and 
that Arran prevailed in every conteft, he retired to Dunbarton, the governor of 
which was entirely in his interefts; he entered into a fecret negociation with the 

Englifh 
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Englith court ; and he fummoned his vaffals and partizans to attend him. All 
thofe who were inclined to the proteftant religion, or were on any account dif- 
contented with the cardinal’s adminiftration, now regarded Lenox as the head of 
their party; and they readily made him a tender of their fervices. In a little 
time, he had collected an army of ten thoufand men, and he threatened his ene- 


“mies with immediate deftruction. The cardinal had no equal force to oppofe to 


him ; but as he was a prudent man, he forefaw that Lenox could not long fubfitt 
fo great an army, and he endeavoured to protraét time, by opening a negocia- 
tion with him. He feduced his followers, by various artifices; he engaged the 
Douglaffes in his interefts; he reprefented to the whole nation the danger of civil 
wars and commotions, And Lenox, finding himfelf engaged in an unequal 
conteft, was at Jaft obliged to lay down his arms, and to accept of terms of ac- 
commodation with the governor and the cardinal. Prefent peace was reftored ; 
but no confidence took place between the parties, Lenox, fortifying his caftles, 
and putting himfelf in a pofture of defence, waited the fuccours of the Englifh, 
from whofe affiftance alone he expeéted to obtain the {uperiority over his ene- 
mies. 


Wie the winter feafon reftrained Henry from military operations, he fum- 
moned a new Parliament; where a law was paffed, fuch as he was pleafed to 
dictate, with regard to the fucceffion of the crown. After declaring, that the 
prince of Wales, or any of the King’s male iffue, were firft and. immediate heirs to 


_ the kingdom, the parliament reftored the two princeffes, Mary and Elizabeth, to 


their right of fucceffion. This feemed a reafonable piece of juftice, and corrected 
what the King’s former violence had thrown into confufion ; but it was impoffible 
for Henry to do any thing, however laudable, without betraying in fome circum- 
ftances, his ufual caprice and extravagance: Tho’ he opened the way for thefe two 


princeffes to mount the throne, he would not allow the a& to be reverfed which had 


declared them-both illegitimate; he made the Parliament confer on him a power of 
ftill exeluding them,~if they refufed to fubmit to any conditions which he fhould 
be pleafed to impofe; and he required them to enaét, that, tn default of his own 
iffue, he might difpofe of the crown, as he pleafed, by will or letters patent. 
He did not probably forefee, that in proportion as he degraded the Parliament, by 
rendering them the paffive inftrument of his variable and violent inclinations, he 
taught the people to regard all their aéts as invalid, and thereby defeated even the 
purpofes which he was fo bent to attain. 

Aw act was pafied, that the King’s ufual ftile fhould be « King of England, 
“¢ France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, and on earth the fupreme head 
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_ -<¢.of the church of England and Ireland.” It feemed a palpable. inconfiftency, 
‘to retain the title of defender of the faith, which the fee of Rome had conferred 


on him for maintaining its caufe againft Luther; and yet fubjoin his ecclefiaftical 
{upremacy, in oppofition to the claims of that fee. 

Aw att was alfo paffed, for the remiffion of the debts, which the King had lately 
contracted by a general loan exacted from the people. It will eafily be believed, 
that, after the former act of this kind, the loan was not entirely voluntary *. But 
there was a peculiar circumftance attending the prefent ftatute, which none but 
Henry would have thought of: That thofe who had already got payment, either 
in whole or in part, ‘fhould refund. the fums to the exchequer. 

Tue oaths which Henry eftablifhed for the fecurity of his ecclefiaftical model, 
were not more reafonable than his other meafures. All his fubjeéts of any dif- 
tinGtion had already been obliged to renounce the pope’s fupremacy ; but as the 
claufes which they fwore to, had not been deemed entirely fatisfactory, another 
oath was impofed, and it was added, that all thofe who had taken the former 
oaths, fhould be underftood to have taken the new one +. A ftrange fuppofi- 
tion! to reprefent men as bound by an oath which they had never confented 
to take. 

Tue moft commendable act to which the Parliament gave their fanction, was 
that by which they mitigated the law.of the fix articles, and ordained, that no 
perfon fhould be put to his trial upon any accufation concerning any of the of- 
fences comprized in that fanguinary ftatute, except on the oath of twelve per- 


- fons before commiffioners authorized for that purpofe; and that no perfon fhould 


be arrefted or committed to ward for any fuch offence before he was indicted. 
Any preacher, accufed of {peaking in his fermon contrary to thefe articles, muft 
be indicted within forty days. 

Tut King always experienced the limits of his exorbitant authority whenever 
he demanded fubfidies, however moderate, from the Parliament; and, therefore, 
not to hazard a refufal, he made no mention this feffion of a fupply:. But as his 
wars both with France and Scotland, as well as his ufual prodigality, had involv- 
ed him in great expence, he had recourfe to other methods of filling his treafury : 
Notwithflanding the former abolition of his debts, he yet required new loans 
from his fubjects: And he enhanced gold from forty-five thillings to forty-eight 
an ounce; and filver from three fhillings and ninepence to four fhillings. His 
pretence for this innovation, was to prevent the money from being exported;.as 
if that expedient could any wife ferve the purpofe. Heeven coined fome bafe 
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money, and ordered it to be current by his proclamation. He named commif- 
fioners for levying a benevolence, and he extorted about feventy thoufand pounds 
by that expedient. Read, alderman of London *, a man fomewhat advanced 
in years, having refufed to contribute his fhare, or not coming up to the ex- 
pectations of the commiffioners, was inrolled as a foot foldier in the Scottith wars, 
and was there taken prifoner. Roach, who had been equally refractory, was 
thrown into prifon, and obtained not his liberty but by paying a large compofi- 
tion}. Thefe powers of the prerogative, (which at that time paffed for unque- 
ftioned) the King’s compelling any man to ferve in any office, and imprifoning 
any man during pleafure, not to mention the practice of extorting loans, rendered 
the fovereign, in a manner, abfolute mafter of the perfon and property of every 
individual. 

Earty this year the King fent a fleet.and army to invade Scotland. The fleet 
confifted of near two hundred veffels, and carried on board ten thoufand men. 
Dudley lord Lifle commanded the fea forces; the earl of Hertford the land. 
The troops were difembarked near Leith; and after diffipating a {mall body 
which oppofed them, they took that town without refiftance, and then marched 
to Edinburgh, The gates were foon beat down (for ‘little or no refiftance 
was made); and the Englith firft pillaged, and then fet fire to the city. The 
regent and cardinal were not prepared to oppofe fo great a force, and they fled to 
Stirling, Hertford marched eaftward ; .and being joined by a new body under 
Evers, warden of the eaft marches, he laid wafte the whole country, burned and 
deftroyed Haddington.and Dunbar, and then retired into England ; having loft 
only forty men in the whole expedition. The earl of Arran colle&ted fome 
forces ; but finding that the Englifh were already departed, he turned them againtt 
Lenox, who was juftly fufpected of a correfpondence with the enemy. That 
nobleman, after making fome refiftance, was obliged to fly into England ; where 
Henry fettled a penfion on him, and even gave him his niece, the lady Margaret 
Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox ftipulated conditions, by which, had 
he been ableto execute them, he muft have reduced his country to a total fer- 
vitude f. 

Henry’s policy was blamed in this fudden and violent incurfion 3 by which 
he inflamed the paffion of the Scots, without fubduing their fpirit; and it was 
commonly faid, that he did too much, if he intended to folicit an alliance, 
and too little, if he meant a conqueft §, But the reafon of his withdrawing the 


* Herbert. Stowe, p. 588, Baker, p. 292. + Goodwin’s Annals, Stowe, p. 588. 
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troops fo foon, was his eagernefs to carry on his projected enterprize againtt 
France, in which he intended to employ the whole force of his kingdom. He 
had concerted a plan with the emperor, which threatened the total ruin of that 
monarchy, and muft, as a neceffary confequence, have involved the fubje€tion 
of England. Thefe two princes had agreed to invade France with forces amount- 
ing to above a hundred thoufand men: Henry engaged to fet out from Calais; — 
Charles from the Low Countries: They were to enter on no fiege, but leaving 
all the frontier towns behind them, to march direétly to Paris, where they were 
to join their forces, and thence to proceed to the entire conqueft of the kingdom. 
Francis could not oppofe to thefe formidable preparations, much above forty 
thoufand. men. 

Henry, having’ appointed the Queen regent during his abfence, paffed 
over to Calais with thirty thoufand men, accompanied with the dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk,: Fitzalan’ earl of Arundel, Vere earl of Oxford, the earl of 
Surrey, Paulet lord St. John, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord Mountjoy, lord 


Grey of Wilton, Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Francis Bryan, and the moft flourifh- 


wath Septem- 
be:. 


ing nobility and gentry of his kingdom. The Englifh army was foon joined by 
the count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten thoufand foot, and four thou- 
{and horfe ; and the whole compofed an army, which nothing on that frontier 
was able torefift. The chief force of the French army was drawn to the fide of 
Champagne, in order to oppofe the imperialifts. . 

Tue emperor, with an army of near fixty thoufand men, had taken the field 
much earlier than Henry ; and not to lofe time, while he waited for the march 
of his confederate, he fat down before Luxembourg, which he took : He thence 

roceeded to Commercy on the Meufe, which was furrendered to him : Ligny 
met with the fame fate: He next laid fiege to St. Difier on the Marne, which, 
tho” a weak place, made a brave refiftance, under the count de Sancerre the go- 
vernor, and the fiege was protracted beyond expectation. 

Tue emperor was employed before this town at the time the Englifh forces 
were aflembled in Picardy. Henry, either tempted by the defencelefs condition 
of the ‘French frontiers, or thinking that the emperor had firft broke engage- 
ments by forming fieges, or,.perhaps, forefeeing at, laft the dangerous confe- 
quences of deftroying entirely the French power, inftead of marching forward to 
Paris, fat down before Montreuil and Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk com- 
manded the army before Montreuil : The King himfelf that before Boulogne, 
Vervin was governor of Boulogne, and under him Philip: Corfe, a brave old fol- 
dier, who encourage d the garrifon to defend théemfelves to the laft extremity again 
the Englifh. He was killed during the courfe of the firge, and the town was 
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immediately furrendered to Henry, by the cowardice of Vervin ; who was. after- 
wards beheaded for this difhonourable capitulation. 

Dvurine the courfe of this fiege, Charles had taken St. Difier ; and finding 
the feafon'much advanced, he began to hearken to a treaty of peace with France, 
fince all his fchemes for fubduing that kingdom were likely to prove abortive, 
In order to have a pretence for deferting his ally, he fent a meffenger to: the Ene. 
lith camp, requiring Henry immediately to fulfil his engagements, and to meet 
him with his army before Paris. Henry replied, that he was too far engaged in 
the fiege of Boulogne to raife it with honour, and that the emperor himfelf had 
firft broke the concert by forming fieges.. This anfwer ferved Charles as a fafficient 
reafon for concluding a peace with Francis at Crepy, where no mention was 
made of the Englifh. . He ftipulated to give Flanders.as a dowry to his daugh- 
ter, whom he agreed to marry: tothe duke of Orleans, Francis’s fecond lon; 
and Francis, in return, withdrew his troops from Piemont and Savoy, and re- 
nounced all claim to Milan, ‘Naples, and other territories in Italy. This peace, 
fo advantageous to Francis, was procured partly by the decifive vi€tory obtained 
in the beginning of the campaign by the: count d’ Anguyen over the imperialifts 
at Cerifolles'in Piemont, partly by the emperor’s great defire to turn his arms 
againft the proteftant princes in Germany. Charles ordered his troops to fepa- 
rate from the Englithin Picardy; and Henry, finding himfelf obliged to raife 
the fiege of Montreuil, returned into England. This campaign ferved, to the 
populace, as matter of great triumph; but all men of fenfe concluded, that the 
King had, as in all his former military enterprizes, made, at an infinite charge, 
an acquifition which was of no manner of confequence. 

Tue war with Scotland, meanwhile, was conduéted feebly, and with various 
fuccefs. Sir Ralph Evers, now lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, made an in- 
road into that kingdom ; and having laid wafte the counties of Tiviotdale and 
the Merfe, they proceeded to the abbey of Coldingham, which they took pof- 
feffion of, and fortified. The regent affembled an army of eight thoufand men, 
in order to diflodge them from this poft ; but he had’ no fooner opened his bat- 
teries before the place, than a fudden panic feized him, and Ire fled to Dunbar. He 
complained of the mutinies of his army, and pretended to be afraid left they 
fhould deliver him into the hands of the Englifth: But his own unwarlike {pi- 
rit was generally believed to have been the motive of this difhonourable retreat. 
The Scots army, upon the departure of their general, immediately fell into con- 
fufion; and had not Angus, with a few of his retainers, brought off the can- 
non, and protected their rear, the Englith might have gained great advantages 
over them. Evers, elated with this fuccefs, boafted to Henry, that he had con- 
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quered all Scotland’ to the Forth ; and he claimed a reward for this important 
fervice. The duke of Norfolk, who knew with what difficulty fuch-acquifitions 
would be maintained againft a warlike people, advifed the King to grant him, 


as his reward, the conquefts of which he fo highly boafted. The next inroad- 


made by the Englifh, fhewed the vanity of Evers’s hopes. This general led 
about five thoufand men into Tiviotdale, and was employed im ravaging that 
country ; when intelligence was brought him, that fome Scots forces appeared 
near the abbey of Melrofs. Angus had excited the regent to more activity ; and 
a proclamation being iffued for affembling the troops of the neigbouring: coun- 
ties, a confiderable body had repaired to his ftandard. Norman Lefly, fon to 
the earl of Rothes, had alfo joined the army with fome volunteers from Fife ; 
and he infpired courage into the whole, as well by this acceffion of force, as by 
his perfonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring their troops to the necef- 
fity of a fteady defence, the Scots leaders ordered all their cavalry to difmount 5 
and they refolved to wait, on fome high grounds at Ancram, the affault of the 
Englith. The Englith, whofe paft fuccefies had taught them too much to defpife 
the enemy, thought, when they faw the Scots horfes led off the field, that the 
whole army was retiting ; and they haftened to attack them, The Scots re- 
ceived them in good order 5 and being favoured by the advantage of the ground, 
as well as-by the furprize of the Englifh, who expected no refiftance, they foon 
put them to flight, and purfued them with a confiderable flaughter. Evers and 
Latoun were both killed, and above a thoufand men were made prifoners. In or- 
der to fupport the Scots in:this war, Francis, fome time after, fent over a body 
of auxiliaries, to the number of three thoufand five hundred men, under the 
command of Montgomery, lord of Lorges*. Reinforced by thefe fuccours, 
the Regent aflembled an army of fifteen thoufand men at Haddington, and march- 
ed thence to ravage the eaft borders of England. They laid all wafte wherever 


they came ; and. having met with no confiderable refiftance, they retired into their 


own country, and difperfed themfelves. The earl of Hertford, in revenge, 
committed ravages on the middle and weft marches ; and the war on both fides. 
was fignalized rather by the ills inflicted on the enemy, than by any confiderable 
advantage gained by either party. 

Tue war likewife between France and England was not diftinguifhed this year 
by any memorable events.. Francis had equipped a fleet of above two hundred 
fail, befides gallies; and having embarked fome land forces on boatd, he fent 
them to make a defcent in England-++. They failed to-the ifle of Wight, where 


* Buchanan, lib, XV: Drummond, + Beleair, Memoires du Bellay. 
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they found the Englith fleet lying at anchor in St. Helens. It confifted not of Chap. VI 


above an hundred fail ; and the admiral thought ic moft advifeable to remain in 
that road, in hopes of drawing the French into the narrow paffages and rocks, 
which were unknown to them. The two fleets cannonaded one another for two 
days ; and except the finking of the Mary Rofe, one of the largeft fhips of the 
Englith fleet, the damage on both fides was inconfiderable. The French landed 
troops in the ifle of Wight, and committed ravages; but being repulfed by the 
militia of the country, they retired to their fhips, which foon after fet fail for 
France. They were again driven by the wind on the coaft of England, where 
they met with the Englifh fleet; and a new cannonading enfued, which proved 


no more decifive than the foregoing. It was indeed fcarce poffible, that a fleet. 
at that time could, without boarding, gain any confiderable advantage over the 


enemy. The cannon were commonly fo ill ferved, that a French writer: of me- 
moirs * obferves, as a circumftance fomewhat fingular,, that each of thefe nume- 
rous fleets in a two hours engagement, fired full three hundred fhot.. One fimall 
fhip in our time could, without difficulty, do thrice as much.. 

Francis’s chief intention, in equipping fo great a fleet, was to prevent the 
Englifh from throwing fuccours into Boulogne, which he intended to befiege s. 
and for that purpofe, he ordered a fort to be built, by which he propofed to block. 
up the harbour. After a confiderable lofs of money and time, the fort was 
found fo ill conftructed, that he was obliged: to abandon it ; and tho’ he had 
brought together, on that frontier, an army of near forty thoufand men, he was 
not able to. effect any confiderable enterprize. He broke into the territory of 
Oye, an extent of country which lies near Calais, and which ferved commonly 
to fupply the garrifon with provifions 5. and he laid it entirely wafte by fire 
and {word. Several fkirmifhes enfued between the French and Englifh, in. 
one of which the duke of Aumale received a remarkable wound. A lance was 
run into his head between his eye and nofe; and notwithftanding that the lance: 
broke and the head of it remained in the wound, he was not difmounted by fo 
violent a fhack, and the head of the lance being extracted by a fkilful furgeon, 


he afterwards recovered, and rendered himfelf extremely famous, by the name of 


the duke of Guife. Henry, in order to defend his dominions in France, had 
levied fourteen thoufand. Germans ; who, having marched to Fleurines in the 
bifhopric of Liege, found that they could advance no farther. The Emperor: 
would not allow them a paflage thro’ his dominions: They received intelligence of 
a fuperior army on the fide of France ready to intercept them: Idtenefs and 
want of pay foon bred a mutiny among them: And having feized the Englifh 
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Commiffaries as'a fecurity for arrears, they retreated. into thir own country. 
There feems to have been fome want of forefight and contrivace in this expen- 
five armament, 

Tue great expence of thefe two wars, maintained by Henry obliged him to 
fummon a new Parliament. The commons granted hima fubfiy, payable in two 
years, of two fhillings a pound on land* : The fpirituality veed him fix fhil- 
lings a pound. But the parliament, apprehenfive left more demands fhould be 
made upon them, thought to fave themfelves by a very extrardinary liberality 
of other people’s property 3 and by one vote they beftowed onthe King all the 
revenues of the univerfities, as well as of the chauntries, freechappels +, and 
hofpitals. Henry was pleafed with this conceffion, as it enctafed his power ; 
but he had no intention of defpoiling learning of all her endwments 3 and he 
foon took care to inform the univerfities, that he meant not tctouch their reve- 
nues. Thus thefe antient and celebrated eftablifhments owd their fubfifting 
to the generofity of the King, not to the protection of this fervie and proftitute 
Parliament. 

Tue proftitute fpirit of the parliament appeared farther in ie preamble of a 
ftatute { ; in which they recognize the King to have always ben by the word of 
God fupreme head of the church of England, and acknowledge that archbifhops, 
bifhops, and other ecclefiaftical perfons, have no manner of jrifdiction but by 
his royal mandate : To him alone, fay they, and fuch perfons < he thall appoint, 
full authority and power is given from above to hear and deternine all manner of 
caufes ecclefiaftical, and to correét all manner of herefies, errcs, vices and fins 
whatfoever. No mention is here made of the concurrence of sonvocation, nor 
even of a Parliament. His proclamations are acknowledged tchave not only the 
force of a law, but the authority of a revelation ; and by his ryal power he may 
regulate the actions of men, and even direct their inward fentirents and opinions, 

Tue King made in perfon a fpeech to the Parliament on roroguing them ; 
where, after thanking them for their loving attachment to his, which, he faid, 
equalled what was ever paid by their anceftors to any King of ‘ngland, he com- 
plained of their diffenfions, difputes and animofities in religion He told them, 


* Thofe who poffefied goods or money, above five pound and below ten, ‘ere to pay eight-pence 
apound:: Thofe above ten pound, a fhilling. 

+ Achauntry was.a little church, chappel, or particular altar in fome cathedil church, &c. endowed 
with lands. or other revenues for maintenance of one or more priefts, daily to ty maf{s or perform di- 
vine fervice, for the ufe of the founders, or fuch others as they appointed : Fee chappels were inde- 
pendant on any church, and endowed for much the fame purpofe as the form. Facob’s Law Did. 
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that the fevera pulpits were become a kind of batteries againft each other ; and that Chap. VIL 
one preacher cilled another heretic and anabaptift, which was retaliated by the op- 1545 
probrious terns of papift and hypocrite : That he had permitted his people the ufe 

of the fcripturs, not in order to furnifh them materials for difpute and railing, 

but that he mght enable them to inform their confciences and inftruét their chil- 

dren and familes: That it grieved his heart to find how that precious jewel was 
proftituted, by being introduced into the converfation of every alehoufe and ta- 

vern, and employed asa pretence for decrying the fpiritual and legal paftors : 

And that he ws forry to obferve, that the word of God, while it was the objeét 

of fo much arxious fpeculation, had very little influence on their practice; and 

that tho’ an imginary knowledge fo much abounded, charity was daily going to 

decay *. TheKing gave good advice ; but his own example, by encouraging 
fpeculation anddifpute, was ill qualified to promote that: peaceable fubmiffion of 
opinion, whiclhe recommended. 


Henry employed in military preparations the money granted by Parliament; 1546. 
and he fent ove the earl of Hertford, and lord Lifle the admiral, to Calais with 
a body of ninethoufand men, two thirds of which confifted of foreigners. Some 
fkirmifhes enfu:d of fmall confequence ; and no hopes of any confiderable pro- 
grefs could be ‘ntertained by either fide. Henry, whofe animofity againft Francis 
was not violent had given: fufficient vent to his humour by this fhort war; and 
finding, that fom his great encreafe in corpulence and decay in ftrength, he 
could not hopefor much longer life, he was defirous of ending a quarrel, which 
might prove dngerous to his.kingdom during a minority. Francis likewife, on 
his part, was mt averfe to peace with England; becaufe, having lately loft his 
fon, the duke ¢ Orleans, he revived his antient claim upon Milan, and forefaw, 
that hoftilities nuft foon, on that account, break out between him and the Em-= 9th of June, 
peror. Commifioners therefore having met at Campe, a place between Ardres Peace with 
and Guifnes, tie articles were foon agreed on, and the peace figned by them, re 
The chief condtions were, that Henry fhould retain Boulogne during eight years, 
or till the forme debt due by Francis fhould be paid. This debt was fettled at 
two millions oflivres, befides a claim of 500,000 livres, which was afterwards 
to be adjufted. Francis took care.to comprehend Scotland in the treaty. Thus 
all that Henry +btained by a war, which coft him above one million three hun- 
dred and.forty noufand pounds fterling ¢,.was a bad fecurity for a debt, which 
was.notia third »f the value. 
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Tue King, being now freed from all foreign wars, ‘had leifure to give his at- 
tention to domettic affairs ; and particularly to the eftablifhment of uniformity of 
opinion, on which he was fo intent. Tho’ he allowed an Englith tranflation of 
the Bible, he had hitherto been very careful to keep the mafs in Latin; but he 
was at laft prevailed with to permit, that the Litany, a confiderable part of the 
public fervice, fhould be celebrated inthe vulgar tongue; and by this innovation, 
he excited anew the hopes of the reformers, who had been fomewhat difcouraged 
by the feverity of the ftatute of the fix articles’ One petition of the new Litany 
was a prayer to fave us from the tyranny of the bifhop of Rome, and from all bis 
deteftable enormities. Cranmer was employing his authority to engage Henry to 


-farther innovations ; and he took advantageof Gardiner’s abfence, who was fent 


in an embafly to the emperor ; but Gardiner, having wrote to the King, that, if 
he carried his oppofition to the catholic religion to greater extremities, Charles 
threatened to break off all commerce with him,. the fuccefs of Cranmer’s projects 
was for that time retarded. Cranmer loft this year the moft fincere and moft power- 
ful friend, whom he poffeffed at court; Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk : The 
Queen dowager of France, fpoufe to Suffolk, had died fome years before. This 
nobleman is one inftance, that Henry was not altogether incapable of a cordial and 
{teady friendfhip; and Suffolk feems to have been entirely worthy of that favour, 
which, from his earlieft youth, he had enjoyed with him, The King was fitting 
in council when informed of Suffolk’s death ; and he took that occafion both to 
exprefs his own forrow for the lofs, and to celebrate the merits of the deceafed. 
Ee declared, that, during the whole courfe of their correfpondence, his brother- 
in-law had not made any attempt to injure an adverfary, and had never whifpered 
a word to the difadvantage of any one. ‘‘ Is there any of you, my lords, who 
«* can fay asmuch?” When the King fubjoined thefe words, he looked round 
in all their faces, and faw that confufion, which the confcioufnefs of fecret guilt 
naturally threw upon them *. 

Cranmer himfelf, when bereaved of this fupport, was the more expofed to 
thofe cabals of the courtiers, which the oppofition of party and religion, joined 
to the ufual motives of intereft, rendered fo frequent among Henry’s minifters and 
counfellors. The catholics took hold of the King by his paffion for orthodoxy ; 
and they reprefented to him, that, if his laudable zeal for inforcing the truth met 
with no greater fuccefs, it was owing altogether to the primate, whofe example 
and encouragement were, in reality, the fecret fupports of herefy.. Henry, {ee- 
ing the point to which they tended, feigned a compliance, and defired the coun- 
cil to make enquiry into Cranmer’s conduct; promifing that, if he was found 
guilty, he would fend him to the Tower, and bring him to condign punifhment: 


* Coke’s Inft. cap. 99. 
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All the world now gave the primate for loft ; and his old friends, from merce- 
nary views, as well as the oppofite party, from animofity, began to fhow him 
marks of negleét and difregard. He was obliged to ftand feveral hours among 
the lacqueys at the door of the council-chamber, before he could be admitted ; 

and when he was at laft calledin, he was told, that they had determined to ead 
him to the Tower. Cranmer faid, that he appealed to the King himfelf; and 
finding his appeal difregarded, he produced a ring, which Henry had given 
him as a pledge of favour and protection. The council were confounded ; and 
when they came before the King, he reproved them in the fevereft terms, and 
told them, that he was well acquainted with Cranmer’s merit, as well as with 
their malignity and envy: But he was determined to crufh all their cabals, and 
to teach them, by the fevereft difcipline, fince gentle methods were in vain, a 
more dutiful concurrence in promoting his fervice, Norfolk, who was Cranmer’s 
capital enemy, apologized fo er their conduct, by faying, that their only intention 
was to fet the primate’s innocence in a full light by bringing him to an open trial + 
And Henry obliged them all to embrace him; as a fign of their cordial reconcilia- 
tion. The mild temper of Cranmer rendered this reconciliation more fincere on 
his part, than is ufual in fuch forced compliances *. _ ' 


But tho’ Henry’s favour for Cranmer rendered fruitlefs all accufations againft Perfecutions, 


him, his pride and peevifhnefs, irritated by his declining ftate of health, carried 
him to punifh with frefh feverity all others who prefumed to entertain a different 
opinion from himfelf, particularly in the capital point of the real prefence. Anne 
Afcue, a young woman of merit as well as beauty +, who had great connexions 
with the chief ladies at court, and with the Queen herfelf, was accufed of dogma- 
tizing on that delicate article; and Henry, inftead of having indulgence to the 
weaknefs of her fex and age, was but the more provoked, that a woman fhould 
dare to oppofe his theological fentiments. She was prevailed on by Bonner’s me- 
naces to make a feeming recantation; but fhe qualified it with fome referves, 
which did not fatisfy that zealous prelate. She was thrown into prifon, and 
there employed herfelf in compofing prayers and difcourfes, by which the forti- 
fied her refolution to endure the utmoft extremity, rather than relinquifh her reli- 
gious principles. She even wrote to the King, and told him, that as to the 
Lord’s fupper, fhe believed as much as Chrift himfelf had faid of it, and as 
much of his divine doctrine as the catholic church had required: But while fhe 
could not be brought to acknowledge an affent to the King’s explications, this 
declaration availed her nothing, and was rather regarded as a frefh infult. The 
chancellor, Wriothefely, who had fucceeded Audley, and who was much attach- 


* Burnet, vol. i. p. 343, 344. Antiq. Brit. in vita Cranm. + Bale, Speed, 780. 
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ed to the catholic party, was fent to examine her with regard to her patrons at 
court, and the great ladies who were in correfpondence with her : But fhe main- 
tained a very laudable fidelity to her friends, and would confefs nothing. She 
was put to the torture in the moft cruel manner, and continued ftill refolute in pre- 
ferving fecrecyr Some authors * add a very extraordinary circumftance: That the 
chancellor, who ftood by, ordered the lieutenant of the Tower to ftretch the 
rack further ; but the lieutenant refufed compliance with that cruelty : The chan- 
cellor menaced him; but’ met with a new refufal: Upon which that magiftrate, 
who was otherwife a perfon of merit, but intoxicated with religious zeal, 
put his own hand to the rack, and drew it fo violently that he almoft tore her 
body afunder. Her conftancy ftill {urpaffed the barbarity of her perfecutors, 
and they found all their efforts to be baffled. She was then condemned to be 
burned alive; and being fo diflocated by the rack, -that fhe could not ftand, fhe 
was carried to the ftake in a chair. Together with her, were brought Nicholas 
Belenian, a prieft, John Laffels of the King’s family, and John Adams a taylor, 
who had been condemned for the fame crime to the fame punifhment. They 
were all tied to the ftake; and in that dreadful fituation, the chancellor fent to 
inform them, that their pardon was ready drawn and figned, and fhould inftantly 
be given them, if they would merit it by a recantation. They only regarded 
this offer as a new ornament to their crown of martyrdom ; and they faw with 
tranquillity the executioner kindle the flames which confumed them. Wriothefely 
did not confider, that this public and noted fituation interefted their honour the 
more to maintain a fteady perfeverance. 

Bur tho’ the fecrecy and fidelity of Anne Afcue faved the Queen from this 
peril, fhe foon after fell into a new danger, from which fhe very narrowly 
efcaped. There was an ulcer broke out in the King’s leg, which, joined 
to his extreme corpulency and his bad habit of body, began both to threaten 
his life, and to render him, even more than ufual, peevifh and paffionate. The 
Queen, during this time, attended him with the moft tender and dutiful care, 
and endeavoured, by every foothing art and compliance, to allay thofe gufts of 
humour, to which he was become fo fubject. His favourite topic of converfa- 
tion was theology ; and Catherine, whofe good fenfe made her capable of dif- 
courfing on any fubject, was frequently engaged into the argument; and being 
fecretly inclined to the principles of the reformers, fhe unwarily difcovered too 
much of her mind on thefe occafions. Henry, highly provoked that fhe fhould 


* Fox, vol. ii. p. 578. Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 299. But Burnet queftions the truth of this cir- 
cumftance: Fox, however, tranfcribes her own paper, where fhe relates it.. I muft add, in juftice 
to the King, that he difapproved of Wriothefely’s conduét, and commended the lieutenant. 
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prefume to differ from him, made complaints of her obftinacy to Gardiner, who 
gladly laid hold of the opportunity to inflame the quarrel. He praifed the King’s 
anxious care for preferving the orthodoxy of his fubjects, and reprefented, that the 
more elevated the perfon was who was chaftifed, and the more near to his perfon, 
the greater terror would the example ftrike into every one, and the more glorious 
would the facrifice appear to all pofterity : The chance!lor, being confulted, was 
engaged by religious zeal to fecond thefe topics; and Henry, hurried by his 
own impetuous temper, and encouraged by his counfellors, went fo far as to or- 
der articles of impeachment to be drawn up againit his confort. Wriothefely 
executed his commands; and foon after brought the paper to him to be figned : 
For as it was high treafon to throw flander upon the Queen, he might otherwife 
have been queftioned for his temerity. In going home, he chanced to drop this 
important paper from his pocket ; and as fome perfon of the Queen’s party 
found it, it was immediately carried to her. She was fenfible of the extreme 
danger to which fhe was expofed ; but did not defpair of being able, by her pru- 
dence and addrefs, ftill to elude the efforts of her enemies. She paid her ufual 


vifit to the King, and found him in a more ferene difpofition than fhe had reafon 


to expect. He entered on the fubjeét which was fo familiar to. him, and he 
feemed to challenge her to an argument in divinity. She gently declined the con- 
verfation, and obferved, that fuch profound fpeculations were ill fuited to the na- 
tural imbecility of her fex. Women, fhe faid, by their firft creation, were made 
fubjec&t to men: The male was created after the image of God; the female after 
the image of the male: It belonged to the hufband to choofe principles for his 
wife ; the wife’s duty was, in all cafes, to adopt implicitly the fentiments of her 
hufband: And as to herfelf, it was doubly her duty, being bleft with a hufband, 
who was qualified, by his judgment and learning, not only to choofe* principles 
for his own family, but for the moft wife and knowing of every nation. ‘* Not 
“© fo! by St. Mary,” replied the King, ‘* you are now become a doctor, Kate; 
<‘ and better fitted to give than receive inftructions.” She meekly replied, 
that fhe was fenfible how little fhe was intitled to thefe praifes; that tho’ fhe 
ufually declined not any converfation, however fublime, when propofed by his 
majefty, fhe well knew, that her conceptions could ferve to no other purpofe than 
to give him a little momentary amufement ; that fhe found the converfation apt 
to languifh when not revived by fome oppofition, and had ventured fometimes to 
feign a contrariety of fentiments, in order to give him the pleafure of refuting 
her: and that fhe alfo propofed, by this innocent artifice, to engage him into 
topics, whence, fhe had obferved, by frequent experience, that fhe reaped pro- 
fit and inftruétion, <“* And is it fo, fweet-heart?” replied the King, ‘* then are 
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“© we perfect friends again.” He embraced her with great affeGtion, and fent 
her away with affurances of his protection and kindnefs. Her enemies, who 
knew nothing of this turn, prepared next day to convey her to the Tower, pur- 
{uant to the King’s warrant. Henry and Catherine were converfing amicably in 
the garden, when the chancellor appeared with forty of the purfuivants. The 
King fpoke to him at fome diftance from her; and feemed to expoftulate with 
him in the fevereft manner : She even overheard the terms of knave, fool, and 
beat, which he very liberally beftowed upon that magiftrate; and then ordered 
him to depart his prefence. She afterwards interpofed to mitigate his anger: He 
faid to her, ‘* Poor foul! you know nox how little intitled this man is to your 
*¢ good offices.”” From thenceforth, the Queen, having narrowly efcaped fo great 
a danger, was careful not to offend Henry’s humour by any contradiétion ; and 
Gardiner, whofe malice had endeavoured to widen the breach, could never after- 
wards recover his favour and good opinion *. 

But Henry’s tyrannical difpofition, foured\ by ill health, burft out foon after 
to the deftruction of a man, who poffeffed a much fuperior rank to Gardiner. 
The duke of Norfolk and his father, during this whole reign, and even a great 
part of the foregoing, had been regarded. as the greateft fubjects in the king- 
dom, and had rendered very confiderable fervices to the crown. The duke him- 
felf had in his youth diftinguifhed himfelf by naval enterprizes: He had much 
contributed to the victory over the Scots at Flouden: He had fuppreffed a dan- 
gerous rebellion in the North: And he had always done his part with honour in 
all the expeditions againft France. Fortune feemed to confpire with his own in- 
duftry, in raifing him to the higheft elevation. By the favours heaped on him 
from the crown, he had acquired an immenfe eftate: The King had fucceffively 
been married to two of his nieces; and the King’s fon, the duke of Richmond, 
had married his daughter : Befides his defcent from the antient family of the 
Moubrays, by which he was allied to the throne, he had efpoufed a daughter of 
the duke of Buckingham, who was defcended by a female from Edward the third: 
And as he was believed ftill to adhere fecretly to the antient religion, he was re- 
garded, abroad and at home, as the head of the catholic party. But all thefe cir- 
cumftances, in proportion as they exalted the duke, provoked the jealoufy of 
Henry ; and he forefaw danger, during his fon’s minority, both to the public 
tranquillity, and to the new ecclefiaftical fyftem, from the attempts of fo potent 
a fubjeét. But nothing tended more to expofe Norfolk to the King’s vengeance, 


* Burnet, vol. i, p. 344. Herbert, p. 560. Speed, p. 780, Fox’s Aéts and Monuments, vol, ii, 
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than the prejudices, which Henry had entertained againft the earl of Sarrey, fon Chap. VIT, 
to that nobleman. 1546. 
SuRREY was a young man of the moft promifing hopes, and had diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf by every accomplithment, which became a {cholar, a courtier, and 
a foldier. .He excelled in all the military exercifes, which were then in requett : 
He encouraged the fine arts by his patronage and example: He had made fome 
fuccefsful attempts in poetry ; and being fmit with the romantic gallantry of that 
age, he celebrated the praifes of his miftrefs by his pen and his lance, in every 
mafk and tournament. His fpirit and ambition were equal to his talents and his 
quality ; and he did not always regulate his conduét by that caution and referve, 
which his fituation required. He had been left governor of Boulogne, when 
that town was taken by Henry ; but tho” his perfonal bravery was unqueftioned, 
he had been unfortunate in fome rencounters with the French. The King, fome- 
what difpleafed with his conduét, had fent over Hertford to command in his 
place ; and Surrey was fo imprudent as to drop fome menacing expreffions againft 
the minifters, on account of this affront, which was put upon him, And as he 
had refufed to marry Hertford’s daughter, and even waved every propofal of mar- 
riage, which was made him; Henry imagined, that he had entertained views of 
efpoufing the lady Mary; and he was inftantly determined to reprefs, by the 
moft fevere expedients, fo dangerous an ambition. 
Acruatep by all thefe motives, and perhaps too influenced by that old 
difguft, with which the ill conduét of Catherine Howard had infpired him againft 
ail her family, he gave private orders to arreft Norfolk and Surrey ; and they , 21h of Dee 
were on the fame day confined to the Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his cember. 
trial was the more expeditious ; and as to proofs, neither parliaments nor juries 
feem ever to have given the leaft attention to them in any caufe of the crown, 
during this whole reign, He was accufed, that he had entertained in his family “Sauagrest’ 
fome Italians who were /i/pecfed to be {pies ; a fervant of his had paid a vifit to Surrey. 
cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was /u/peéted of entertaining a correfpondence 
with that obnoxious prelate ; he had quartered the arms of Edward the Confeffor 
on his fcutcheon, which made him be /u/pedted of afpiring to the crown, tho" 
both he and his anceftors had openly, during the courfe of many years, maintained 
that practice; and the heralds had even juttified it by their authority. Thefe 
were the crimes, for which a jury, notwith{tanding his eloquent and {pirited de- 
fence, condemned this nobleman for high treafon; and their fentence was foon 
after executed upon him, 
Tue innocence of the Duke of Norfolk was ftill, if poffible, more apparent Attainder of 
than that of his fon; as his fervices to the crown had been much greater. His ~ ster of 
t dutchefs 
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dutchefs, with whom he lived on bad ‘terms, had been fo bafe as to carry intel- 
ligence to his enemies of all fhe knew againft him: Elizabeth Holland, a mif- 
trefs of his, had been equally fubfervient to the defigns of the court: Yet with 
all thefe advantages his accufers difcovered no greater crime, than that he had 
once faid, that the King was fickly, and could not hold out long, and the king- 
dom was likely to fall into diforders, thro’ the diverfity of religious opinions. 
He wrote a moft pathetic letter to the King, pleading his paft fervices, and pro- 
tefting his innocence: Soon after he embraced a more proper expedient for ap- 
peafing Henry, by making a fubmiffion and confeffion, fuch as his enemies re- 
quired: But nothing could mollify the unrelenting temper of the King. He 
affembled the parliament, as the fureft and moft expeditious inftrument of his 
tyranny ; and the houfe of peers, without examining the prifoner, without trial 
or evidence, paffed a bill of attainder againft him, and fent it down to the com- 
mons. Cranmer, tho’ engaged for many years in an oppofite party to Norfolk, 
and tho’ he had received many and great injuries from him, would have no hand 
in fo unjuft a profecution, and he retired to his feat at Croydon*. The King was 
now approaching faft towards his end; and fearing left Norfolk fhould efcape 
him, he fent a meflage to the commons, by which he defired them to haften the 
bill, on pretence, that Norfolk enjoyed-the dignity of earl marfhal, and it was 
neceflary to appoint another, who might officiate at the enfuing ceremony of in- 
ftalling his fon, prince of. Wales. The obfequious commons obeyed his directi- 
ons, tho’ founded on fo frivolous a pretence; and the King, having affixed the 
royal affent to the bill by commiffioners, iffued orders for the execution of Nor- 
folk on the morning of the twenty ninth of January. But news being carried 
to the Tower, that the King himfelf had expired that night, the lieutenant de- 
ferred the execution of the warrant, and it was not thought advifable by the 
council, to begin a new reign by the death of the greateft nobleman in the king- 
dom, who had been condemned by a fentence fo unjuft and tyrannical. 


Tur King’s health had been long in a very declining condition ; but for feveral 
days all thofe near him plainly faw his end approaching. He was become fo 
froward, that no one durft inform him of his condition ; and as fome perfons, 
during this reign, had undergone the punifhment of traitors for foretelling the 
King’s death +, every one was afraid, left, in the trarfports of his fury, he might, 
on this pretence, infliG death on the author of fuch friendly intelligence. At laft, 
Sir Anthony Denny ventured to difclofe to him the fatal fecret, and exhorted 
him to prepare for the fate which was awaiting him. He expreffed his refigna- 


* Burnet, vol. i. p. 348. Fox. . + Lanquet’s Epitome of chronicles in the year 1541. 
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tion ; and defired that Cranmer might be fent for: But’before that prelate arri- Chap. VII, 


ved, he was fpeechlefs, tho’ he feemed ftill to retain his fenfes. Cranmer de- 
fired him to give fome fign of his dying in the faith of Chrift: He fqueezed 


his hand, and immediately expired, after a reign of thirty-feven years and nine Death of the 
> } Ss y ¥ 4 
King. 


months ; and in the fifty-fixth year of his age. 

Tue King had made his will near a month before his deceafe; where he con- 
firmed the deftination of Parliament, in leaving the crown firft to prince Edward, 
then to the lady Mary, next to the lady Elizabeth: The two princeffes he ob- 
liged, under the penalty of forfeiting their title to the crown, not to marry with- 
out the confent of the council, which he appointed for the government of his 
minor fon. After his ownchildren, he fettled the fucceffion on Frances Bran- 
don, marchionefs of Dorfet, eldeft daughter to his fifter, the French Queen ; 
then on Eleonor, countefs of Cumberland, the fecond daughter. In paffing 
over the pofterity of the Queen of Scots, his eldeft fifter, he made ufe of the 
power obtained from Parliament; but as he fubjoined, that after the failure of 
the French Queen’s pofterity, the crown fhould defcend to the next lawful heir, 
it afterwards became a queftion, whether thefe words could be applied to the 
Scottifh line. It was thought, that thefe princes were not the next heirs after 
the houfe of Suffolk, but before that houfe, and that Henry, by expreffing him- 
felf in this manner, meant entirely toexclude them. The late injuries which he 
had received from the Scots, had irritated him extremely againft that nation; 
and he maintained to the laft that character of violence and caprice, by which 
his life had been fo much diftinguifhed. Another circumftance of his will may 
fuggeft the fame reflection with regard to the ftrange contrarieties of his temper 
and conduct: He left money for mafles to be faid for delivering his foul from 
purgatory ; and tho’ he deftroyed all thofe inftitutions, eftablifhed by his anceftors, 
and others, for the benefit of bzir fouls, and had even left the doctrine of purgato- 
ry doubiful in all the articles of faith which he publifhed during his latter years, 
he was yet determined, when matters came to the laft, to take care, at leaft, of 
his own future repofe, and to adhere to the fafer fide of the queftion *. 


Ir is difficult to give a juft fummary of this prince’s qualities : He was 0.113, charaGer. 


different from himfelf in different parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked 
by lord Herbert, his hiftory is his beft character and defcription. The abfolute, 
uncontrouled authority which he maintained at home, and the regard which he 
acquired among foreign nations, are circumftances which entitle him to the ap- 
pellation of a great prince ; while his tyranny, and cruelty, feem to exclude him 


* See his will in Fuller, Heylin, and Rymer, p. 110, There is no reafonable ground to fufpec 
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Chap. VII. from the character of a good one. He poffeffed, indeed, great vigour of mind, 


1547. 


which qualified him for exercifing dominion over men; courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility : And tho’ thefe qualities lay not always under the guid- 
ance of a regular and folid judgment, they were accompanied with good parts, 
and an extenfive capacity ; and every one dreaded a conteft with a man who was 
known never to yield, or to forgive, and who, in every controverfy, was deter- 
mined, either to ruin himfelf or his antagonift. A catalogue of his vices would 
comprehend many of the worft qualities incident to human nature: Violence, 
cruelty, profufion, rapacity, injuftice, obftinacy, arrogance, bigotry, prefump- 
tion, caprice: But neither was he fubject to all thefe vices in the moft extreme 
degree, nor was he, at intervals, altogether devoid of virtues: He was fincere, 
open, gallant, liberal, and capable at leaft of atemporary friendfhip and attach- 
ment. In this refpeét he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his times ferved 
to difplay his faults in their full light : The treatment which he met with from 
the court of Rome provoked him to violence; the danger of a revolt from his 
{uperftitious fubjects, feemed to require the moft extreme feverity. But it muft, 
at the fame time, be acknowledged, that his fituation tended to throw an additi- 
onal luftre on what was great and magnanimous in his character: The emulation 
between the emperor and the French King, rendered his alliance, notwithftand- 
ing his impolitic conduct, of great importance in Europe: The extenfive powers 
of his prerogative, and the fubmiffive, not to fay flavifh, difpofition of his Par- 
liament, made it the more eafy for him to affume and maintain that entire do- 
minion by which his reign is fo much diftinguifhed in the Englifh hiftory. 

Ir may feem a little extraordinary, that notwithftanding his cruelty, his ex- 
tortion, his violence, his arbitrary adminiftration, this prince not only acquired 
the regard of his fubjects; but never was the object of their hatred: He feems 
even in fome degree to have pofleffed, to the laft, their love and affection *. His 
exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to captivate the multitude: His 
magnificence and perfonal bravery rendered him illuftrious in vulgar eyes: And 
it may be faid, with truth, that the Englifh in that age, were fo thoroughly fub- 
dued, that, like eaftern flaves, they were inclined to admire even thofe acts of 
violence and tyranny, which were exercifed over themfelves, and at their own 
expence. 

Wiru regard to foreign ftates, Henry appears long to have {fupported an inter- 
courfe of friendfhip with Francis, more fincere and difinterefted than ufually 
takes place between neighbouring princes. Their common jealoufy of the em- _ 
peror Charles, and fome refemblance in their characters, (tho’ the comparifon is 


* Strype, vol. i. p. 389. 
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extremely to the advantage of the French monarch) ferved as the cementof their 
mutual amity. , Francis is faid to have been affected with the King’s death, and 
to have expreffed much regret for the lofs. His own health began to decline : 
He foretold, that he fhould not long furvive his friend *: And he died in about 
two months after him. 


Tuere were ten Parliaments fummoned by Henry the eighth, and twenty- 
three feffions held. The whole time in which thefe Parliaments fat during this 
long reign, exceeded not three years and ahalf. It amounted not to a year dur- 
ing the firft twenty years. The innovations in religion obliged him afterwards 
to call thefe affemblies more frequently : But tho’ thefe were the moft important 
tranfactions that ever fell under the cognizance of Parliament, their devoted at- 
tachment to Henry’s will, joined to their earneft defire of returning foon to their 
country feats, produced a very quick difpatch of the bills, and made the feffions of 
fhort duration. All the King’s. caprices were, indeed, blindly complied with, 
and no regard was payed to the fafety or liberty of the fubje&t. — Befides the vio- 
lent profecution of whatever he was pleafed to call herefy, the laws of treafon 
were multiplied beyond all former precedent. Even words to the difparagement 
of the King, Queen, or royal iffue, were fubjected to that penalty ; and fo little 
care was taken in framing thefe rigorous ftatutes, that they contain obvious con- 
tradictions ; infomuch, that, had they been ftrictly executed, every man, with- 
out exception, muft have fallen under the penalty of treafon. By one ftatute +, 
for inftance, it was declared treafon to affert the validity of the King’s marriage, 
either with Catherine of Arragon, or Anne Boleyn: By another }, it was trea- 
fon to fay any thing to the difparagement or flander of the princeffes, Mary and 
Elizabeth ; and to call them fpurious, would, no doubt, be conftrued to their 
flander. Nor would even a profound filence with regard to thefe delicate points, 
be able to fave a perfon from fuch penalties. For by the former ftatute, whoever 
refufed to anfwer upon oath to any point contained in that act, was fubjeéted to 
the pains of treafon. The King, therefore, needed only to propofe to any one 
a queftion with regard to the legality of either of his firft marriages: If the per- 
fon was filent, he was a traytor by law: If he anfwered, either in the negative or 
in the affirmative, he was no lefs atraytor. So monftrous were the inconfiftencies, 
which arofe from the furious paffions of the King, and the flavifh obedience of his 
Parliaments. It is hard to fay, whether thefe contradictions were owing to Hen- 
ry’s precipitancy, or to a formed defign of tyranny. 

Ir may not be improper to recapitulate whatever is memorable in the ftatutes of 
this reign, whether with regard to police or commerce : Nothing can better 
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fhow the genius of the age than fuch a review of the laws. ‘Fhe abolition of 
the-ancient religion contributed much to the regular execution of juftice. While 
the catholic fuperftition fubfifted, there was no poffibility of punifhing any crimes. 
in the clergy : The church, would not allow the magiftrate to try the offences. 
of her members, and fhe-could not herfelf inflict any civil penalties upom them. 
But Henry reftrained thefe pernicious exemptions : The privilege of clergy was. 
abolifhed for the crimes. of petty treafon, murder, and felony, to all under the 
degree of a fubdeacon *. But the former fuperftition not only protected crimes 
in the clergy ; It exempted alfo the laity, from punifhment, by. affording them 
fhelter in the churches and fanétuaries. The Parliament reftrained thefe abufes.. 
It was. firft: declared, that no fanétuaries were allowed in cafes of high treafon + 5, 
next, in thofe of murder, felony, rapes, burglary, and petty treafon{: And it 
limited them in other particulars§, The only expedient employed to fupport 
the military fpirit during this age, was the reviving and extending fome old laws,. 
enacted for the encouragement-of archery,. on. which the defence of the kingdom 
was fuppofed very much to depend. Every man was ordered to.have a bow || : 
Buts were ordered'to be erected in every parifh ¢: And every bowyer was or- 
dered, for each bow of yew which he made, to make two of elm or wich, for 
the fervice of the common people **.. The ufe of crofs-bows and hand-guns. 
was alfo prohibited ++. What rendered the Englifh bowmen more formidable 
was, that they carried halberts with them,,by which they were enabled, upon: 
occafion, to engage in clofe fight with the enemy {{. Frequent mufters or ars 
rays were alfo made of the people, even during time of peace ;. and all men of. 
fubftance were obliged to have a. compleat fuit of armour or harnefs, as it 
was called §§. Fhe martial {pirit of the Englifh, during that age, rendered this 
precaution, it was thought, fufficient for the defence of the nations. and as the 
King had then an abfolute- power of. commanding the fervice of all his fubjects,. 
he could prefently,. in cafe of danger, appoint new officers, and levy regiments, 
and colleét an army. as numerous as he pleafed. Where no faétion or divifion 
prevailed among the people, there was no foreign power that ever dared to think. 
of invading. England, There is a faying of Francis the-firft,. which fhows the 
eftimation in which the nation was-held in Europe. ‘That magnanimous prince. 


_ boafted, that-notwithftanding the: combination of Charles and Henry againft: 


him, in the year-1524, he fhould be-able to defend himfelf. Spain, fays-he, has. 


* 23 Hen. VIII. ¢.1.. +. 26, Hen. VIII. c. 13-. t 32:Hen. VIII. c. 12, 
§°22 Hen, VUM. c.14. le3 Hen. VIN... 3. | Ibid. ** Thid: 
++ 3 Hen. VIL, q 23. tt Herbert. §§ Hall, fol. 234. Stowe, p.515. Holling-- 
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‘no money ; the Low Countries have no foldiers:. And as to England, my fron- Chap. VII. 


tier is ftrong on that fide*, The city of London alone could mufter fifteen 
thoufand men+. Difcipline, however, was an advantage wanting to thele troops ; 
tho’ the garrifon of Calais was a nurfery of officers ; and Tournay firftt, Bou- 
lougne afterwards, ferved to increafe the number. Every one, who ferved 
abroad, was allowed to alienate his Jands without paying any fees §. A general 
permiffion was granted to difpofe of land by will. The Parliament were fo 
little jealous of their privileges, (which indeed were at that time fcarce worth 
preferving) that there is an inftance ef one Strode, who, bécaufe he introduced 
into the lower houfe fome bill regarding tin, was very feverely treated by the Stan- 
nery courts of Cornwal: Heavy fines were impofed on him; and upon his refu- 
fal to pay, he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and uled in fuch 2 
manner as brought his life in danger : Yet all the notice which the Parliament took 
of this enormity, even in fuch an inferior court, was to enact, that no man could 
be queftioned afterwards for his conduct in parliament **, This prohibition, how- 
ever, muft only be extended tothe inferior courts: For as tothe King and privy 
council, and ftar-chamber, they were fcarce bound by any law. There is a 
bill of tonnage and poundage, which fhows what uncertain ideas the Parliament 
had formed both of their own privileges and of the rights of the fovereign ++, 
This duty had been voted to every King fince Henry the fourth, during the 
term of his own life: Yet Henry VIII. had already been allowed to levy it fix 
years without any law ; and tho’ there had been four parliaments affembled, no at- 
tention had been given either to grant it to him regularly, or reftrain him from 
levying it, At laft, the Parliament. refolved to give him that fupply ; but even 
in this conceffion, they fhow themfelves plainly at a lofs to determine whether 
they grant it, or whether he has a right of himfelf to levy it. They fay, that 
the impofition was made to endure during the natural life of the late King, and 
no longer: They yet blame the merchants who had not paid to the prefent King 
that duty: They obferve, that the law for tonnage and poundage was expired ; 
yet make no fcruple to call that impofition the King’s due: They affirm, 
that he had fuftained great and manifold loffes by thofe who had defraud- 
ed him of his duty: And to provide a remedy, they vote him that fupply dur- 
ing his life, and no longer. It is remarkable, that notwithftanding this Ja{t 
claufe, all his fucceffors, for more than a century, continued in the like irregular 
practice : If a practice may deferve that epithet, which all the world acquiefced 


* P. Daniel, + Hall, fol. 235. Hollingfhed, p. 547. Stowe, p. 577% { Hall; 
fol. 68. § 14.and 15 Hen. VIII. c. 15. | 34 and 35 Hen, VIII. c. 5. e4 Hen. 
VIII. c. 8. tt 6 Hen, VII. c. 14. 
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in, and which gave no offence. But when Charles the firft attempted to con- 
tinue in the famecourfe, which had-now received the fanétion of many genera- 
tions, fo much were the opinions of men altered, that a furious tempeft was ex- 
cited by it, and hiftorians, partial or ignorant, ftill reprefent that meafure as a 
moft violent and unprecedented enormity in that unhappy. prince. 

Tue King was allowed to make laws for Wales without confent of Parlia- 
ment *, With regard to England, the reftraint was little more than a formality. 

Tur foreign commerce of England, during this age, was moftly confined to 
the Netherlands. ‘The inhabitants of the Low Countries bought the Englifh 
commodities, and diftributed them into the other parts of Europe. Hence the 
mutual dependance of thefe countries on each other ; and the great lofs fuftain- 
ed by both, in cafe of a rupture. During all the variations of politics, the fove- 
reigns ufually avoided the coming to this extremity ; and tho’ the King bore a 
much greater friendfhip to Francis, the propenfity of the nation always lay to- 
wards the emperor. 

In 1528, hoftilities commenced between England and the Low Countries ; 
but were foon ftopt by mutual agreement. While the Flemings were not al- 
lowed to purchafe cloth in England, the Englifh merchants could not buy it of 
the cloathiers, and the cloathiers were obliged to difmifs their workmen, who be- 
gan to be tumultuous for want of bread. The cardinal, to appeafe them, fent 
for the merchants, and ordered them to buy cloth as ufual: They told him, that 
they could not difpofe of it as ufual; and notwith{tanding all his menaces, he 
could get no other anfwer from them +. An agreement was at laft made to con- 
tinue the commerce between the ftates, even during war. 

Tue foreign artificers in general much furpaffed the Englifh in dexterity, in- 
duftry, and frugality; and hence the violent animofity, which the latter, on ma- 
ny occafions, exprefled againft any of the former who were fettled in England. 
They had the affurance to complain, that all their cuftomers went to foreign 
tradefmen ; and in the year 1517, being moved by the feditious fermons of one 
Dr. Bele, and the intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, they raifed an infurrection. 
The apprentices, and others of the poorer fort, in London, began by breaking 
up the prifons, where fome perfons were confined for infulting foreigners. They, 
next proceeded to the houfe of Meutas, a Frenchman, much hated by them ; 
where they committed great diforders ; killed fome of his fervants, and plunder- 
ed his goods. The mayor could not appeafe them ; nor Sir Thomas More, late 
under fheriff, tho? extremely refpeéted in the city. They alfo threatned cardinal 


* 34 Hen. VU. + Hall, folio 174. 
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Wolfey with-fome infult; and he thought it neceffary to fortify his houfe, and Chap. VII. 


put himfelf on his guard. Tired at laft with thefe diforders, they difperfed them- 
felves ; and the earls of Shrewfbury and Surrey feized fome of them. A procla- 
mation was iffued, that women fhould not meet together to babble and talk, and 
that all men fhould keep their wives in their houfes. Next day the duke of Norfolk 
came into the city, at the head of thirteen hundred armed men, and made enquiry 
into the tumult. Bele and Lincoln, and feveral others, were fent to the Tower, 
and condemned for treafon, Lincoln, and thirteen more were executed. The 
other criminals, to the number of four hundred, were brought before the King 
with ropes about their necks, fell on their knees, and cried for mercy. Henry 
knew at that time how to pardon ; he difmiffed them all without further punifh- 
ment *. 

So great was the number of foreign artizans in the city, that at leaft fifteen 
thoufand Flemings alone were at one time obliged to leave it, by an order from 
the council, when Henry became jealous of their favour for Queen Catherine +. 
Henry himfelf confeffes, in an edict of the ftar-chamber, printed among the 
ftatutes, that the forcigners ftarved the natives; and obliged them from idle- 
nefs to have recourfe to theft, murder, and other enormitiest. He alfo afferts, 
that the vaft multitudes of the foreigners raifed the price of grain and bread §. 
And to prevent the increafe of the evil, all foreign artificers were prohibited to 
have above two foreigners in their houfe, either journeymen or apprentices, A 
like jealoufy arofe againft the foreign merchants ; and to comply with it, a law 
was enacted obliging all denizens to pay the duties impofed upon aliens ||, The 
Parliament had done better to have encouraged foreign merchants and artizans 
to come over to England ; which might have excited the emulation of the natives, 
and have improved their fkill. The prifoners in the kingdom, for debts and 
crimes, are afferted, in an act of parliament, to be fixty thoufand perfons and 


above **, 
Tuere is a remarkable claufe in a ftatute pafled near the beginning of this, 


reign ++, by which we might be induced to believe, that England was ex- 
tremely decayed from the flourifhing condition which it had attained in former 
times. It had been enacted in the reign of Edward the fecond, that no magi- 
ftrate in town or borough, who by his office ought to keep affize, fhould, dur- 
ing the continuance of his magiftracy, fell either in wholefale or retail, any 
wine or victuals. This law feemed very equitable, in order to prevent fraud or 

* Stowe, sos. Hollingfhed, 840, + Le Grand, vol, iii. p. 232., t 21 Hen 
VIII. § Ibid. ! 22 Hen, VILL, c. 8 ** 3 Hen. VIII. c.. 155 
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private views in fixing the affize: Yet the law is repealed in this reign: The rea- 
fon affigned is, that ‘* fince the making of that ftatute and ordinance, many and 
<< the moft part of all the cities, boroughs, and towns corporate, within the 
realm of England, are fallen in ruin and decay, and are not inhabited by mer- 
«« chants, and men of fuch fubftance as at the time of making that ftatute: For 
at this day, the dwellers and inhabitants of the fame cities and boroughs are 
commonly bakers, vintners, fifhmongers, and other victualers, and there re- 
main few others to bear the offices.” Men have fuch a propenfity to exalt paft 
times above the prefent, that it feems dangerous to credit this reafoning of the 
Parliament, without further evidence to fupport it. So different are the views in 
which the fame object appears, that fome may be inclined to draw an oppofite in- 
ference from this faé&t. A more regular police was eftablifhed in the reign of Hen- 
ry the eighth, than in any former period, and a ftricter adminiftration of juftice ; 
an advantage which induced the men of landed property to leave the provincial 
towns, and to retire into the country. Cardinal Wolfey, in a fpeech to the par- 
liament, reprefented it as a proof of the increafe of riches, that the cuftoms had 
increafed beyond what they were formerly *. ; 

Burt if there was really a decay of commerce and induftry, and populoufnefs 
in England, the ftatutes of this reign, except by abolifhing monafteries, and re- 
trenching holidays, a circumftance of confiderable moment, were not in other 
refpects well calculated to revive them. The fixing the wages of artificers was 
attempted +. Luxury in apparel was prohibited, by repeated ftatutes{; and 
probably without fuccefs. The chancellor and other minifters were empowered 
to fix the price of poultry, cheefe, and butter §. A ftatute was even paffed to 
fix the price of beef, pork, mutton, and veal{|. Beef and pork were ordered 
+o be fold at a halfpenny a pound : Mutton and veal at a halfpenny half a far- 
thing. The preamble of the ftatute fays, that thefe four {pecies of butcher’s meat 
were the food of the poorer fort. ‘This act was afterwards repealed **, 
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Tue practice of depopulating the country, by abandoning tillage, and throw- 
ing the lands into pafturage, ftil] continued ++; as appears by the new laws 
which were enacted againft that practice. The King was entitled to half the 
rents of the Jand, where any farm houfes were allowed to go to decay [{. The 
unfkilful hufbandry was probably the caufe why the proprietors found no profit in 
tillage. The number of theep allowed to be kept in one flock, was reftrained to 


* Hall, folio 110. + 6 Hen. VHI. c..3. t 1 Hen. VIL. c.14. 6 Hen. VU. 
c, t.. -7 Hen, VII. .c.-7. § 25. Hen, VIII..c. z. || 24 Hen. VIII. c. 3. 
** 93 Hen. VIII c. 11. tt Strype, vol. i. p. 392. tf 6 Hen. VII. ¢. 5. 
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two thoufand *, Sometimes, fays the ftatute, one proprietor or farmer would Chap. VIF. 


Keep a flock of twenty-four thoufand. It is remarkable, that the Parliament 
afcribes the increafing price of fheep and mutton, to this increafé of theep: Be- 
caufe, fay they, the commodity being got into few hands, the price of it is raifed 


at pleafure-+. It is probable, that the effect proceeded from the daily increale- 


of money: For it is impoffible, that fuch a commodity could be monopolized. 
Intereft was fixed during this reign at ten per cent f, 

Some laws were made with regard to beggars and vagabonds § ; one of the 
circumftances in: government, which humanity would moft powerfully recom- 
mend to a benevolent legiflator 5: which feems, at firft fight, the moft eafily ad- 
jufted ; and which is yet.the moft difficult to fettle in fuch a manner, as to at- 
tain the end without deftroying induftry. The convents formerly were a fupport 
to the poor ; but at the fame time tended to encourage idlenefs and beggary. 

Henry, as he poffefled himfelf fome talents for letters, was an encourager o 
them in others. He founded Trinity college in Cambridge, and gave it very 
ample endowments. Wolfey founded Chrift Church in Oxford, and intended to 
call it Cardinal college : But upon his fall, which happened before he had en- 
tirely finifhed his fcheme, the King feized all the revenues; and this violence, 
above all the other misfortunes of that great minifter, is faid to have given him 
the greateft anxiety and concern |. But Henry afterwards reftored the revenues 
of the college, and only changed the name. The cardinal founded in Oxford 
the firft chair for teaching Greek; and this novelty rent that univerfity into the 
moft violent factions, which frequently came to blows. The ftudents divided 
themfelves into parties, which. bore the names of Greeks and Trojans, and fome- 
times fought with as great animofity as was formerly exercifed by thofe hoftile na- 
tions; A new and more correct method of pronouncing Greek being introduced 
into the univerfities, it divided alfo the Grecians themfelves into parties ; and it 
was remarked that the catholics favoured the former pronunciation, the pro- 
teftants gave countenance to the new. Gardiner employed the authority of the 
King and Council to fupprefs innovations in this particular, and to preferve the 
old found to the greek alphabet. ° The-rife of the Greek language in Oxford, ex- 
cited the emulation of Cambridge **. Wolfey intended to have enriched the li- 
brary of his college at Oxford, with copies of all the manufcripts that were in 


£.: 
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the Vatican ++.. ‘The countenance given to letters by.this King and his minifters,.. 
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contributed to render learning fafhionable in England ; and Erafmus {peaks Pith 
great fatisfaction of the general regard paid by the nobility and gentry of that 
kingdom to men of knowledge *. It is needlefs to be particular in mentioning 
the writers of this reign, or of the preceeding. There is no man in that age, 
who had the leaft pretenfion to be ranked among our claffics. Sir Thomas More, 
tho’ he wrote in Latin,° feems to come the neareft to that character, 
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EDWARD VI. 


CHAS? yd. 


State of the regency. Innovations in the regency. 
tector. Reformation compleated. Gardiner’s _ oppofition. 
Foreign affairs. Progrefs of the reformation in Scotland. 
Affaffination of cardinal Beaton. Condu& of the war with Scot- 

rtand. Battle of Pinkey. A Parliament. Farther progrefs 
of the reformation. Affairs of Scotland. Young Queen of Scots 
jent into France. Cabals of Lord Seymour-——Dudley earl of 
Warwick. A Parliament.—— Attainder of Lord Seymour. 
Hits execution. Ecclefiaftical affairs. 


Somerfet pro- 


HE late King, by the regulations, which he impofed on the Govern- ys c4y, 
ment of his infant fon, as well as by the limitations of the fucceffion, State of the 
had projected to reign even after his deceafe; and he imagined, that™8°"° 
his minifters, who had always been fo obfequious to him during his 

life-time, would never afterwards depart from the plan which he had traced out 
to them. He fixed the majority of the Prince at the completion of his. eigh- 
teenth year; and as Edward was at prefent only a few months paft nine, he ap- 
pointed fixteen executors; to whom, during the minority, he entrufted the go- 

Vou. Il. Pp vernment 
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Chap. I, vernment of the King and kingdom. Their names were Cranmer, archbifhop 
1547. of Canterbury ; lord Wriothefely, chancellor; lord St. John, great mafter; lord 
Ruffel, privy feal ; the earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; vifcount Lifle, admiral ;. 
Tonftal, bifhop of Durham ; Sir Anthony Brown, matter of horfe ; Sir William 
Paget, fecretary of ftate: Sir Edward North, chancellor of the court of aug- 
mentations; Sir Edward Montague, chief juftice of. the common pleas; judge 
Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William Herbert, chief gentleman of the 
privy chamber ; Sir Edward Wotton, treafurer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean 
of Canterbury. ‘To thefe fixteen executors, with whom was entrufted the whole 
regal authority, were added twelve counfellors, who poffeffled no immediate 
power, and could only afift with their advice, when any affair was laid before 
them. ‘The council was compofed of the Earls of Arundel and Effex; Sir Tho-~ 
mas Cheyney, treafurer of the houfehold ;. Sir John Gage comptroller; Sir An- 
thony Wingfield, vice chamberlain; Sir William Petre, fecretary of ftate ; Sir 
Richard Rich, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas: Seymour, Sir 
Richard Souchwel, and Sir Edmund Peckham*, The ufual caprice of Henry 
appears fomewhat in. this nomination ; while he appointed feveral perfons of infe- 
rior {tation among his executors, and gave only the place of counfellor to a per- 
fon of fuch high rank as the earl. of Arundel, and to Sir Thomas Seymour, the 

King’s uncle. 
Innovations Bur the firft aét of the executors and counfellors was to depart from. the defti- 
— regen ation of the late King in a materialarticle. No fooner were they met, than it 
was fuggefted, that the government would lofe its dignity, for want of fome 
head, who might reprefent the royal majefty, who might receive addrefles from 
foreign ambaffadors, to whom difpatches from Englith minifters. abroad migl=be 
carried, and whofe.name might be employed in all orders and. proclamations : 
And as the king’s will feemed to labour under a defect. in this ‘particular, it was 
concluded neceflary to fupply it by chufing a protector » who, tho’ he fhould pof- 
fefs all the exterior fymbols of royal dignity, fhould yet be bound, in every exer- 
cife of power, to follow the opinion of the executors +. This propofal was very 
difagreeable to chancellor Wriothefely. That magiftrate, aman of an active 
fpirit-and high ambition, found himfelf, by his office, entitled to the firft rank in 
the regency after the primate: and, as he knew that that prelate had no talent 
nor. inclination for ftate affairs, he hoped, that the direétion of public bufinefs 
would of courfe devolve in a great meafure upon himfelf. He oppofed, therefore, 
this. propofal of chufing a protector 5 and-reprefented that innovation as an infringe- 
ment of the King’s will, which, being corroborated by act of parliament, ought 


* Strype’s Memor, vol, ii. p. 457+ + Burnet,-voli ii, p. 5. 
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in evety thing to be a law to them, and could not be altered but by the fame au- 
thority, which had eftablifhed it. The executors and counfellors were moftly 
courtiers, who had been raifed by Henry’s favour, not men of high birth or great 
dependances; and as they had been fufficiently accuftomed to fubmiffion during 
the reign of the late monarch, and had no pretenfions to govern the nation by 
their own authority, they acquiefced the more willingly in a propofal, which 
feemed calculated for preferving public peace and tranquillity. It being therefore 
agreed to name a protector, the choice fell of courfe on the earl of Hartford, 
who, as he was the King’s maternal uncle, was ftrongly interefted in his fafety ; 
and having no claims to inherit the crown, could never have any feparate intereft, 
which might engage hinrto endanger Edward’s perfon or his authority *. The 
public were informed by proclamation of this change in the adminiftration ; and 
difpatches were fent to all foreign courts to give them intimation of it. All thofe 
pofleffed of any office, refigned their former commiffions, and took out new 
ones in the.name of the young King. ‘The bifhops themfelves were conftrained 
to makea like fubmiffion, Care was taken to infert in their new commifiions, 
that they held their office during pleafuret: And it is there exprefly affirmed, 
that all manner of authority and jurifdiction, as well ecclefiaftical as civil, is ori- 
ginally derived from the crown f. 

Tue executors fhowed in their next meafure, a more fubmiffive deference to 
Henry’s will: becaufe many of them found their own account init. The late 
King had intended, before his death, to make a new creation of nobility, in or- 
der to fupply the place of thofe who had fallen by former attainders, or the failure 
of ifue; and that he might.enable the perfonsto fupport their new dignity, he 
had refolved. either to beftow eftates on them, or advance them to higher offices. 
He had even gone fo far as to inform them of this refolution ; and in his will, he 
charged his executors to make good all his promifes §. That they might afcer- 
tain. his intentions in the moft authentic manner, Sir William Paget, Sir Antho- 
ny Denny, and Sir William Herbert, with whom Henry had always converfed 
sn a familiar manner, were called before the board of regency: and having gi- 
ven evidence of what they knew concerning the King’s promifes, their teftimo- 
ny was relied on, and the executors proceeded to the fulfilling thefe engagements. 
Hartford was created duke of Somerfet, marfchal and lord treafurer; Wrio- 
thefely, earl of Southampton; the earl of Effex, marquifs of Northampton ; 
vifcount Lifle, earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of Sud- 

* Heylin, Hitt. Ref. Edw, VI. + Collier, vol. ii, p. 218. Burnet, vol, ii, p. 6. Strype’s 
Mem. of Cranm, p. 141. { Strype’s Mem. of Cranm. p. 141. §. Fuller, Heylin, and Rymer. 
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ley, and admiral: Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, Sir Edward Shef- 
field, accepted the title of baron *: Several, to whom the fame dignity was offer- 
ed, refufed it; becaufe the other part of the King’s promife, the beftowing 
eftates on thefe new noblemen, was deferred till a more convenient Opportunity. 
Some of them, however, particularly Somerfet the protector, were, in the mean 
time, endowed with fpiritual preferments, deaneries and prebends. For, among 
many other invafions of ecclefiaftical privileges and properties, this irregular 
practice, of beftowing fpiritual benefices on laymen, began now to prevail. 

Tue earl of Southampton had always been engaged in an oppofite party to 
Somerfet; and it was not likely that faétions, which had fecretly prevailed, even 
during the arbitrary reign of Henry, fhould be fuppreffed in the weak admini- 
ftration, which ufually attends a minority. The former nobleman, that he might 
have the greater leifure for attending to ftate-affairs, had, of himfelf, and from 
his own authority, put the great feal in commiffion, and had impowered four 
lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, Oliver, and Bellafis, to execute in his abfence, 
the office of chancellor. This meafure feemis very exceptionable ; and the more 
fo, as two of the commiffioners being canonifts, the lawyers fufpected, that, by 
this nomination, the chancellor had intended to difcredit the common law. Com- 
plaints were made to the council; who, influenced by the proteétor, gladly laid 
hold of this opportunity to deprefs Southampton. They confulted the judges 
with regard to fo unufual a cafe, and received for anfwer, that the commiffion was 
legal, and that the chancellor, by his prefumption in granting it, had juftly 
forfeited the feals, and was even liable to punifhment. The council fummoned him 
to appear before them; and tho” he maintained, that he held his office -by the 
late King’s will, founded on an act of parliament, and could not Iofe it without 
a trial before the Parliament; that if the commiffion, which he had granted, was 
found illegal, it might be declared null and void, and all the ill confequences of 


“jt be eafily remedied ; and that the depriving him of the feals for an error of this 


nature, was a precedent by which any other innovation might be authorized; 
the council, notwithftanding all thefe topics of defence, declared that he had 
forfeited his office; that a fine fhould be impoféd upon him; and that he fhould 
be confined to his own houfe during pleafure +. 

To’ the removal of Southampton increaféd the protector’s authority, as well 
as tended to fupprefs factions in the regency : yet was not Somerfet contented 
with this advantage: His ambition carried him to feek ftill farther acquifitions, 
On pretence, that the vote of the executors, chufing him protector, was not a fufG- 


* Stowe’s Annals, p. 594. + Hollingthed, p. 979. 
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cient foundation for his authority, he procured a patent from the young King, by 
which he intirely overturned the will of Harry the eighth, produced a total revo- 
lution in the government, and may feem even to have fubverted all the laws of 
the kingdom. He named himfelf protector with full regal power, and appoint- 
ed acouncil, confifting of all the former counfellors, and all the executors ex- 
cept Southampton: He referved a power of naming any other counfellors at plea- 
fure: And he was bound to confule with fuch only as he thought proper. The 
protector and his council were likewife impowered to act at difcretion, and to exe- 
cute whatever they thought ferviceable to the government, without incurring any 
penalty or forfeiture from any law, ftatute, proclamation, or ordinance whatfo- 
ever *. Even had this patent been lefs exorbitant in its conceffions, and had it 
been drawn by directions from the executors appointed by Henry, its legality 
might juftly be queftioned ; fince it feems effential to a trutt of this nature to be 
exercifed by the perfons intrufted, and not to admit of a delegation to. others: 
But as the patent, by its very tenor, where the executors are not fo much as 
mentioned, appears to have been furreptitioufly obtained from a minor King, the 
protectorfhip of Somerfet was a plain ufurpation, which it js impoffible by any 
arguments to juftify. The connivance, however, of the executors, and their 
prefent acquiefcence in the new eftablifhment,, made it be univerfally fubmitted tos 
and as the young Kingdifcovered an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was alfo,. 
in the main, a-man of moderation and probity, no objections were made to his. 
power and title. All men of fenfe, likewife, who faw the nation divided by the 
religious zeal of the oppofite fects, thought it the more neceffary to intruft the 
government to.one perfon, who might check the exorbitancies of party, and in- 
fure the public tranquillity. And tho’ fome claufes of the patent feemed to im- 
ply a formal fubverfion of all liberty or limited government, fo little jealoufy was. 
then ufually entertained on that head, that no exception was ever taken at bare 
claims or pretenfions of this nature, advanced by any perfon poflefled of fovereign. 
power, The actual.exercife alone of arbitrary adminiftration, and that in many. 
and great and flagrant and unpopular inftances, was able fometimes. to. give fome 
umbrage to the nation. 
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Tux’ extenfive authority and imperious. character of Henry, had retained the Reformation 
partizans of both religions in fubjection ; but upon his decgafe, the hopes. of the-compleated,. 


proteftants,, and the fears of the catholics began to revive, and the zeal of -thefe 
parties produced every where difputes and animofities, the ufual preludes of more: 
fatal divifions. The proteéter had long been regarded as the fecret partizan of the 
reformers; and being now freed from reftraint, he {crupled not to exprefs his in 


® Burnet, vol. ii, Records, N°. 6. 
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tention of correcting all the abufes of the ancient religion, and of adopting flill 

more of the proteftant innovations. He took care, that all the perfons, to whom 

he intrufted the King’s education, fhould be attached to the fame principles ; and 

as the young Prince difcovered a zeal for every kind of literature, efpecially the 

theological, far beyond his tender years, all men forefaw, in the courfe of his reign, , 
the total abolition of the catholic faith ; and they early began to declare themfelves , 
in favour of thofe tenets, which were likely to become in the end entirely preva-. 
lent. After Southampton’s fall; few members of the council feemed to retain 

any attachment to the Romifh communion; and moft of the counfellors appear- 

ed even fanguine in forwarding the progrefs of the reformation. The riches 

which moft of them had acquired from the fpoils of the clergy, induced them to 

widen the breach between England and Rome; and by eftablifhing a contrariety 

of fpeculative tenets, as well as of difcipline and worlhip, to render a coalition 

with the mother church altogether impracticable *. Their rapacity alfo, the chief 

fource of their ‘reforming fpirit, was excited by the profpeét of pillaging the 

fecular, as they had. already done the regular clergy ; and they knew, that, while 

apy fhare-of the old principles remained, or any regard to the ecclefiaftics, they 

never could hope to fucceed in their pretenfions. 


Tix numerous and burthenfome fuperttitions, with which the Romifh church 
was loaded, had thrown many of the reformers, by the fpirit of eppofition, into 
an enthufiaftic ftrain of devotion; and all rites, ceremonies, pomp, order, and 
exterior obfervances were zealoufly abolifhed by them, as hindrances of their fpi- 
ritual contemplations, and obftruétions to their immediate converfe with heaven. 
Many circumftances concurred to inflame this daring fpirit; the novelty itfelf of 
sheir doétrines, the triumph of making profelytes, the furious perfecutions to 
which they were expofed, their animofity againft the antient tenets and practices, 
and the neceflity of procuring the concurrence of the laity, by depreffing the hi- 
erarchy, and by tendering to them the plunder of the ecclefiaftics. Wherever the 
reformation prevailed over the oppofition of civil authority, this genius of religion 
appeared in its full extent, and was attended with confequences, which, tho’ lefs: 
durable, were, for fome time, no lefs dangerous than thofe which were connected 
with the ancient fuperftition. But as the magiftrate took the lead in England, 
the tranfition was more gradual ; much of the ancient religion was ftill preferved ; 
and areafonable degree of fubordination was retained in difcipline, as well as fome: 
pomp, order, and ceremony in public worfhip. 

Tue protector, in his fchemes for advancing the reformation, had always re- 
courfe to the councils of Cranmer; who, being a man of moderation and pru- 


* Goodwin's Annals, Heylin, 
dence, 
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dence, was averfe to all violent changes, and determined to bring over the people, 
by infenfible innovations, to that fyftem of doétrine and difcipline, which he 
deemed the moft pure and perfeét. He probably alfo forefaw, that a fyftem, 
which carefully avoided the extremes of reformation, was likely to be moft lafts 
ing ; and that a devotion, merely fpiritual, was fitted only for the firll fervours 
of a new feé, and upon the relaxation of thefe naturally gave place to the inroads of 
fuperftition. He feems therefore to have intended the eftablifhment of a hierarchy, 
which, being fuited to a great and fettled government, might ftand as a perpetual 
barrier againft Rome, and might retain the reverence of the people, even after 
their enthufiaftic zeal was diminifhed or entirely evaporated. 

Tue perfon, who oppofed, with greateft authority, any farther advances towards 
reformation, was Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter, who, tho’ he had not ob- 
tained a place in the counfel of regency, on account of fome late difgufts, which 
he had given to Henry, was entitled, by his age, experience, and capacity, to 


Chap. I. 
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the higheft truft and confidence of his party. This prelate continued ftill to Gardiner’ 
magnify the great wifdom and learning of the late King, which weré generally °ppolition. 


and fincerely admired by the nation; and he infifted on the prudence of perfe- 
vering, at leaft till the young King’s majority, in the ecclefiaftical model, efta: 
blifhed by that great monarch, He defended the ufe of images,. which were now 
very openly attacked by the proteftants; and he reprefented them as ferviceable 
in maintaining a fenfe of religion among the illiterate multitude *, He even 
deigned to write an apology for holy wayer, which bifhop Ridley had decried in a 
fermon ; and he maintained, that, by the power of the Almighty, it might be ren- 
dered an inftrument of doing good; as:much as the fhadow of St. Peter, the hem 
of our Saviour’s garment, or the fpittle and clay laid upon the eyes of the blind +; 
Above all, he infifted, that the laws ought to be obferved, that the conftitution 


ought to be preferved inviolate, and that it was dangerous to follow the will of the 


fovereign, in oppofition to an act of parliament f. 

Bur tho’ there remained at that time in England an idea of laws and a confti« 
tution, fufficient at. leaft to furnifh a topic of argument to fuch as were difcon- 
tented with the prefent exercife of authority ; this plea could’ fcarcely, in the 
prefent cafe, be maintained with any plawfibiliry by Gardiner. An act of par- 
liament had invefted. the crown with a legiflative power ; and’ royal: proclama- 
tions, even during a minority, were armed with the force and authority of laws. 
The protector, finding himfelf fupported by this ftatute, was determined to em- 


sley his influence in favour of the reformers; and having fufpended, during the- 
I 5 2 aoe 


interval, the authority of the bifhops,-he appointed a general vifitation to’ be: 


* Fox, vol..ii, p. 712. -f Fox, vol. ii..p.724- } Collier, vol. ii, p.'2288 Fox,. vol. ii. 
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made in all the diocefes of England *. The vifitors confifed of a mixture of 
clergy and laity, and had fix circuits affignedthem. ‘The chif purpofe of their 
inftruétions was, befides correéting immoralities and irregulaities in the clergy, 
to abolifh the antient fuperftitions, and to bring the difciplineand worfhip fome- 
what nearer the practice of the reformed churches. . The mocration of Somerfet 
and Cranmer is apparent in the conduct of this delicate affir.. The vifitors 
were enjoined to retain for the prefent all images which had notbeen abufed to ido- 
latry; and to inftruét the people not to defpife fuch ceremoiies as were not yet 
abrogated, but only to beware of fome particular fuperftitions, fuch as the {prink- 
ling their beds with holy water, the ringing of bells, or ufing of bleffed candles, 
in order to drive away the devil +. 

But nothing required more the correcting hand of authority than the abufe of 
preaching, which was now generally employed, throughout Ingland, in defend- 
ing the antient practices and fuperftitions. The court of augnentations, in order 
to eafe the King of the annuities paid to monks, had commmly placed them.in - 
the vacant churches ; and thefe. men were led by intereft, aswell as inclination, 
to fupport thofe principles, which had been invented for the rofit of the clergy. 
Orders therefore were given to reftrain the topics of their fermns: Twelve homi- 
lies were publifhed, which they were enjoined to read to the pople: And all of 
them were prohibited, without exprefs permiffion, to preach ary where but in their 
parifh churches. The defign of this injunction was to throva reftraint on the 
catholic divines ; while the proteftant, by the grant of particuar licences, fhould 
be allowed unbounded liberty. : 

Bonner made fome oppofition to thefe meafures ; but don after retracted 
and acquiefced. Gardiner was more high-fpirited and moreteady. He repre- 
fented the peril of perpetual innovations, and the neceffity ¢ adhering to fome 
fyftem. ‘* ’Lis a dangerous thing,” faid he, ‘* to ufe toomuch freedom, in 
“¢ refearches of this kind. If you cut the old canal, the watr is apt to run fur- 
«* ther than you have a mind to. If you indulge the humar of novelty, you 
** cannot put a ftop to people’s demands, nor govern their idifcretions at plea- 
*¢ fure. For my part,”’ faid he, on another occafion, ‘* ny fole concern is to 
manage the third and laft act of my life with decency, ad to make a hand- 
** fome exit off the ftage. Provided this point is fecured,I am not folicitous 
** about the reft. 1 am already by nature condemned to cath: No man can 
** give me a pardon from this fentence; nor fo much as pncure mea reprieve. 
“* To fpeak my mind, and to a&t as my confcience direéts, re two branches of 
** liberty, which I can never part with. Sincerity in fpeeh, and integrity in 

* Mem. Cranm. p. 146, 147, &c. + Burnet, ve, ii, p. 28. 
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€¢ action, are ertertaining qualities: They will ftick by a man, when every thing Chap. ¥. 


“© elfe takes its Fave; and I muft not refign them upon any confideration. The 
** beft on it is, f I do not throw them away myfelf, no man can force them from 
** me: But if . give them up, then am I ruined by myfelf, and deferve to lofe 
‘* all my prefernents*.” This oppofition of Gardiner drew on him the indigna- 
tion of the coun:il; and he was fent to the Fleet, where he was ufed with fome 
harfhnefs and feierity. 

One of the clief objections, urged by Gardiner againft the new homilies, was 
that they defined with the moft metaphyfical precificn the doétrine of erace, and of 
juftification by fith ; points, he thought, which it was fuperfluous for any man to 
know exactly, aid which certainly much exceeded the comprehenfion of the vul- 
gar. A famousmartyrologift calls Gardiner, on account of this opinion, ‘* an in- 
“* fenfible afs, ard one that had no feeling of God’s fpirit in the matter of juftifi- 
** cation +.” ‘The meaneft proteftant imagined at that time, that he hada full 
comprehenfion ¢ all thofe myfterious doétrines, and he heartily defpifed the moft 
learned and knoving perfon of the antient religion, who acknowledged his igno- 
rance with regari tothem. Itis indeed certain, that the reformers were very for= 
tunate in their dotrine of juftification, and might venture to expect its fuccefs, in 
oppofition to allthe ceremonies, fhows, and fuperttitions of popery. By exalting 
Chrift and his‘fuferings, and renouncing all claim to independent merit in ourfelves, 
it was calculated to become popular, and coincided with thofe principles of pane- 
gyric and of felfabafement, which generally “have place in religion, 

Tonstat, bihop of Durham, having, as well as Gardiner, made fome op- 
pofition to the mw regulations, was difmiffed the council-board ;- but no farther 
feverity was, forthe prefent, exercifed againft’ him. He was a man of perfeé& 
moderation, andof the moft unexceptionable character in the kingdom. 


1547 


Tue fame relgious zeal which engaged Somerfet to promote the reformation Fore; nak 


ig 
o 


at home, led himto carry his attention to foreign countries ; where the interefts of fairs. 


the proteftants vere now expofed to the moft imminent danger. The Roman 
pontiff, with muh reluctance and after long delays, had at laft f{ummoned a ge- 
neral council, which was aflembled at Trent, and was employed in correcting the 
abufes of the chirch, and in afcertaining her doétrines. © The emperor, who de- 
fired to reprefs th power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over the prote- 
ftants, promotedthe former objeét of the council; the pope, who found ‘his own 
greatnefs fo deeply interefted, defired rather to employ them in the latter. He 


“ Collier, vol. ii, p.228. ex MS. Col. C, C. Cantab. Bibliotheca Britannica, article GARDINER. 
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gave inftructions to his legates, who prefided in the council, toprotract the de- 
bates, and to engage the theologians in altercations, and argumeits, and difputes 
concerning the nice points of faith, canvafled before them: A pllicy, which was 
fo eafy to be executed, that the legates found it rather neceffar: to interpofe, in 
order to appeafe the animofity of the divines, and bring them a laft to fome de- 
cifion*. The more difficult tafk for the legates was to moderateor divert the zeal. 
of the council for reformation, and to reprefs the ambition of he prelates, who 
defired to exalt the epifcopal authority on the ruins of the fovereia pontiff. Find- 
ing this humour become intraGtable, the legates, on. pretence tht the plague had 
broke out at Trent, transferred of a fudden the council to Bolosna, where, they 
hoped, it would be more under the direétion of his holinefs. 

Tue emperor, -no lefs than. the pope, had learned to make reigion fubfervient 
to his ambition and policy. He was refolved to. employ the imyutation of herefy 
as a pretence for fubduing the proteftant princes, and oppreflirg the liberties of 
Germany; but found it requifite to. cover his intentions. und a deep artifice, 
and to prevent the combination of his adverfaries. He fepanted the Palatine 
and the eleCtor of Brandenburgh from the proteftant confedcacy: He took 
arms againft the eleCtor of Saxony, and the landgrave of Hefit: By the fortune 
of war he made the former prifoner : He employed treachery nd prevarication 
againft the latter, and detained him captive, by breaking a fat-conduct which 
he had granted him. He feemed:to have reached the fummitof his ambition ;. 
and the German princes, who were aftonifhed with his fuccefs, were farther dif- 
couraged by the intelligence, which they had received, of tie death firft of 
Henry the eighth, then of Francis the firft, their ufual refouces in every cala- 
lamity }- 

Henry the fecond, who facceeded to the crown of Franc, was a prince of 
vigour and ability ; but lefs prompt-in his refolutions than Francis, and lefs.en- 
flamed with rivalfhip and animofity againft the emperor, Charle. Tho’ he fent 
ambaffadors to the princes of the Smalcaldic League, and pomifed them his 
proteGtion, he was unwilling, in the commencement of his reign, to hurry 
into a war againft fo great a power as that of the empero, and he thought 
that the alliance of thefe princes was a fure refource, which hecould:at any time 
lay hold of $. He was much governed by the duke of Guife ad the cardinal of 
Lorraine, brothers to the Queen dowager of Scotland, and hehearkened to their 
counfél, in chufing rather to give immediate affiftance to that artient ally, which, 
even before the death of Henry the eighth, had loudly clained the protection 
of the French monarchy. 


* Father Paul, lib. 2. + Sleidan. ¢ Pere Danil. 
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Tre hatrec between the two factions, the partizans of the antient and thofe 


of the new relgion, became every day more violent in Scotland ; and the refo- 
lution, which he cardinal primate had taken to employ the moft rigorous punifh- Progrefs of 
ments againft tie reformers, brought matters to a quick decifion. There was one tion in Scot. 
Withart, a geitleman by birth, who employed himéelf with great zeal in preach- land. 


ing againft theantient fuperftitions, and began to give alarm to the clergy, who 
were juftly terified with the danger of fome fatal revolution in religion. This 
man was muci celebrated for the purity of his morals, and for his extenfive 
learning : But hefe praifes cannot be much depended on; becaufe, we know, that, 
among the refcmers, feverity of manners ftood in place of many virtues; and the 
age was in genral fo ignorant, that moft of the priefts in Scotland imagined the 
New Teftamen to be a compofition of Luther’s, and afferted that the Old alone 
was the word of God *. But however the cafe may have been with regard to 
thofe eftimable qualities afcribed to Wifhart, he was ftrongly poffeffed with a 
defire of innovation; and he enjoyed thofe talents, which qualified him for be- 
coming a popilar preacher, and for feizing the attention and affections of the 
multitude. Tie magiftrates of Dundee, where he exercifed his miffion, were 
alarmed with his progrefs; and being unable or unwilling to treat him with 
rigour, they catented themfelves with denying him the liberty of preaching, and 
with difmiffinghim the bounds of their jurifdiCtion. Wifhart, moved with indig- 
nation, that thy had dared to reject the word of God, menaced them, in imita- 
tion of the antent prophets, with fome imminent calamity ; and he withdrew te 
the weft county, where he daily increafed the number of his profelytes. Mean- 
while, a plagui.broke out in Dundee ; and all men exclaimed, that the town had 
drawn down th vengeance of Heaven by banifhing the pious preacher, and that 
the peftilence vould never ceafe till they had made him attonement for their 


* Spotfwood, p75. The fame author, p. 92, tells us a tory, which confirms this charadler of the 
popifh clergy in Sceland. It became a great difpute in the univerfity of St. Andrews, whether the pater 
fhould be faid to Gd or the faints. The friars, who-knew in general that the reformers negleéted the 
faints, were deterrined to maintain their honour with great obftinacy, but they knew not upon what 
topics to found ther doctrine. Some held that the pater was {aid to God formaliter, and to faints mate- 
rialiter; others, tcGod principaliter, and to faints minus principaliter; others would have it ultimate 
and non u/timate : \ut the majority feemed to hold, that the pater was faid to God capiendo fri@e, and 
to faints capiendo arge, A fimple fellow, who ferved the fub-prior, thinking there was fome great 
Matter in hand, tht made the doctors hold fo many conferences together, afked him one day what 
the matter was ; th fub-prior anfwering, Tom, that wasthe fellow’s name, we cannot agree to whom the 
pater-nofler foould b faid. He fuddenly replied, Zo whom, Sir, fhould it be Jaid, but unto God? Then 
faid the fub-prior what foal] we do with the faints ? He anfwered, Give them Aves and Creeds 
enow in the devil’ name; for that may fuffice them, The anfwer going abroad, many faid, zhat be 
bad given a wifer ecifion than all the doctors had done with all their diftinétions, 
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offence againft him. No fooner did Withart hear of this change in.their dif- 
pofition, than he returned to them, and made them a new tender of his doétrine +. 
But left he fhould fpread the contagion by bringing multitudes together, he erected 
his pulpit on the top of a gate :: The infected ftood within-; the others without. 
And the preacher failed not, in fuch: a fituation,, to take advantage of the imme- 
diate terrors of the people, and to enforce his evangelical miffion F. 


Tue affiduity and fuccefs of Wifhart became an object of attention to cardinal 
Beaton; and he refolved, by the punifhment of fo celebrated a preacher, to 
Grike a terror into all other innovators. He engaged the earl of Bothwel to 
garrett him: in hig retirement; and to deliver him into his hands, contrary to a 
promife given by Bothwel to. that unhappy: man: And being poffefied of his 
prey, he conducted him to St. Andrews, where, after atrial; he condemned him 
to. the flames for herefy. Arran, the regent, was very irrefolute in -his temper ; 
and the cardinal, though he kad gained him to his party, found that he would 
not concur in the condemnation and execution of Wifhart. He determined 
therefore, without the -affiftance of the fecular arm, to bring that heretic to 
punifhment ; and he himfelf beheld from: his- windows the difmal fpectacle, 
Withart fuffered with the ufual patience ; but could not forbear remarking the 
triumph of his infulting enemy. He foretold, that in a few days he would in the 
very fame-place lie as low, as now he-was. exalted aloft, in-oppofition to true piety 
and religion {. 

Tus prophefy was probably the immediate caufe of the évent which it foretold: 
The difciples-of this martyr, enraged at the cruel execution, formed a confpiracy 
againft the cardinal; and having: aflociated to them Norman Lefly, who was 
difgufted on account of fome private quarrel, they conducted their enterprize 
with great fécrecy and fuccefs. Early-in the morning they entered the cardinal’s 
palace,, which he had ftrongly fortified ; and though they were not above fixteen 
perfens, they thruft out an hundred. tradefmen and fifty fervants, whom they 
feized feparately, before any fufpicion arofe of their intentions; and having fhut 
the gates, they proceeded: very deliberately:to execute their purpofe on the car- 
dinal. That prelate had. been, alarmed’ with the noife’ which he heard in the 
caftle; and had barricadoe’d the door. of. his chamber: But finding that they had 
brought fire in order. to force their way, and having obtained, .as.is believed, .a 
promife of life, he opened the door’; and reminding them, that he was a pricft,.. 
he conjured’them to fpare him, Two of the aflaffins rufhed upon him with. 
drawn fwords 3, but a, third, James Melvil,. more calm and more confiderate ine 
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villany, ftopped their cateer, and bid them reflect, that this facrifice was the 
work and judgment of God, and ought to be executed with the utmoft deliberas 
tion and gravity. Then turning the point of his-fword towards Beaton, he called 
to him, ‘* Repent thee, thou wicked:cardinal, of all thy fins and iniquities, bus 
“* efpecially of the murder of Wifhart, that inftrument: of God for the convere 
** fion of thefe lands: It is his death, which nowvcries vengeance upon thee: We 
“ are fent by God to inflict the deferved punifhment. For here,. before the Al- 
‘* mighty, I proteft, that it is neither hatred of thy perfon, nor love of thy 
“* riches, nor fear of thy, power, which moves: me to :feek thy death: But only 
** becaufe thou haft-been, and ftill remaineft, an obftinate enemy to Chrift Jefus, 
** and his holy gofpel.” Having fpoke thefe words, without: giving him leifure 
to finifh that repentance, to which he exhorted. him, he thruft him thro? the bo« 
dy ; and the cardinal. fell dead at his feet *. This murther was executed on the 
28th of May 1546. The affaffins being reinforced by their friends to the num- 
ber of an hundred and forty perfons, prepared themfelves for the defence of the 
caftle, and fent a meflenger to London, craving affiftance from Henry, That 
prince, tho’ Scotland was comprehended in.his peace with France, would not re- 
ject this opportunity of difturbing the government of that kingdom ;. and he 
agreed to take them under his protection. 

Ir was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that five fhort reigns had been fuc-= 
ceffively followed by as. many long minorities; and the execution of juftice; 
which the prince was beginning to. introduce, had been continually interrupted 
by the cabals, factions, and animofities of the great. But befides thefe inveterate 
and ancient evils, anew fource of diforder had: arifen, the difpures and conten= 


tions of theology, which were fufficient to difturb»the.moft fettled“government 5: 


and the death of the cardinal,; who was poffefled of ability and vigour, feemed 


much to weaken the hands of. the adminiftration. But the Queen dowager was 


a woman: of. uncommon talents and virtues ;.and fhe did-as much to fupport the 
government, and fupply the. weaknefs: of Arran, the governor, as could be ex~ 
pected inher fituation. A ftipulation was madé with the garrifon-of St, An= 
drews, that they fhould -furrender the caftle upon receiving a pardon, togethen 
with an abfolution from the pope; and that they fhould never afterwards be 


* Thefamous Scots reformer, John Knox, calls James Me'‘vil, p.€5, a man.moft gentle, and. 
moft modeft. It is very:horrid, but at the fame time, fomewhat amufing, to confidér the joy and ala- 
crity and pleafure,. which that-hiftorian difcovers in-his narration of! this affaffination > And icis rez 
roarkable,. that in-the firft edition of his-work,. thefe words-were printed) onsthe margin of the page, 
The godly Fa& and Words.of James, Mell, But the following editors retrenched them... Knox him- 


felf had no hand imthe murder of Beaton; but he afterwards joined the affaffins, and aflifted them. - 


ip. holding out the caftle. See Keith's Hift..of the Ref. of Scotland, p.43. 
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called in queftion for Beaton’s affalination. Meanwhile, till the pope’s abfolu- 
tion fhould arrive, fhe applied to France for fuccours ; and Henry fent her fome 
gallies, with a train of artillery, sommanded by Strozzi, prior of Capua. Be- 
fore the fiege of St. Andrews wasopened, the abfolution was fent to the garrifon, 
and they were required to furrende ; but becaufe the pope, among other exagge- 
rations of the cardinal’s murder, had faid, that he pardoned an unpardonable 
crime, the garrifon, fearing that iis expreffion was employed in order to enfnaré 
them, refufed to open their gates*. They were, however, foon obliged to de- 
part from their obftinacy: A gret breach was made in the walls: The plague 
broke out among them: And ftcing no hopes of fuccour from England, they 
furrendered to the French upon onditions, which werenot very fcrupuloufly ob- 
ferved to them. 


Tue protector of England, fofoon as the government was btought to-fome 
comipofure, made preparations for the attack of Scotland; and he was determined 
to execute, if poffible, that proj:ct, of uniting the two kingdoms by marriage, 
on which the late King had been o intent, and which he had recommended with ~ 
his dying breath to his executors. He raifed an army of 18,000 men, and equip- 
ped a fleet of fixty fail, one hal’ of which were fhips of war, the other loaded 
with provifions and ammunitior. He gave the command of the fleet to lord 
Clinton: He himfelf matched atthe head of the army, attended by the earl of 
Warwic. Thefe hoftile meafure were covered with a pretence of revenging 
fome depredations committed by the borderers; but befides, that the protector 
revived the ancient claim of the fuperiority of the Englifh crown over that of 
Scotland, he refufed to enter in negotiation on any other conditions than the 
marriage of the young Queen wih Edward. 

Tue protector publifhed a munifefto, in which he inforced all the arguments 
for that meafure. He faid, that nature feemed originally to have intended this 
iland for one empire; and havirg cut it off from all communication with foreign 
ftates, and guarded it by the oan, fhe had pointed out to the inhabitants the 
road to happinefs and fecurity: That the education and euftoms of the people 
concurred with nature; and bygiving them the fame language, and laws, and 
manners, had invited them to athorough union and coalition: That fortune had 
at laft removed ali obftacles, andhad prepared an expedient, by which they might 
become one people, without leaving any place for that jealoufy, either of honour 
or of intereft, to which rival nitions are naturally fo much expofed: That the 
crown of Scotland had devolvedto a female ; that of England to a male; and hap- 
pily, the two fovereigns, as of rank, were alfo of an age, the moft fuitable to 


* Knox, p. 75. Spotfwood, Buchanan. 
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each other: That the hottile difpofition, which prevailed between the nations, 
and which arofe from paft injuries, would foon be extinguifhed, after a long and 
fecure peace had eftablithed confidence between them: That the memory of for- 

ner miferies, which at prefent inflamed their mutual animofity, would:then ferve 
only to make them cherifh, with more paffion, a ftate of happinefs and tranquil- 
lity, fo long unknown to their anceftors: That, when hoftilities had ceafed be- 
tween the kingdoms, the Scots nobility, who were at prefent obliged to remain 
perpetually in a warlike pofture, would learn to cultivate the arts of peace, and 
would foften their minds to a love .of domeftic order and obedience : That as 
this fituation was defirable to both kingdoms, fo particularly to Scotland, which 
had been expofed to the greateft miferies from inteftine and foreign wars, and faw 
herfelf every moment in danger of lofing her independency, by the efforts of a 
richer and more powerful people: That tho” England had claims of fuperiority, 
fhe was willing to refign every pretenfion. for the fake of future peace, and defired 


Chap. J.. 
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an union, which would be the more fecure, as it would be concluded on terms: 


intirely equal: And that befides all thefe motives, pofitive engagements had 


been taken for the compleating this alliance, and the honour and good faith of 


the nation were pledged to fulfil what her intereft and fafety fo-loudly demand- 
ed *, 

SomersET foon found, that thefe remonftrances would have no influence; and: 
that the Queen dowager’s attachments to. F rance, and to.the catholic religion, 
would render ineffectual all negotiations for the intended marriage.. He found 
himfelf therefore obliged to try the force of arms,. and to.conftrain the Scots by 
neceflity to fubmit to a meafure, for which they feemed to. have entertained the 
moft incurable averfion. He paffed the borders at Berwic, and advanced to- 
wards Edinburgh, without meeting any refiftance for fome days, except from 
fome finall caftles, which were conttrained to furrender: at difcretion. The pro- 
tector intended. to have punithed the governor and garrifon of one of thofe caftles 
for their temerity in refifting fuch unequal force: But they eluded his anger by 
afking only a few hours refpite till they fhould prepare themfelves for death; af- 
ter which they found his ears more open to their applications for mercy +, 

Tue governor of Scotland had fummoned together the whole force of the 
kingdom ; and his army, double the number of the Englifh, had taken poft oa 
very advantageous ground, guarded by the banks of the Efke, about four miles 
from Edinburgh. The Englifh came within fight of them at Fafide; and after 
a fkirmifh between the horfe, where the Scots were worfted, and lord Hume 
dangeroufly wounded, Somerfet prepared himfelf for a. more decifive action. But 


* Sir John Hayward in Kenneth, p. 279: Heylin, p, 42. + Hayward, Patten, 
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having taken a view of the Scots camp’ with the’ earl of Warwic, he found it. dif- 
ficult tomake any attempt upon it with a probability of fuccefs. He wrote 
therefore another letter to Arran ; and offered to retire out of the kingdom, as 
well as to repair all damages which he had committed, provided that the Scots 
would ftipulate not to contrat the Queen to any foreign prince, but to keep her 
at home, till fhe reached the age of chufing a hufband for herfelf, Such mode- 
gate terms were rejected by the Scots, merely on account of their moderation 5 
and they begot an opinion, that the protector muft either be reduced to great diftrefs, 
‘or be influenced by fear, that he was now contented to abate fo much of his for- 
mer pretenfions. A&tuated alfo by their priefts, who had come to the camp in 
great numibers, they believed that the Englith were deteftable heretics, abhorred 
of God, and expofed to divine vengeance ; and that no fuccefs could ever crown 
their arms. They were confirmed in this fond conceit, when they faw the pro- 
te€tor change his, ground, and move towards the fea; nor did they any longer 
doubt that he intended toembark his army, and make his efcape on board the 
fhips, which at that very time moved into the bay oppofite to him *,  Determi- 
ned therefore to-cut off his retreat, they quitted their camp; and paffing the ri- 
ver Efke, advanced into the plain. They were divided into three bodies: An- 
gus commanded the vanguard ; Arran the main body ; Huntley the rear: Their 
cavalry confifted only of light horfe, which were placed on their left flank, 
ftrengthened by fome Jrifk archers, whom Argyle had brought over for this fer- 
vice, 

Some rset was pleafed when hefaw this movement of the Scots army ; and 
asthe Englifh had ufually been fuperior in pitched battles, he conceived great 
hopes of fuccefs. He arranged his van on his left, fartheft from the fea; and 
ordered them to remain on the high grounds on which he placed them, till the 


rhe battle of enemy fhould approach : He placed his main battle and his rear towards the 


Pinkey. 


right; and beyond the van ‘he pofted lord Gray at the head of the men at arms, 
and ordered ‘him to take the Scots van in flank, ‘but not till they fhould be en- 
paged in clofe fight with the van of the Englith. 

Wut the Scots were advancing on the plain, they were galled with the ar- 
tillery from the Englith thips: The matter of Graham was killed: The Irith 
archers were'thrown into diforder: and even the‘other troops began to ftagger : 
When the lord Gray, perceiving their fituation, negleéted his orders, left his 
round, and at the head of ‘his heavy-armed horfe made an attack on the Scots 
infantry, in hopes of gaining all the honour of the victory. On advancing, he 


* Hollingfhed, p. 985. 
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found a flough and ditch in his way; and behind were ranged the Scots infantry 
armed with fpears, and the field, on which they ftood, was fallow ground, bro- 
ken with ridges, which lay crofs their front, and difordered the movements of the 
Englith cavalry. From all thefe accidents, the fhock of this body of horfe was 
feeble and irregular; and as they were received on the points of the Scottith 
fpears, which were longer than the lances of the Englifh horfemen, they were in 
a moment pierced, overthrown and difcomfited. Gray himfelf was dangeroufly 
wounded: Lord Edward Seymour, fon to the proteétor, loft his horfe: The 
ftandard was near being taken: And had the Scots poffefled any good body of ca- 
valry, who could have purfued the advantage, the whole Englith army had been 
expofed to great danger *. 

Tue protector meanwhile, affifted by Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir Ralph Vane, 
employed himfelf with diligence and fuccefs, in rallying the cavalry. Warwic 
fhowed great prefence of mind in maintaining the ranks of the foot on which the 
horfe had recoiled : He made Sir Peter Meutas advance, captain of the foot hack- 
butters, and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of fome Italian and Spanifh hackbutters 
on horfeback ; and ordered them to ply the Scots infantry with their fhot. They 
marched to the flough, and difcharged their pieces full in the face of the enemy : 


The fhips galled them from the flank: The artillery, planted on a height, infeft- 


ed them from the front: The Englifh archers poured in a fhower of arrows upon 
them: And the vanguard, defcending from the hill, advanced, leifurely and or- 
derly, towards them. Difmayed with all thefe circumftances, the Scots van be= 
gan to retreat: The retreat foon changed into a flight; which was begun by the 
Trith archers. The panic of the van communicated itfelf to the main body, and 
pafling thence to the rear, rendered the whole field a fcene of confufion, terror, 
flight and confternation. The Englith army perceived from the heights the con- 
dition of the Scots, and began the purfuit with loud fhouts and acclamations, 
which added ftill more to the difmay of the vanquifhed. The horfe in particular, 
eager to revenge the affront which they had received in the beginning of the day, 
performed the moft bloody execution on the flying enemy 3 and from the field of 
battle to Edinburgh, for the {pace of five miles, the whole ground was ftrowed 
with dead bodies. The priefts above all, and the monks received no quarter ; 
and the Englifh made fport of flaughtering men, who, from their extreme zeal 
and animofity, had engaged in an enterprize fo ill fuited to their profeffion. Few 
victories have been more decifive, or gained with fmaller lofs to the conquerors. 
There fell not two hundred of the Englith ; and according to the moft moderate 
computation, there perifhed above ten thoufand of the Scots. About fifteen hun- 


* Patten, Hollingthed, p. 986. 
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dred were taken prifoners. This aétion was called the battle of Pinkey, from a 
nobleman’s feat of that name in the neighbourhood. 

Tue Queen dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, and were fcarce able to collect 
fach a body of forces as could check the incurfions of fmall parties of the Eng- 
lith, About the fame time, the earl of Lenox and lord Wharton entered the 
Weft Marches, at the head of five thoufand men, and after taking and plunder- 
ing Annan, they fpread devaftation over all the neighbouring counties *. Had 
Somerfet profecuted his advantage, he might have impofed what terms. he plea- 
fed on the Scots nation: But he was impatient to return to England, where he 
heard forne counfellors, and even his own brother, the admiral, were carrying on 
cabals againft his authority. Having taken the caftles of Hume, Dunglafs, Ey- 
mouth, Faftcaftle, Roxborough, and fome other {mall places; and having re- 
ceived the fubmiffion of fome counties on the borders, he retired out of Scot- 
land. The ficet, befides deftroying all the thips along the coaft, took Broughty 
in the Firth of Tay, and having fortified it, they left there a gartifon. Arran 
defired leave to fend commiffioners in order to treat of a peace; and Somerfet, 
having appointed Berwic for the place of meeting, left Warwic with full powers 
to negociate: But no commiffioners from Scotland ever appeared. The over- 
ture of the Scots was an artifice, to gain time, till fuccours fhould arrive from 
France. 

Tue protefor, on his arrival in England, fummoned a parliament: And be- 
ing fomewhat elated with his fuccefs againft the Scots, he procured from his 
nephew, a patent; appointing him to fiton thé throne, upon a ftool or bench at 
the right hand of the Kiag, and to enjoy the fame honours and privileges which 
had ufually been poffefled by any princes of the blood, or uncles of the Kings 
of England. In this patent, the King difpenfed with the ftatute of precedency, 
enaéted during the former reign T. But if Somerfet gave offence by afluming 
too much ftate; he deferves the higheft praife on account of the laws paffed this 


feffion, by which the rigour of former ftatutes was much mitigated, and fome 


fecurity given to the freedom of the conftitution, All laws were repealed which 
éxtended the crime of treafon beyond the ftatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward 
the third $ ; all laws enaéted during the late reign, extending the crime of felo- 
ry; all the former laws againft Lollardies or herefy, together with the ftatute of 
the fix articles. None were to be aceufed of words but within a month after they 
were fpoken. By thefe repéals feveral of the moft rigorous laws that ever were 
pafied in England, were annulled, and fome dawnings, both of civil and reli- 


* Hollingthed, p. 992. + Rymer, vol. xv. p. 164. t 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. 
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gious liberty, began to appear to the people. Herefy, however, was ftill 
a capital crime by the common law, and was fubjected to the penalty of 
burning. Only -there remained no precife ftandard by which that crime 
could be defined or determined : A circumftance which might either be 
advantageous or hurtful to public fecurity, according to the difpofition of 
the judges. 

A repeat alfo paffed of that law, the deftrugtion of all laws, by which the 
King’s proclamation was made of equal force with a ftatute*. That other law 
was likewife mitigated, by which the King was empowered to annul. all laws 
pafied before the four and twentieth year of his age: He could prevent their 
future execution; but could not recall any paft effects which had enfued from 
them ft. 

Some ftatutes too were paffed which were of the utmoft importance, becaufe 
they promoted the principles and practices of the reformers, tho’ they may not, 
allof them, appear to be atrended with any material confequences to civil focie- 
ty. The cup was reftored to the laity ; private maffes were abolifhed ; the King 
was empowered to create bifhops by letters patent, without any fictitious eleétion 
of the chaptér; the. bifhops were ordered to iffue their writs, and hold their 
courts in the King’s name {; yvagabonds were adjudged to be flaves for two 
years, and to be marked with a red-hot iron § ; an a&t commonly fuppofed to be 
levelled againft the {trolling priefts and friars. 

Tue chantries and free chapels had been given by act of parliament to the late 
King ; and he had appointed commiffioners to take poffeffion of the revenues ; 
but as they had not proceeded far in the.execution of their office, it was found 
neceflary to make a renewal of the grant. The preamble to the ftatute promi- 
fes, that thefe funds fhould be employed to good and godly ufes, in erecting 
grammar fchools, in farther augmenting the univerfities, and in making better 
provifion for the poor and needy ||. But the rapacious courtiers had already de- 
voured the prey in their imaginations; and it was not long before it was fhared 
out among them. 

Ir was alfo enacted, that all who denied the King’s fupremacy, or afferted the 
pope’s, fhould, for the firft offence, forfeit their goods and chattels, and fuffer 
imprifonment during pleafure; for the fecond offence, fhould ineur the pain of 
premurire; and for the third offence be attainted of treafon. But if any, after 
the firft of March next, endeavoured, by writing, printing, or any overt aét or 
deed, to deprive the King of his eftate or titles, particularly of his fupremacy, 


* 1 Edw. Viecg2, + Ibid. t Ibid. § 1 Edw. VI. c. 3. 
{a1 Edw. VI. c. 14. 
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or to confer them on any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of treafon. Ifany of 
the heirs of the crown fhould ufurp upon another, or endeavour to break the or- 
der of fucceffion, it was declared treafon in them, their aiders and abetters. 
Thefe were the moft confiderable aéts paffed during this feffion. The members 
difcovered a very paffive difpofition with regard to religion: Some few appeared 
zealous for the reformation : Others harboured fecretly a ftrong inclination to the 
catholic faith: But the greateft part appeared willing to take any impreffion 
which they fhould receive from intereft, authority, or the reigning fafhion *. 

Tue convocation met at the fame time with the Parliaments and as it appear- 
ed, that their debates were at firft cramped by the rigour of the ftatute of the fix 
articles, the King granted them a difpenfation from that law, before it was re- 
pealed by Parliament +. The lower houfe of convocation applied to have liber- 
ty of fitting with the commons in Parliament; or, if this privilege was refufed 
them, which they claimed as their ancient right, they defired that no law regarding 
religion, might pafs in Parliament without their confent and approbation. But 
the principles which now prevailed, were more advantageous to the civil than the 
ecclefiaftical power. ; 

Tus protector had permitted the repeal of that law, which gave to the King’s 
proclamations the authority of ftatutes; but he did’not intend to renounce that 
arbitrary or difcretionary exercife of power, which had ever been affumed by the 
crown, and which it is, difficult to diftinguifh exactly from the power of making 
laws. He even continued to exert this authority in fome particulars, which were 
regarded as the moft. momentuous. Orders were iffued by council, that candles 
fhould no longer be carried about on Candlemas-day, afhes on Afh-wednefday, . 
palms.on_ Palm-funday f. Thefe were ancient religious practices, now-denomi- 
nated fuperftitions ; tho’ it is very fortunate for mankind, when fuperftition 
happens to take a direction fo innocent and inoffenfive. The fevere difpofition 
which naturally attends all reformers, prompted likewife the council to abolifh 
fome gay and fhowy- ceremonies, which belonged to the ancient religion §.: 


An order was alfo iffued by the council for the removal of all images from the 
churches: An innovation which was much defired by all the reformers, and which 
alone, with regard to the populace, amounted almoft to a total change of the - 
eftablithed religion. ||... An attempt had been. made to feparate the ufe of. images.. 


#* Heylin, p. 43. + Antiq. Britan. p. 339s". 

{ Burnet, vol. ii. pe gg. . Colliers: vol, ii. p. 241: Heylin, p. 55>. 
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from their abufe, the reverence from the worfhip of them; but the execu- 
tion of this defign was found, upon trial, very difficult, if not wholly imprac- 
ticable. : 

As private maffes were abolifhed by law, it became neceflary to frame a new 
communion-office ; and the council went fo far, in the preface which they had 
prefixed to this work, as to leave the praétice of auricular confeffion wholly in- 
different *, This was a prelude to the entire abolition of that invention, one of 
the moft powerful engines that ever was contrived for degrading the laity, and 
giving their:fpiritual’ guides an entire afcendant over them. And it may juftly be 
faid, that tho” the prieft’s abfolution, which attends confeffion, ferves fomewhat 
to eafe weak minds from the immediate agonies of fuperftitious terror, it operates 
only by enforcing fuperftition itfelf, and thereby preparing the mind for a more 
violent relapfe into the fame diforders. 

Tue people were at that time-extremely diftracted, by the oppofite opinions of 
their preachers; and as they were totally incapable to judge of the reafons ad- 
vanced on either fide, and naturally regarded every thing which they heard at 
church, as of equal authority, a great confufion and fluctuation refulted from this 
uncertainty. ‘The council firft endeavoured to.remedy that inconvenience, by lay- 


ing fome reftraints on preaching ; but finding this expedient ineffectual, they im- - 


pofed a total filence on the preachers, and thus put an end at once to all the po- 
lemics of the pulpit +. By the nature of things, this reftraint could only. be 


temporary. For in proportion.as the ceremonies of public worthip, its fhows - 


and exterior obfervances, were retrenched by the reformers, the people were in- 
clined to contract a ftronger attachment to fermons, . whence alone they received any 
occupation or amufement. The. ancient religion, by giving its votaries fome- 
thing to do, freed them from the trouble. of thinking : Sermons were only deli- 
vered in-the principal churches, . and ‘at fome particular fafts and-feftivals: And 
the practice of haranguing the populace, which, if abufed, is fo powerful an 


incitement to faction. and fedition, had much lefs {cope-and influence during thofe:: 


ages, 
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THE greater progrefs was made towards a reformation in: England, the further 47, of: 
did the protector find himfelf from all: profpeé& of compleating the union with Scotland, 


Scotland ; and the Queen-dowager, as well-as the clergy, became the more 
averfe to all<alliance with a nation which had departed fo far from all ancient 
principles. Somerfet, having taken the town of Haddington, .had ordered it.to be 
ftrongly garrifoned and fortified, by lord Gray : He alfo erected fome. fortifica- 
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tions at Tuauder : And’he*hoped, that thefe two places, ‘together with Broughty 
4nd fome fmaller fortreffes, which were in ‘the ‘hands -of the Englith, would 
ferve as a curb to Scotland ; and would give him accefs into the heart of the 
country. 

ARRAN, being difappointed in fome attempts on Broughty, relied chiefly on the 
faccours expected from France, for the recovery of thefe places; and they ar- 
rived at laft in the Firth, to the number of fix thoufand:men; one half of whom 
were Germans. ‘They were commanded by D’ Effé, ‘and under him by Andelot, 
Strozzi, Meilleraye, count Rhingrave. The Scots were at that time fo funk by 
their misfortunes, that five hundred Englith horfe were able to ravage the whole 
country without refiftance ; and make inroads to the gates of the capital *: But 
on the appearance of the French fuccours, they colleéted more courage 5 and having 
joined D’ Effé with a confiderable reinforcement, they laid fiege to Haddington F. 
This was an undertaking for which they were themfelves totally unfit ; being only 
practifed in a kind of defultory war, where they ferved without pay, and witha 
few weeks provifions, which they brought along with them. Even with the af- 
Giftance of the French, they placed their chief hopes of fuccefs in ftarving the gar- 
rifon; and after fome vain attempts to take the place by a regular fiege, the block- 
ade of Haddington was formed. The garrifon were repulfed with lofs in feveral 
allies which they-made upon the befiegers. 


Tre hoftile attempts which the late King and the protector had made againtt 
Scotland, not being fteady, regular, nor puthed to the laft extremity, had ferved 
only to irritate the nation, and to infpire them with the ftrongeft averfion to that 
confederacy which was courted in fo violent a manner. Even thofe who were 
inclined to the Englifh alliance, were difpleafed to have it impofed on them by 
force of arms; and the earl of Huntley in particular, faid pleafantly, that he 
dif. ked not the match, but he hated the manner of wooing t. The Queen- 
‘dowager, finding thefe fentiments to prevail, called a Parliament, in an abbey 
near Haddington ; and it was there propofed, that the ‘young Queen, for her 
greater fecurity, fhould be fent to France, and be committed to the protection of 
that ancient ally. Some objeéted, that this meafure was defperate, allowed no 
refource in cafe of mifcarriage, expofed the Scots to be fubjeéted by foreigners, 
involved them: in perpetual war with England, and-left them no expedient by 
which they could conciliate the friendfhip.of that powerful nation. It was an- 
{wered, on the other hand, that the Queen’s prefence was the very caufe of war 
with England; that that nation would defift when they found that their views 

* Beagué, hilt. of the Campaigns, 1548 and 1549, P- 6. + Hollingthed, p. 993- 
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of forcing a’ marriage had become altogether impracticable; and that Henry, 
being engaged by fo high a mark of confidence, would take their fovereign un- 
der his guardianfhip, and ufe his utmoft efforts to defend the kingdom. Thefe 
arguments were aided by French gold, which was plentifully diftributed among 
the nobles. The governor had a penfion conferred on him of twelve thoufand 
livres a year, received the title of duke of Chatelraulr, and obtained for his fon 
the command of an hundred men at arms*. And as all the clergy dreaded the 
confequences of the Englifh alliance, they feconded this meafure with all the zeal 


and induftry which either principles or intereft could infpire. It was accordingly Young Queen 
of Scots fent 
into France. 


determined to fend the Queen to France ; and what was underftood to be the ne- 
cefiary confequence, to marry her to the dauphin. Villegaignon, commander of 
four French gallies lying in the Firth of Forth, fet fail as if he intended to return 
home ; but when he reached the open fea, he turned northwards, paffed by the 
Orkneys, and. came in on the weft coaft at Dunbarton: A very extraordinary 
voyage for fhipsof that fabric-+. The young Queen was there committed to him; 
and being attended with the lords Arefkine and Livingftone, the put to fea, and 
after meeting with fome tempeftuous weather, arrived fafely at Breft, whence fhe 
was conducted to Paris, and foon after fhe was betrothed to the dauphin. 
Somerset, preffed by many difficulties at home, and defpairing of fuccefs in 
his enterprize againft Scotland, was deGrous of compofing the differences with 
that kingdom, and he offered the Scots a ten years truce; but as they infifted 
on his reftoring all the places which he had taken, the propofal came to 
nothing. The Scots took the fortreffes of Hume and Faft cattle, by furprize, 
and put the garrifon to the {word: They repulfed, with lofs, the Englith, who, 
under the command of lord Seymour, made a defcent, firft in Fife, and then ar 
Montrofe: In the former action, James Stuart, natural brother to the Queen, 
acquired honour ; in the Jatter, Arefkine of Dun. An attempt was made 
by Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a confiderable 
body, to throw relief into Haddington ; but thefe troops falling into an am- 
bufcade, were almoft wholly cut in pieces {~. And tho’.a fmall body of two 
hundred men efcaped all the vigilance of the French, and arrived fafely in Had- 
dington, with fome ammunition and provifions, the garrifon was reduced to fuch 
difficulties, that the protector found it neceflary to provide more effectually 
for their relief. He raifed an army of eighteen thoufand men, and adding three 
thoufand Germans, who, on the diffolution of the proteftant alliance, had offered 


* Burnet, vol.ii. p.83. Buchanan, lib, xv. Keith, p. 55- Thuanus, lib. v. c. 15+ 
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Chap. 1. their fervice to Eng'and, he gave the command of the whole to the earl of 
1548-  Shrewfbury *. D’ Eff raifed the fiege on the approach of the Englith 5 and 
with great difficulty made good his retreat to Edinburgh, where he pofted 
himfelf advantageoufly. Shrewfbury, who had loft the opportunity of attack-, 
ing him .on his march, curft, not give him battle in his prefent fituation ; and 
contenting himfelf with the advantage already gained of fupplying Haddington, 

he retired into England. 

Wut the French troops remained in Scotland, many complaints had arifen 
between them and the natives; and a {mall accident + having excited a tumult in 
Edinburgh, the provoft and his fon were unfortunately killed by the French foldiers. 
This event increafed the animofity between the two nations: But D’ Effé, in order 
to make atonement for that act of violence, led his troops haftily to Haddington, 
and in the night-time attempted to furprize the town. He found the garrifon un- 
prepared to refift him; and had already entered the outer court: But a French 
deferter firing a cannon, which pointed towards the gates, the fhot fell among the 
thickeft of the enemy, and made fach havoc as threw the whole into confufion, 
and enabled the Englith to repulfe them. It is pretended, that no lefs than a 
hundred perfons fell by this fingle fhot. 

Tue French general was a man of ability and experience ; but as he had not 
the good fortune to be acceptable to the Scots nation, it was thought proper to 
recall him, and to fend over De Thermes in his place. D’ Effé, before his de- 
parture, fortified Leith, which, from a fmall village, foon became a confiderable 
town, by the concourfe of inhabitants, who found there a fecurity, which they 
could no where elfe enjoy in Scotland. He alfo attacked an Englifh garrifon in 
Inch-keith, an ifland oppofite to that harbour, and made them prifoners. After 
thefe exploits, he refigned his command to De Thermes, who brought over with 
him Monluc, bifhop of Valence, a man celebrated for wifdom and. ability. 
This prelate was named chancellor of the kingdom ; and it was probably intend- 
ed, by his means, to infpire the nation with fome greater attachment to the prin- 
ciples of law and equity: But the Scots, impatient of reftraint, and jealous of a 
foreigner, exprefied {uch difcontent, that it was thought more prudent foon after 
to recall him f. 

; Tuo’ the protection of France was of great confequence to the Scots, in fup- 
m againft the invafions of England, they reaped ftill more benefit 


porting the 
from the diftraétions and divifions which had crept into the councils of that latter 
* Hayward, p. 201. + Beagué, p. 68. Knox, -p. 81. ¢ Burnet, vol, ii. p. 85. 
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kingdom. Even the two brothers, the protector and admiral, not contented with Chap. I. 


the high ftations which they feverally enjoyed, and the great eminence to which they 


had rifen, had entertained the moft violent jealoufy of each other’s authority ; Cabals of 


and they divided the whole court and kingdom, by their oppofite cabals and pre- 
tenfions. Lord Seymour was a man of infatiable ambition, arrogant, affuming, 
implacable ; and tho’ efteemed of fuperior capacity to the protector, he pofleffed 
“not to the fame degree the confidence and regard of the people. By his flattery 
and addrefs, he had fo infinuated himfelf into the good graces of the Queen- 
dowager, that, forgetting her ufual prudence and decency, fhe married him im- 
mediately upon the deceafe of the late King: Infomuch, that, had the foon 
proved pregnant, it might have been doubtful to which hufband the child be- 
longed. » The credit and riches of this alliance fupported the ambition of the ad- 
miral ; but gave umbrage to the dutchefs of Somerfet, - who, uneafy that the 
younger brother’s wife fhould have the precedency, employed all her intereft with 
her hufband, which was too great, firft to create, and then to widen a breach be. 
tween the two brothers *, ' 

Tue firft fymptoms of this mifunderftanding appeared when the protector 
commanded the army in Scotland. The fecretary, Paget, a man devoted 
to Somerfet, remarked, that Seymour was forming feparate intrigues among 
the counfellors ; was corrupting, by prefents, the King’s fervants; and 
even endeavouring, by improper indulgencies and liberalities, to captivate 
the affections of the young monarch. Paget reprefented to him the danger 
of this.conduct ; defired him to refie& on the numerous enemies whom the 
fudden elevation of their family had created; and warned him that any dif- 
fenfion between him and the proteétor, would be greedily laid hold of, to 
draw on the ruin of both. Finding his remonftrances ineffectual, he convey- 
ed intelligence of the danger to Somerfet, and engaged him to leave the enter- 
prize upon Scotland unfinifhed, in order to guard againft the attempts of his 
domeftic enemies. In the enfuing Parliament, the admiral’s projects appeared 
{till more hazardous to public tranquillity ; and as he had’ acquired many 
partizans and retainers, he made a dire@ attack upon his brother’s autho- 
rity. He reprefented to his friends,. that formerly, during ‘a minority, the 
office of protector of the kingdom had been kept feparate from that of governor 
of the king’s perfon; and that the prefent union of thefe two important trufts, 
conferred on Somerfet an authority which could not fafely be lodged in any fub- 
ject. He even prevailed on the young King, to write a letter to the Parlia- 

* Hayward, p. 301. Heylin, p. 7z.. Camden. Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 5. Haynes, p. 69. 
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ment, defiring that Seymour might be appointed his governor ; and he had 
formed a party in the two houfes, by which he hoped to have effected his pur- 
pofe, The defign was difcovered before its execution ; and fome common friends 
were fent to remonftrate with him, but had fo little influence, that he threw out 
many menacing expreffions, and rafhly threatened, that, if he was thwarted in 
his attempt, he would make this Parliament the blackeft that ever was in Eng- 
land *. The council fent for him, to anfwer for his condu&t; but he refufed 
to attend : They then began to threaten in their turn, and informed him, that the 
King’s letter, inftead of availing him any thing to the execution of his purpofe, 
would be imputed to him as a criminal enterprize, and be conftrued a defign to 
difturb the government, by forming a feparate intereft with a child and minor.” 
They even let fall fome menaces of fending him to the Tower for his temerity ; and 
the admiral, finding himfelf prevented in his defign, was obliged to fubmit, and 
to defire a reconciliation with his brother. 

Tur mild and moderate temper of Somerfet made him willing to forget thefe 
enterprifes of the admiral; but the ambition of that turbulent fpirit could not 
be fo eafily appeafed. His fpoufe, the Queen-dowager, died in child-bed 5 but 
fo far from regarding this event as a check to his afpiring views, he founded 
on it the {cheme of a more extraordinary elevation. He made his addrefles to the 
lady Elizabeth, then in the fixteenth year of her age; and that princefs, whom 
even the hurry of bufinefs, and ‘the purfuits of ambition, could not, in 
her more advanced years, difengage entirely from the tender paffions, feems 
to have liftened to the infinuations of a man who pofleffed every talent proper to 
captivate the affections of the fair f. But as Henry the eighth had excluded his 
daughters from all hopes of fucceffion, if they married without the confent of 
his executors, which Seymour could never hope to obtain 5 it was concluded, 
that he propofed to effectuate his purpofe by expedients {till more rafh and more 
criminal. All the other meafures of the admiral tended to confirm this fufpicion, 
He continued to attack, by prefents, the fidelity of all thofe who had more imme- 
diate accefs to the King’s perfon: He endeavoured to feduce that young prince into 
his interefts: He found means of holding a private correfpondence with him : 
He openly decried his brother’s adminiftration ; and afferted, that by enlifting 
Germans, and other foreigners, he intended to form a mercenary army, which 
endangered the King’s authority, and the liberty of the people : By promifes. 
and perfuafion he brought over to his party many of the principal nobility ; and 
had diftributed his intereft all over England: He neglected not even the moft 


* Haynes, p: 75; + Ibid. g5, 96, 102, 108. 
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popular perfons of inferior rank ; and had computed, that he could, on occafion, 
command the fervice of ten thoufand men, among his fervants, tenants, and re- 
tainers *: He had already provided arms for their ufe ; and having engaged in 
his interefts Sir John Sharington, a very corrupt man, mafter of the mint at 
Briftol, he flattered himfelf that money would not be wanting. Somerfet was 
well informed of all thefe alarming circumftances, and endeavoured by the moft 
friendly expedients, by intreaty, reafon, and even by heaping new favours upon 
his brother, to make him depart from his precipitant councils : But finding all his 
endeavours ineffectual, he began to think of more fevere remedies. The earl of 
Warwic was an ill inftrament between the brothers ; and had formed the defign, 
by inflaming the quarrel, to raife his own fortune on the ruins of both. 


Dupvey, earl of Warwic, was the fon of that Dudley, minifter-to Henry the Dudley, 
feventh, who having, by rapine, extortion, and perverfion of law, incurred of Warwic. 


the hatred of the public, had been facrificed to popular animofity, in the be- 
ginning of the fubfequent reign. The late King, fenfible of the iniquity, at 
leaft illegality of the fentence, had afterwards reftored young Dudley’s blood by 
act of parliament; and finding him endowed with ability, induftry, and enter- 
prize, he had entrufted him with many important commands, and had ever 
found him fuccefsful in all his undertakings, He raifed him to the dignity of 
vifcount Lifle, conferred on him the office of admiral, and gave him by his will 
a place among his executors. Dudley made ftill farther progrefs during the mi- 
nority; and having obtained the title of earl of Warwic, and undermined the 
credit of Southampton, he bore the firft rank among the proteétor’s counfellors. 
The victory, gained at Pinkey, was much afcribed to his courage and conduét ; and 
he was univerfally regarded as a man equally endowed with the talents of peace and 
war. But all thefe virtues were obfcured by ftill greater vices ; an exorbitant 
ambition, an infatiable avarice, a neglect of decency, a contempt of juftice : 
And as he found, that lord Seymour, whofe ability and enterprize he chiefly 
dreaded, was involving himfelf in ruin, by his rafh councils, he was determined 
to pufh him over the precipice ; and thereby remove the chief obftacle to his own 
projected greatnefs, 5 

Wuen Somerfet found that the public peace was expofed by his brother’s fedi- 
tious, if not rebellious, fchemes, he was the more eafily perfuaded, by Warwic, 
to employ the extent of royal authority againft him; and after depriving him of 
the office of admiral, he figned a warrant for committing him to the Tower. 
Some of his accomplices were alfo taken into cuftody; and three privy counfellors, 
being fent to examine them, made a report, that they had met with very full 
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and important difcoveries. Yet ftill the protector fufpended thé blow, and 
fhowed a reluctance to ruin his brother. He offered to depart from the profecu- 
tion, if Seymour would promife him a cordial reconcilement ; and relinquifhing 
all ambitious hopes, be contented with a private life, and retire into the country. 
But as Seymour made no other anfwer to thefe friendly offers than menaces and 
defiances, he ordered a charge to be drawn up againft him, confifting of thirty- 
three articles * ; and the whole to be laid beforethe privy-council. It is pre- 
tended, that every particular was fo inconteftibly proved, both by witneffes and 
his own hand-writing, that there was no room for doubt ; yet did the council 
think proper to go ina body to the Tower, in order more fully to examine the 
prifoner. He was not daunted by the appearance ; but boldly demanded a fair 


‘trial ; required to be confronted with the witnefles; defired that the charge might 


A Parliament. 


4 Novem- 
ber. 


1549+ 


Attainder of 
lord Seymour. 


be left with him, in order to be confidered ; and refufed to anfwer any interroga- 
tories, by which he might enfnare himfelf, 

Ir is apparent, that notwithftanding what is pretended, there muft have been 
fome deficiency in the evidence againft Seymour, when fuch demands, founded 
on the plaineft principles of law and equity, were abfolutely rejected. We thall 
indeed conclude, if we carefully examine the charge, that many of the articles 
were general, and fcarce capable of any proof; many of them, if true, fuf- 
ceptible of a more favourable interpretation ; and that, tho’ on the whole, Sey- 
mour appears to have been a very dangerous fubject, yet he had not advanced far 
in thofe treafonable projects imputed to him. The chief part of his guilt feems to 
have confifted in fome unwarrantable practices in the admiralty, by which pyrates 
were protected, and illegal impofitions laid upon the merchants. 

Bur the adminiftration had, at that time, an eafy inftrument of vengeance, to 
wit, the Parliament; and needed not to give themfelves any concern with regard 
either to the guilt of the perfons whom they profecuted, or the evidence which 
could be produced againft them. A feffion of Parliament being held, it was 
propofed to proceed againft Seymour by bill of attainder; and much perfuafion. 
being employed to engage the young King to confent to it, a confiderable weight 
was put on his approbation. The matter was firft laid before the upper houfe ; 
and feveral peers, rifing up in their places, gave an account of what they knew 
concerning lord Seymour’s conduct, and his criminal words or actions. Thefe 
narratives were received for undoubted evidence ;. and tho’ the prifoner had for- 
merly engaged many friends and partizans among the nobility, no one had either 
the courage or equity to move, that he might be heard in his own defence; that 
the teftimony againft him fhould be delivered in a legal manner, and. that he 

* Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. 31. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c 18. 
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fhould be confronted with the witneffes, A little more fcruple was made in the 
houfe of commons: There were even fome members who objected againft the 


whole method of proceeding by bills of attainder, paffed in abfence; and requir- 20th March. 


ed, that a formal trial thould be given to every man before his condemnation. 
But upon receiving a meflage from the King, requiring them to proceed, and of- 
fering that the fame narratives fhould be laid before them which had fatisfied the 
peers, they were eafily prevailed on toacquiefce *. The bill paffed in a very 
full houfe. Near four hundred voted for it, and not above nine or ten againft 


it +. The fentence was foon after executed, and the prifoner was beheaded on His execu» 
Tower-hill. The warrant was figned by Somerfet, who was expofed to much 


blame, on account of the violence of thefe proceedings. The attempts of the 
admiral feemed chiefly to be levelled againft his brother’s ufurped authority ; and 
tho’ his ambitious, enterprizing character, encouraged by a marriage with the 
lady Elizabeth, might have proved dangerous to public tranquillity, the prudence 
of forefeeing dangers at fuch a diftance, was deemed too great, and the remedy 
was plainly illegal. It could only be faid, that-this bill of attainder was fome- 
what more tolerable than the preceding ones, to which the nation had been ac- 
cuftomed. For here, at leaft, fome fhadow of evidence was produced. 


Aut the other confiderable bufinefs tranfacted this feffion, befides the attainder Ecclefiaftical 
of lord Seymour, regarded ecclefiaftical matters ; which: were now the chief con- “4! 


cern of the nation. A committee of bifhops and divines had been appointed by 
the council, to frame a liturgy for the fervice of the church; and they had exe- 
cuted the work committed to them. They proceeded: with great moderation in 
this delicate undertaking : They retained as much of the ancient mafs as the prin- 
ciples. of the reformers would permit: They-indulged nothing to the fpirit of 
contradiction, which fo naturally takes place in all great innovations: And they 
flattered themfelves, that they had framed a fervice, in which every denomination 
of Chriftians might, without fcruple, concur. The mafs had been always cele- 
brated in Latin; a praétice which might have been deemed abfurd, had it not 
been found ufeful to the clergy, by impreffing the people with an idea of fome my- 
fterious unknown virtue in thofe rites, and’ by checking all their pretenfions-to be 
familiarly acquainted with their religion. But as the reformers pretended in fome 
few particulars to encourage private judgment in the laity, the tranflation of the 
liturgy, aswell as of the fcriptures,. into the vulgar tongue, feemed more con- 
formable to the genius of their fect; and this innovation, with the retrenchment 
of prayers to faints, and of fome fuperflitious ceremonies, was the chief differ-- 


* 2.403 Edw, VI... ¢.. 18. + Burnet, vol, ii. p; gg. 
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ence between the old mafs and the new liturgy. The parliament eftablifhed this 
form of worfhip in all the churches, and ordered an uniformity to be obferved in 
all the rites and ceremonies *. 

Twure was another very material act, which paffed this feffion, ‘The former 
canons had eftablifhed the celibacy of the clergy ; and though this practice be 
ufually afcribed to the policy of the court of Rome, who thought, that the ec- 
clefiaftics would be more devoted to their fpiritual head, and lefs dependant on the 
civil magiftrate, when freed from the powerful ties of wives and children; yet 
was this inftitation much forwarded by the principles of fuperftition inherent in 
hutnan nature. ‘Thefe principles had rendered the panygerics of an inviolate cha- 
ftity fo frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the eftablifhment of celi- 
bacy. And even the Englifh parliament, though they framed a law permicting 
the marriages of priefts, yet confefs in the preamble, “* that it were better for 
<« priefts and the minifters of the church to live chafte and without marriage, and 
<< it were much to be withed they would of themfelves ab{tain.’? The inconve- 
niences, which had arifen from compelling chaftity and prohibiting marriage, are 
the reafon affigned for indulging a liberty in this particular +. The ideas of pen- 
nance alfo were fo much retained in other particulars, that an act of parliament 
pafied, prohibiting the ufe of flefh meat, during Lent and the other times of 
abftinence {. 
THE 


* 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 1. + 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 21. 

{ 2& 3 Edw. VI. cap. 19. Another att, pafféd this feffion, takes notice in the preamble, that the 
cityof York, formerly well inhabited, was now much decayed: Infomuch that many of the cures 
could not afford a competent maintainance to the incumbents. T’o remedy thisinconvenience, the ma- 


.giftrates were empowered to unite as many parifhes as they thought proper. » An ecclefiaftical hifto- 


rian, Collier, vol. ii. p. 230, thinks, that this decay of York is chiefly to be afcribed to the diffo- 
‘lution of monafteries, by which the revenues fell into the hands of perfons who lived at a diftance. 

A very. grievous tax was impofed this feffion upon the whole ftock and monied intereft of the king- 
cdom, and ever uponits induftry. It was a fhilling in the pound yearly, during three years, on every 
sperfon worth ten pounds or upwards: The double on aliens and denizens. Thefe laft, if above 
twelve years of age, and if worth lefs than twenty fhillings, were to pay eight-pence yearly. Every 
wether was to pay two-pence yearly ; every ewe three-pence. The woollen manufactures were to pay 
eight-pence a pound on the value of all the cloth they made. Thefe exorbitant taxes on money are a 
“proof, that few people lived on the money lent out at intereft: For this tax amounts to the half of the 
yearly income of all money-holders, during three years, eftimating their intereft at the rate allowed by 


. Jaw 3 and it was too grievous to be born, if many perfons had been affected by it. It is remarkable, 


that no tax at all was laid upon land this feffion. The profits of merchandife were commonly fo high, 
that it was fappofed it could bear this impofition, The moft abfurd part of the law feems to be the tax 
upon the woollen manufatture. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap, 36. The fubfequent Parliament repealed 

the 
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Tue principal tenets and practices of the catholic religion were now abolifhed, 
and the reformation, fuch as we enjoy it at prefent, was almoft entirely com- 
pleated in England. But the doétrine of the real prefence, though tacitly con- 
demned by the new communion-fervice and by the prohibition of many ancient 
rites, ftill retained fome hold of the minds of men; and it was the lat doctrine 
of popery, which was wholly abandoned by the people*, The extreme attach- 
ment of the late King to that tenet might be fome ground for this obftinacy ; but 
the chief caufe was really the extreme abfurdity of the principle itfelf, and the 
profound veneration, which of courfe, it impreffed on the mind. The priefts 
likewife were much inclined to favour an opinion, which attributed to them fo 
miraculous a power; and the people, who believed that they participated of the 
very body and blood of their Saviour, were loth to renounce fo extraordinary, 
and as they imagined, /fo falutary a privilege. The general attachment to this 
dogma was fo violent, that the Lutherans, notwithftanding their feparation from 
Rome, had thought proper, under another name, ftill to retain it: And the ca= 
tholic preachers, in England, when reftrained in every other particular, could not 
forbear, on every occafion, from inculcating that tenet. Bonner, for this of- 
fence among others, had been tried by the council, had been deprived of his fee, 
and had been committed to cuftody. Gardiner alfo, who had recovered his liber- 
ty, appeared anew refractory to the authority, which eftablithed the late inno- 
vations; and he feemed willing to countenance that opinion, much favoured by 
all the Englifh catholics, that the King was indeed fupreme head of the church, 
but not the council, during a minority. Having declined giving full fatisfaction 


on this head, he was fent to the Tower, and threatened with farther effe@s of - 


the council’s difpleafure. 
Tuese feverities being exercifed againft men, poffeffed of: office and au- 


thority, feemed a neceflary policy, in order to inforce an uniformity in public. 


worfhip and difcipline: But there were other inftances of perfecution, which 
were derived from no other origin than the bigotry of theologians ; a malady, 
which feems almoft incurable. Tho’ the proteftant divines had ventured to 
renounce opinions, deemed certain during fo many centuries, they regarded, in 
their turn, the new fyftem as fo certain, that they could bear no contradiétion 


hey 1 ad h ther 
the tax on fheepand woollen cloth. 3 &4 Edw. VJ. cap. 23. But they continued the other tax a. 


year longer. Ibid, 
The clergy taxed themfelves at fix fhillings in the pound to be paid in three years. This taxation 
‘ 


was satified in Paliament, which had been the common practi¢: fince the reformation, as if the clergy 
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had no legiflative power, even over themfelves. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 
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with regard toit ; and they were ready to burn in the fame flames, from which 
they themfelves had fo narrowly efcaped, every one who had the affurance to op- 
pofe them. A commiffion by act of council was granted to the primate and fome 
others, to examine and fearch after all anabaptifts, heretics, or contemners of the 
book of common prayer*. They were injoined to reclaim them, if poffible ; 
to impofe pennance on them; and to give them abfolution: Or, if they were 
obftinate, to excommunicate and imprifon them, and to deliver them over to the 
fecular arm: And in the execution of this charge, the commiffioners were not 
bound to obferve the ordinary methods of trial; the forms of law were difpenied 
with, and if any ftatutes happened to interfere with the powers in the commiffion, 
they were over-ruled and abrogated by the council. Some tradefmen in London 
were brought before thefe commiffioners, and were accufed of maintaining, among 
other opinions, that a man regenerate could not fin, and that though the outward 
man might offend, the inward was incapable of all guilt. They were prevailed 
on to abjure and were difmiffled. But there was a woman accufed of heretical 
pravity, called Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was fo extremely obftinate, that 
the commiffioners could gain nothing upon her. Her doétrine was, ‘* that Chrift 
*¢ was not truly incarnate of the virgin, whofe flefh, being the outward man, was 
“ finfully begotten, and born in fin ; and confequently he could take none of it: 
< But the word, by the confent of the inward man of the virgin, was made 
“© fefh+.” This Opinion, it would feem, is not orthodox ; and there was a ne- 
ceffity for delivering the woman to the flames for maintaining it. But the young 
King, tho’ in fuch tender years, had more -fenfe than all his counfellors and pre- 
ceptors; and he long refufed to fign the warrant for her execution. Cranmer: - 
was employed to perfuade him to compliance; and he faid, that there was a great 
difference between errors in other points of divinity, and thofe which were di- 
reétly contradictory to the Apoftles creed: Thefe latter were impieties againtt 
God, which the prince, being God’s deputy, ought to reprefs; in like manner, 
as the King’s deputies were bound to punifh offences againft the King’s per-. 
fon. Edward, overcome by importunity more than reafon, at laft fubmitted, 
tho’ with tears in his eyes; and he told Cranmer, that, if any wrong was done, 
the guilt fhould lic intirely on his head. The primate, after making a new ef- 
fort to reclaim the woman from her errors, and finding her obftinate againft all 
his arguments, at laft committed her to the flames. Some time after, a Dutch- 
man, called Van Paris, accufed of the herefy which has received the name of A- 
rianifm, was condemned to the fame punifhment. He fuffered-with fo much 
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fatisfaction, that he hugged and careffed the faggots, which were confuming him; Chap. f. 
a fpecies of frenzy of which there is more than one inftance among the martyrs. ‘549 
of this age *. 

THESE rigorous methods of proceeding foon brought the whole nation to @ 
conformity with the new doétrine and the new liturgy. ‘The lady Mary alone 
continued to adhere to the mafs, and refufed to admit the eftablithed modes of 
worfhip. When preffed and menaced on this head, the applied to the emperor ; 
who, ufing his intereft with Sir Philip Hobby, the Englith ambaffador, procu- 
red her atemporary connivance from the council cz 
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Difcontents of the people. Infurreétions. Conduct of the war with 


Scotland. With France. Faétions in the council. Con/pi- 
racy. againft Somerfet. Somerfet refigns the protector/hip. LA 
Parlament. Peace with France and Scotland. Boulogne fur~ 
rendered. Perfecution of Gardiner. Warwic created duke of 
Northumberland. His ambition.-——Trial of Somer fet. His 
execution. Al Parhament.— A new Parliament. Succeffion 
changed. The King’s ficknefi——and death. 


HERE is no abufe fo great, in civil fociety, as not to be attended with a 1549 
great variety of beneficial confequences ; and in the beginnings of refor- pifcontents 
mation, the lofs of thefe advantages is always felt very fenfibly, while the bene- of the people. 
fit, refulting from the change, is the flow effect of time, and is feldom perceived 
by the bulk of a nation. Scarce any inftitution can be imagined lef favourable, 
in the main, to the interefts of mankind than that of monks and friars; yet was 
it followed by many good effects, which, having ceafed by the fuppreffion of mo- 
naiteries, were very much regretted by the people of England. The monks, 
refiding always in their convents, in the heart of their eftates, fpent their mo- 
ney in the provinces and among their tenants, afforded a ready market for com- 
modities, were a fure refource tothe poor and indigent; and though their ho- 
fpitality and charity gave but too much encouragement to idlenefs, and prevent- 
ed the increafe of public riches, yet did it provide to many a remedy againft 
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the extreme preffures of want and neceffity. It is alfo obfervable, that, as the 
friars were limited by the rules of their inftitution, to a certain train of life, they 
had not equal motives for avarice with other men; and they were acknow- 
Jedged to have been in England, as they ftill are in Roman catholic countries, the 
beft and moft indulgent landlords. The abbots and priors were allowed to give 
leafes at an under-value, and to receive, in return, a large prefent from the tenant ; 
in the fame manner as is ftill practifed by the bifhops and colleges. But when the 
abbey-lands were diftributed among the great nobility and courtiers, they fell un- 
der a diferent management: The rents of farms were raifed, while the. te- 
nants found not the fame facility in difpofing of the produce; the money 
was fpent in the capital 5 and the farmers, living at a diftance, were expofed to 
all the oppreffions of their new matters, or to the ftill greater rapacity of the 


ftewards. 

Turse complaints of the common people were at that time “heightened by 
other caufes.. The arts of manufacture were much more advanced in other Eu- 
ropean countries than in England ; and even in England thefe arts had made 
greater progrefs than the knowledge of agriculture; a profeffion, which of all 
mechanical employments, requires the moft refieétion and experience. A great de- 
mand arofe for wool bothabroad and at home : Pafturage was found more profit- 
able than-unfkilful tillage : ~Whole eftates were laid wafte. by inclofures: The te- 
nants, regarded as a ufelefs burthen, were expelled their habitations : Even the cet- 
tagers, deprived of the commons, on which they formerly fed their cattle, were 
reduced to mifery: And a great decay of people, as well as diminution of the 
former plenty, was remarked in the kingdom *. This grievance was now of an 
old date ; and Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, obferves in his Utopia, that a 
fheep had become ‘in England. a more ravenous animal than a lion or a wolf, and 
devoured whole villages, cities and provinces. 

Tue general increafe alfo of gold and filver in Europe, after the difcovery of 
the Weft-Indies, hada tendency to inflame thefe complaints. The growing de- 
mand, in the more commercial countries, had every where heightened the price 
of commodities, which could eafily be tranfported thither ; but in England, the 
labour of men, who could not fo eafily change their habitation, {till remained 
nearly at the ancient rates ; and the poor people complained that they could no 
longer gain a fubfiftence by their induftry. It was by an addition alone of toil . 
and application they were enabled to provide a maintenance 5 and though this in- 
creafe of induftry was at laft the effect of the prefent ficuation, and an effect very 
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beneficial to fociety, yet it was difficult. for the people to fhake off their former 
habits of indolence; and nothing but neceffity could compel them to that exer- 
tion of their faculties. 

Ir muft alfo be remarked, that the profufion of Henry the eighth, had redu- 
ced him, notwithftanding his rapacity, to fuch difficulties, that he had been obli- 
ged to remedy a prefent neceflity, by the pernicious expedient of debafing the 
coin; and. the wars, in which the protector had been involved, had induced him 
to carry ftill farther the fame abufe. The ufual confequences enfued: The good 
coin was hoarded or exported ; bafe metal was coined at home; or imported from 
abroad in great abundances; the common people, who received their wages in it, 
could not purchafe commodities at the ufual rates; an univerfal diffidence and 
ftagnation of commerce took place; and loud complaints were heard in every 
part of England. 

Tue protector, who loved popularity, and compaffionated the condition of the 
people, encouraged thefe complaints by his endeavours to remedy them. He 
appointed a commiffion’ for making inquiry concerning inclofures ; and iffued a 
proclamation, ordering all late inclofures to be laid open by a day afligned. The 
populace, meeting with fuch countenance from the government, began to rife in 
feveral places, and to commit diforders ; but were quieted by remonftrances and 
perfuafion. In order to give them greater fatisfaction, Somerfet appointed new 
commiffioners, whom he fent every where, with an unlimited power to hear and 
determine all caufes about inclofures, high-ways, and cottages*, As the object 
of this commiffion was very difagreeable to the gentry and nobility, they called 
the commiffion arbitrary and illegal; and the common people, fearing it would 
be eluded, and being impatient for immediate redrefs, could no longer contain 
their fury, but fought for aremedy by force of arms. The rifing began at once 
in feveral parts of England, as if an univerfal confpiracy had been formed by the 
commonalty. The rebels in Wiltfhire were difperfed by Sir William Herbert : 
Thofe in the neighbouring counties, Oxford and Glocefter, by lord Gray of 
Wilton. Many of the rioters were killed in the field: Others were executed by 
martial law. The commotions in Hampfhire, Suffex, Kent, and other counties, 
were quieted by gentler methods; but the diforders in Devonfhire and Norfolk 
threatened the moft fatal confequences. 

Tue commonalty in Devonfhire began with the ufual pretence of inclofures 
and of oppfeflions from the gentry; but the parifh prieft of Stampford- Courtenay, 
had the addrefs to give their difcontents a direction towards religion ; and the deli- 
cacy of this fubject, in the prefent emergency, made the infurrection imme- 

* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 11s. Strype, vol, ii, p. 171%. 
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diately appear dangerous. In other counties, the gentry had kept clofely whited 
with the government 3 but here many of them took part with the populace ; 
among others, Humphrey Arundel, governor of St Michael’s Mount. The ri- 
oters were brought to the form of a regular army, and amounted to the number 
of ro,oo0 men. Lord Ruffel had been fent againft them at the head of a {mall 
force; but finding ‘himfelf too weak to encounter them in the field, he kept at 
a diftance, and began to treat and negotiate with them ; in hopes of eluding their 
fury by delay, and of difperfing them by the difficulty of their fubfifting in a 
body. Their demands were, that the mafs fhould. be reftored, half of the ab- 
bey-lands refumied, the law of the fix articles executed, holy water and holy 
bread refpeéted, and all other particular grievances redrefled *. The coun- 
cil, to whom Ruffel tranfmitted thefe demands, fent a haughty anfwer; exhort- 
ed the rebels to difperfe; and promifed them pardon upon their immediate 
fubmiffion., Enraged at this difappointment, they marched to Exeter, carrying 
before them. croffes, banners, holy water, candlefticks, and other implements of 
the ancient fuperftition ; together with the hofte, which they covered with a ca- 
nopy t+. The inhabitants of Exeter fhut their gates; and the rebels, as they had 
no cannon, endeavoured to take the place, firft by fcalade, then by mining, but 
were repulfed in alt their attempts. Ruflel meanwhile lay at Honiton, till rein- 
forced by Sir William Herbert, and lord Gray, with fome German horfe, and 
fome Italian arquebuGers under Battifta Spinola. He then refolved to attempt the 
relief of Exeter, which was now reduced to extremities. He attacked the re- 
bels, drove them from all their pofts, committed great flaughter upon them 
both in the action and purfuit f, and took many prifoners. Arundel and the other 
leaders were fent to London, tried and executed. Many of the inferior fort were 
put to death by martial law § : The vicar of St. Thomas, .one of the principal in- 
cendiaries, was hanged on the top of his own tower, arrayed in his popifh weeds, 
with his beads at his girdle |]. 

Tue infurreétion in Norfolk rofe ftill to a greater height, and was attended with 
greater violences. The populace were at firft excited, as in other places, by the 
complaints againft inclofures; but finding their numbers amount to twenty thou- 
fand men, they grew infolent on their force, and proceeded to more exorbitant 
pretenfions. They required the fuppreffion of the gentry, the placing new coun- 
fellors about the King, and the re-eftablifhment of the ancient rites, One Ket, 
a tanner, had affumed the government of them; and he exercifed his authority 
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with the utmoft infolence and outrage. Having taken poffeffion of Moufhold- 
Hill near Norwich, he erected his tribunal under an old oak, thence called the 
oak of reformation ; and fummoning the gentry to appear before him, he gave 
fuch decrees as might be expeéted from his character and fituation. The mar- 
quis of Northampton was firft ordered againft him; but met with a repulle, in 
an action, where lord Sheffield was killed *. The proteGtor affe&ed popularity, 
and cared not to appear in perfon againft the rebel: He therefore fent next the 


earl of Warwic at the head of 6000 men, levied for the wars againft Scotland; and _ 


he thereby afforded his mortal enemy an opportunity of augmenting his reputation 
and character. Warwic, having tried fome fkirmifhes with the rebels, at Jatt 
made a general attack upon them, and put them to flight. Two thoufand of 
them fell in the fight and purfuit: Ket was hanged at Norwich caftle; nine of his 
followers on the boughs of the oak of reformation ; and the infurreCtion was en- 
tirely fupprefied. Some rebels in Yorkfhire, hearing of the fate of their compas 
nions, accepted the offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. A general in- 
demnity was foon after publifhed by the protector +. 

Bur tho’ the infurrections were thus quickly fubdued in England, and no 
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traces of them feemed to remain, they were attended with very bad confequences Condua of 
with regard to the foreign interefts of the nation.. The forces of the earl of the war with 


Warwic, which might have made a great impreflion on Scotland, were diverted 
from that enterprize ; and De Thermes had leifure to reduce that country to fome 
fettlement and compofure. He took the fortrefs of Broughty, and put the garri- 
fon to the fword. He ftraitened the Englifh at Haddington; and though lord 
Dacres found means to throw relief into the place, and to reinforce the garrifon, 
it was experienced to be very chargeable, and even impraéticable to keep poffeflion 
of that fortrefs. The whole country in the neighbourhood was laid wafte by the 
inroads both of the Scots and Englifh, and could afford no fupply to the garrifon: 
The place lay above thirty miles from the borders ; fo that a regular army was 
neceflary to efcort thither any provifions : And as the plague had broke out among 
the troops, they perifhed daily, and were reduced to a ftate of great weaknefs. 
For thefe reafons, orders were given to difmantle Haddington, and to convoy the 
artillery and garrifon to Berwic and the earl of Rutland, now created warden of 
the eaft marches, executed the orders. 


cotland. 


Tue King of France alfo took advantage of the diftractions of the Englith, in w;), eas 


order to recover Boulogne, and that territory, which Henry the eighth had 
conquered-from ‘France. On other pretences, he affembled an army ; and falling 
* Stowe, p.§97. Hollingthed, 1030-——34. Strype, vol. ii, p. 174. 
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fuddenly vpon the Boullonois, took the caftles of Sellacque, Blacknefs, and 
Ambleteufe, tho’ well fupplied with garrifons, ammunition, and provifions *. 
He attempted to furprize Boulenberg, and was repulfed ; but the garrifon, not 
thinking the place tenable after the lofs of the other fortrefles, deftroyed the works, 


_ and retired to Boulogne. The rains, which fell in great abundance during the 


autumn, and a peftilential diftemper, which broke out in the French camp, depri- 
ved Henry of all hopes of fuccefs againft Boulogne itfelf ; and he retired to Paris +, 
He left the command of the army to Gafpar de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, fo 
famous afterwards under the name of admiral Coligny ; and he gave him orders 
to form the fiege early in the fpring. The active difpofition of this general en- 
gaged him to make, during the winter, feveral attempts againft the place ; but they 
proved all unfuccefsful. 

Strrozzi, who commanded the French fleet and galleys, endeavoured to make 
a defcent on Jerfey ; but meeting there with an Englifh fleet, an action enfued, 
which feems not to have been decifive, fince the hiftorians of the two nations dif- 
fer fo widely in their accounts of the event f. 

As foon as the French war broke out, the protector endeavoured to fortify 
himfelf with the alliance of the emperor; and he fent over fecretary Paget to 
Bruffels, where Charles then refided, in order to affift Sir Philip Hobby, the or- 
dinary ambaffador, in this negotiation. But that prince had formed a defign of 
extending his dominions by acting the part of champion for the catholic religion ; 
and though extremely defirous of fortifying himfelf by the Englifh alliance againft 
France, his capital enemy, he thought ic unfuitable to his other pretenfions to 
enter into ftri€t confederacy with a nation, which had broke off all connexions 
with the church of Rome. He therefore declined all advances of friendfhip 
from England ; and eluded the applications of the ambaffadors. An exact ac- 
count is preferved of this negotiation in a letter of Hobby ; and it is remark- 
able, that the emperor, in a converfation with the Englifh minifters, afferted, that 
the prerogatives of a King of England were more extenfive than thofe of a King 
of France §. Burnet, who preferves this letter, fubjoins, as a parallel inftance, 
that one objection which the Scots made to marrying their Queen with Edward, 
was that all their privileges would be {wallowed up by the great prerogative of the 
Kings of England |. 

SomerseT, finding no affiftance from the emperor, was inclined to conclude 
a peace with France and Scotland ; and befides that he was not in a condition to 
maintain {ach ruinous wars, he thought, that there no longer remained any ob- 

* Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 6, + Hayward, p. 300 } Thuanus. King Edward’s Journal, 
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ject of hoftilities. The Scots had fent away their Queen; and could not, if Chap. I. 


ever fo much inclined, compleat the marriage contracted with Edward: And as 
Henry the eighth had ftipulated to reftore Boulogne in 1554, it feemed a matter 
_of fmall confequence to anticipate a few years, the term of the treaty. But when 
he propofed thefe reafons to the council, he met with ftrong oppofition from his 
enemies, who, feeing him unable to fupport the war, were determined, for that 
very reafon, to oppofe all propofals for a pacification. The factions ran very 
high in the court of England ; and matters were drawing to an iffue, fatal to the 


authority of the protector. 
Arter Somerfet obtained the patent, invefting him with regal authority, he no 


1549» 


longer paid any attention to the opinion of the other counfellors ; and being elated Faftions in 


with his high dignity, as well as with his victory at Pinkey, he thought, that 
every one ought, in every thing, to yield to his fentiments. All thofe who were 
not entirely devoted to him, were fure to be neglected ; whoever oppofed his will 
received marks of anger or contempt * ; and while he fhowed a refolution to go- 
vern every thing, his capacity appeared not, in any refpect, proportioned to his 
ambition, Warwic, more fubtleand artful, covered more exorbitant views under 
fairer appearances; and having affociated himfelf with Southampton, who had 
been readmitted into the council, he formed a ftrong party, who were determined 
to free themfelves from the flavery, impofed on them by the protector. 

Tue malecontent counfellors found the difpofition of the nation very favourable 
to their defigns. The nobility and gentry were in general difpleafed with the 
preference, which Somerfet feemed to have given the people ; and as they afcrib- 
ed all the infults to which they had been lately expofed, to his procraftination, 
and to the encouragement given the multitude, fo they apprehended a renewal of 
the fame diforders from his prefent affectation of popularity. He had erected a 
court of requefts in his own houfe for the relief of the people +, and he inter- 
pofed with the judges in their behalf ; a meafure which might be denominated 

illegal, if any exertion of prerogative, at that time, could with certainty deferve 

that appellation. And this attempt, which was a ftretch of power, feemed the 
more unpolitic, becaufe it difguited the nobility, the fureft fupport of monarchical 
authority. 

Bur tho’ Somerfet courted the people, the intereft, which he had formed with 
them, was in no degree anfwerable to his expectations. The catholic.party, who 
retained influence with the multitude, were his declared enemies ; and took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to decry his conduct. The attainder and execution 
of his brother bore an odious afpect: The introduction of foreign troops into the 
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kingdom, was reprefented in very invidious colours : The great eftate which he 
had fuddenly acquired, at the expence of the church and of the crown, rendered 
him obnoxious: And the palace which he was building in the Strand, ferved, 
by its magnificence, and ftill more by other circumftances which attended it, to 
expofe him to the cenfures of the public. The parifh church of St. Mary, with 
three bifhops houfes, were pulled down, to furnifh ground and materials for this 
ftru€ture: Not contented with that facrilege, an attempt was made to demolifh 
St. Margaret’s, Weftminfter, and to employ the ftones to the fame purpofe; but 
the parifhioners rofe in a tumult, and chaced away the protector’s tradefmen. 
He then laid his hands on a chapel in St. Paul’s Church-yard, with a cloifter, 
and charnel-houfe belonging to. it ; and thefe edifices, together with a church 
of St. John of Jerufalem, were made ufe of to raife his palace. What rendered 
the matter more odious to the people, was, that the tombs, and other monuments. 
of the dead were defaced ; and the bones carried away, and buried in unconfecrated 
ground *. 

Aut thefe imprudences were remarked by Somerfet’s enemies, who refolved to 
take advantage of them. The lord St. John, prefident of the council, the earls 
of Warwic, Southampton, and Arundel, with five counfellors more, met at 
Ely-houfe ; and affuming to themfelves the whole power of the council, began 
to aét independent of the protector, whom they reprefented as the author of 
every public grievance and misfortune. They wrote letters to the chief nobility 
and gentry in England, informing them of the prefent meafures, and requiring 
their affiftance: They fent for the mayor and aldermen of London, and enjoined 
them to obey their orders, without regard to any contrary orders which they fhould 
receive from the duke of Somerfet. They laid the fame injunctions on the lieute- 
nant of the tower, who expreffed his refolution to comply with them. Next day, 
Rich, lord chancellor, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewfbury, Sir 
Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and the lord chief juftice 
Montague, joined the malecontent counfellors ; and every thing bore-a bad afpect 


- for the protector’s authority. Secretary Petre, whom he had fent to treat with 


the council, chofe rather to remain with them ; and the common council of the 
city, being applied to, declared with one voice their approbation of the new 
meafures, and their refolution of fapporting them ‘. 
Tue protector had no fooner heard of the defeétion of the counfellors, than 
he removed the King from Hampton-court, where he then refided, to the caftle 


* Heylin, p.72, 73- Stowe’s Survey of London. Hayward, p. 303+ + Stowe, p. 597> 
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of Windfor; and, arming his friends and fervants, feemed refolute to defend 
himfelf againft all his enemies. But finding, that no nvan of rank, except Cran- 
mer and Paget, adhered to him, that the people did not rife at his fummons, that 
the City and Tower had declared againft him, that even his beft friends and 
confidents had deferted him, he loft all hopes of fuccefs, and began to apply to 
his enemies for pardon and forgivenefs. No fooner was this defpondency known, 
than lord Roffel, Sir John Baker, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, and three 
counfellors more, who had hitherto remained neuters, joined Warwic’s party, 
whom every body now regarded as matters. The council informed the public, 
by proclamation, of their actions and intentions; they wrote to the princeffes 
Mary and Elizabeth, to the fame purpofe ; they made addreffes to the King, 
in which, after the humbleft proteftations of duty and obedience, they informed 
“him, that they were the council appointed by his father, for the government of 
the kingdom during his minority ; that they had chofen the duke of Somerfet 
protector, with the exprefs condition that he fhould guide himfelf by their advice 
and direction; that he had ufurped the whole authority to himfelf, and had neg- 
jected, and even in every thing oppofed, their advice ; that he had proceeded to 
that height of prefumption, as to levy forces againft them, and place thefe forces 
about his majefty’s perfon : They therefore begged, that they might be admitted 
to his royal prefence, that he would be pleafed to reftore them to his confidence, 
and that Somerfet’s fervants might be difmified. Their requeft was complied 


Chap, IY. 
1549. 


with : Somerfet capitulated only for gentle treatment, which was promifed him. gomerfet re- 
He was, however, fent to the Tower *, with fome of his friends and partizans, figns the pro- 


among whom was Cecil, who was afterwards fo much diflinguifhed. Articles of 
charge were exhibited againft him+,; of which the chief, at leaft the beft 
founded, is his ufurpation of the government, and his taking into his own hands 
the whole adminiftration of affairs. The claufe of his patent, which invefted 
him with abfolute power, unlimited by any law, was never objected to him; 
plainly, becaufe, according to the fentiments of thofe times, that power was, in 
fome degree, involved in the very idea of regal authority. 

Tue catholics were extremely elevated with this revolution ; and as they had 
afcribed all the late innovations to Somerfet’s councils, they hoped, that his fall 
would prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. But Warwic, who 
now bore chief {way in the council, was entirely indifferent with regard to all 
thefe points of controverfy ; and finding, that the principles of the reformation 


* Stowe, p. 600, + Burnet, vol. ii, book i. coll. 46, Hayward, p. 363,. Stowe; p. 601. 
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had funk deeper into the young prince's mind than to be eafily eradicated, he was: 
determined to. comply with his inclinations, and not to. hazard his new acquired: 
power by any dangerous councils. He took care very.early to exprefs his inten-- 
tions of fupporting the reformation ; and he threw fuch difcouragements on 
Southampton, who ftood at the head of the Romanifts, and whom he confidered 
as a dangerous rival, that the high-{pirited nobleman retired from the council, and. 
foon after died of vexation and difappointment., The other counfellors,. who. 
had concurred in. bringing about the revolution, received their reward, by pro- 
motions and new honours. Ruffel was created earl of Bedford : The marquis. of: 
Northampton obtained the office of great chamberlain ; and lord Wentworth, 
befides the office of chamberlain of the houfhold, got two large manors, Stepney 
and Hackney, which were torne from the fee of London *. A council of regency. 
was. formed, not that which Henry’s will had appointed for the government of the 
kingdom, and which, being founded on an at of parliament, was the only legal 
one; but compofed chiefly of members who. had formerly been appointed by 
Somerfet, and who derived their feats from. an authority which was now declared: 
ufurped and illegal. But fuch niceties were, during that age, little underftood,. 
and ftill lefs regarded, in England. 

A sxrssion of Parliament was held; and as it. was the ufual maxim: of that: 
aflembly to acquiefce in. every adminiftration which was eftablifhed, the council 
dreaded no oppofition from that quarter, and had reafon rather to look for a cor- 
roboration. of their authority, Somerfet had been prevailed with to. confefs, on 
his knees, before the council, all the articles of charge againft him; and he im- 
puted thefe mifdemeanors to his own rafhnefs, folly, and indifcretion, not to any: 
malignity of his intentions f. He even fubfcribed this confeffion ; and the paper 
was given in to, the Parliament, who, after fending. a committee to examine him, 
and hear him acknowlege it-to be authentic, pafied a vote, by which they deprived 
him of all his offices, and fined him in two.thoufand pounds a year of land, Lord 
St. John was created treafurer in his place, and Warwic earl marfhal. The profe- 
cution again{ft him was carried no farther. His fine was remitted by the King: He 
recovered his liberty ; And Warwic, thinking that he was now fufficiently humbled,. 
and that his authority was much leflened by his late tame and abject behaviour, re- 
admitted him into the council, and even asreed to an alliance between their fami- 
lies, by the marriage of his fon, lord Dudley, with the lady Jane Seymour, daugh- 
ter to Somerfet f. 


* Heylin, p, 85. Rymer, tom, xv. p. 226, + Heylin, p. 84. Heyward, p. 309- 
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Dorin this feffion a fevere a&t was paffed againtt riots * ; that if any, to the 
number of twelve perfons, fhould meet together for any matter of ftate, and be- 
ing required by any lawful magiftrate, fhould-not difperfe themfelves, it fhould 
be treafon ; and if any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales about inclo- 
fures, without lawful authoricy, ir fhould be felony: Any attempt to kill a 
privy counfellor, was fubjected to the fame penalty. The bifhops had made an 
application, complaining, that they were deprived of all their power, by the en- 
croachments of the civil courts, and the prefent fufpenfion of the canon law 3 
that they could fummon no offenders before them, punifh no vice, nor exert 
the difcipline of the church: From which diminution of their authority, they 
pretended, immorality had every where received great encouragement and increafe. 
The defign of fome was, to receive the penitentiary rules of the primitive church : 
But others thought, that fuch am atithority. committed to the bifhops, would 
prove more oppreffive than conféflion, penance, and all the clerical inventions of 
the ancient fuperftition. The Parliament, for the prefent, contented themfelves 
with empowering the King to appoint thirty-two commiffioners to frame a body 
of canon laws, which were to’ be valid though never ratified by parliament. Such 
implicit truft did they repofe in the: crown, though all their liberties and pro- 
perties might be effected by thefe canons +. The King died before the 
canons received the royal fanction. — Sir John Sharington, whofe crimes and 
malverfations had appeared fo egregious at the condemnation of lord Seymour, 
obtained from parliament a reverfal of his attainder ¢. This man fought favour 
with the moft zealous of the reformers ; and bifhop Latimer afferted, thatthough 
‘formerly he was a moft notorious knave, he was now fo penitent, that he had be- 
come a very honeft man. 


Wauen Warwic and the council of regency began to exercife their power, 
they found themfelves involved in the fame difficulties which had embarrafled the 
protector. The wars with France and Scotland «could not be fupported by an 
exhaufted exchequer, feemed'dangerous to a divided nation, and were now ac- 
knowledged not to have any objeét, which even the greateft and moft uninterrupted 
fuccefs could attain. ~The proje@ of peace which Sonierfet entertained, had ferved 
them as a pretence of clamour again{t his adminiftration ; yet after fending Sir Tho- 
mas Cheney to the emperor, and making again a fruitlefs effort to engage him ia 
the protection of Boulogne, they found themfelves obliged to liften to the ad- 
vances which Henry made them, by means of Guidotti, a Florentine merchant. 


* 3&4Edw, VI. c, 5. + Ibid. cap. 2. t Ibid. c. 13. 
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The earl of Bedford, Sir John Mafon, Paget, and Petre, were fent over to Bou- 
Jogne, with full powers to negociate. The French King abfolutely refufed to pay 
the two millions of crowns which his predecefior had acknowledged to be due to the 
crown of England, as arrears of penfions; and faid, that he never would con- 
fent to render himéelf tributary to any prince ; But he offered a fum for the im- 


furrendered. gnediate reftitution of Boulogne; and four hundred thoufand crowns were at laft 


24. March. 


Profecution 
of Gardiner 


agreed on, one half to be paid immediately, the other in Augutt following. 
Six hoftages were given for the performance of this article. Scotland was com- 
prehended in the treaty: The Englith ftipulated to reftore Lauder and Dunglas, 
and to demolifh the fortreffes of Roxburgh and Eymouth *. No fooner was 
peace concluded with France, than a project was entertained of a clofe union 
with that kingdom; and Henry very willingly embraced a propofal fo fuitable 
both to his interefts and inclinations. An agreement, forme time after, was formed 
for a marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a daughter of France; and all the 
articles were, after a little negociation, fully fettled +: But this project never 
took effect. 


Tur intention of marrying the King to a daughter of Henry, who was a vio-. 
Jent perfecutor of the proteftants, was nowife acceptable to that party in Eng- 
jand: But, in all other refpects, the council was very fteady in promoting the 
reformation, and in enforcing the laws againft the Romanifts, Many of the 
prelates were ftill addiéted to that communion ; and though they made fome com- 
pliances, in order to fave their bifhoprics, they retarded, as much as they fafely 
could, the execution of the new laws, and gave countenance to fuch as were ne- 
gligent or refractory. A refolution was therefore taken to feek pretences for 
depriving them ; and the execution of this intention was the more eafy, as they 
had all of them been obliged to take commiffions, in which it was declared, that 
they held their fees only during the King’s pleafure. It was thought proper to 
begin with Gardiner, in order to {trike a terror into the reft. The method of 
proceeding againft him was extremely violent, and had fcarce any colour of law 

OF juftice. Te had been prefcribed him, to inculcate in a fermon, the duty of 
obedience to a King even during his minority s and becaufe he had neglected this 
topic, he had been thrown into prifon, and had been there detained during two 
years, without being accufed of any crime, except difobedience to this arbitrary 
command. The duke of Somerfet, fecretary Petre, and fome others of the 
council, were now fent, in order to try his temper, and endeavour to find fome 


* Burnet, vol. ii, ps 148. Heyward, 310, 311, 312. Rymer; vol. xv. p. 211. + Heyward, 
p. 318. Heylia, p. 104. Rymer, tom. xv. P. 293. 
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ground for depriving him : He profeffed to them his intention of conforming to 
the government, of fupporting the King’s laws, and of officiating by the new 
liturgy. This was not the difpofition which they expected or defired *: A new 
deputation was therefore fent, who carried him feveral articles to fubfcribe. He 
was to acknowledge his former mifbehaviour, and confefs the juftice of his con- 
finement : He was likewife to own, that the King was fupreme head of the 
church ; that the power of making and difpenfing with holidays, was part of the 
prerogative; that the common-prayer book was a godly and commendable form; 
that the King was acompleat fovereign in his minority ; that the aét of the fix ar- 
ticles was juftly repealed ; and that the King had full authority to correct and 
reform what was amifs in ecclefiaftical difcipline, government or doérine. The 
bifhop was willing to put his hand to all the articles except the firft: He main- 
tained his conduct to have been inoffenfive ; and declared, that he would not own 
himfelf guilty of faults which he had never committed +. 

Tue council, finding that he had gone fuch lengths, were determined to pre- 
vent his full compliance, by multiplying the difficulties upon him, and fending 
him new articles to fubfcribe. A lift was felected of fuch points as they thought 
would be moft hard of digeftion; and not content with thefe, they infifted {till 
on his fubmiffion, and an acknowlegement of paft errors. To make this fub- 
{cription more mortifying, they required a promife, that he would recommend 
and publifh all thefe articles from the pulpit: But Gardiner, who faw, that they 
intended either to ruin or difhonour him, or perhaps both, determined not to gra- 
tify his enemies by any farther compliances: He ftill infifted on his innocence ; 
defired a fair trial; and refufed to fubfcribe more articles till he fhould recover his 
liberty. For this pretended offence his bifhopric was put under fequeftration for 
three months; and as he then appeared no more compliant than at firft, a com- 
miffion was appointed to try, or, more properly fpeaking, to condemn him. 
The commiffioners were, the primate, the bifhops of London, Ely, and Lin- 
coln, fecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and fome other lawyers.. Gardiner ob- 
jected to the legality of the commiffion, which was not founded on any ftatute 
or precedent ; and he appealed from the commiffioners to the King. His appeal 
was not regarded : Sentence was pronounced againft him: He was deprived of 
his bifhopric : And committed to clofe cuftody: His books and papers were 
feized : All company was denied him; and it was not allowed him either to fend 


or receive any letters or meflages f. 
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GaArpInER, as well asthe other prelates, had agreed to hold his office during 
the King’s pleafure : But the council, unwilling to make ufe of a conceffion which 
had been fo illegally and arbitrarily exacted, chofe rather to employ fome forms 
of -juftice ; a refolution which led them to commit ftill greater iniquities and feve- 
rities. But the violence of the reformers did not ftop there. Day, bifhop of 
Chichefter, Heathe of Worcefter, and Voifey of Exeter, were deprived of their 
bifhoprics, on pretence of difobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaff, Capon of 
Salifbury, and Sampfon of Coventry, tho’ they had complied in every thing, yet 
not being fuppofed cordial or hearty in their obedience, were obliged to {eek pro- 
tection, by facrificing the moft confiderable revenues of their fee, to the rapacious 
courtiers *, ; 


Turse plunderers negleéted not even {maller profits. An order was iffued 
by council, for purging the library of Weftmintter of all miffals, legends, and 
other fuperftitious volumes, and delivering their garniture to Sir Anthony 
Aucher +. Many of thefe books wete plaited with gold and filver, and curioufly 
emboffed; and this finery was probably the fuperftition that deftroyed them. 
Great havoc was likewife made on the libraries of Oxford. Books and manu- 
{cripts were deftroyed without diftinction : The volumes of divinity fuffered for 
their rich binding : Thofe of literature were condemned -as ufelefs: Thofe of ge- 
ometry and aftronomy were fuppofed to contain nothing but necromancy {. The 
univerfity had not power to oppofe thefe barbarous violences: They were in dan- 
ger of lofing their own revenues 5 and expected every moment to be fwallowed 
up by the earl of Warwick and his affociates. 

Tuo’ every thing befide yielded to the authority of the council, the lady Mary 
could never be brought to compliance ; and fhe ftill continued to adhere to the 
ma(s, and to reject the new liturgy. Her behaviour was, during fome time, 
connived at ; but, at laft, her two chaplains, Mallet and Berkeley, were thrown 
into prifon §; and the princefs was remonftrated with for her difobedience. The 
council wrote her a letter, by which they endeavoured to make her change her 
fentiments, and to perfuade her, that her religious faith was very ill grounded. 
They afked her, what warrant there was in fcripture for prayers in an unknown 
tongue, the ufe of images, or offering up the facrament for the dead; and they 
defired her to perufe St. Auftin, and the other ancient doétors, who would convince 
her of the errors of the Romith fuperftition, and prove that it was founded merely 
on falfe miracles and lying ftories |]. The lady Mary remained obftinate againft 


* Goodwin de preful. Angl. Heylin, p. 100. + Collier, vol, ti, ‘p. 307. from the couscil 
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all this advice, and protefted herfelf willing to endure death rather than relinquith 
her religion: She only feared, fhe faid,. that the was not worthy to fuffer in fo 
holy a caufe: And as for proteftant books, fhe thanked God, that, as fhe never. 
had, fo the hoped never to read any of them. Drcading farther violence, fhe en- 
deavoured to make her efcape to her kinfman Charles ; but her defign was difco- 
vered and prevented *. The emperor remonftrated in. her behalf, and even threat- 


ned hoftilities, if liberty of confcience was refufed her: But tho’ the council,. 


fenfible that the kingdom was in no condition to fupport, with honour, fuch a 
war, was defirous to comply ; they found great difficulty to overcome the {cruples. 
of the young King. He had been educated in fuch a violent abhorrence of the 
mafs, and other popifh rites, which he regarded as impious and idolatrous, that 
he fhould participate, he thought, in the fin, if he allowed its commiffion : And 
when at laft the importunity of Cranmer, Ridley, and Poinet,. prevailed fome- 
what over his oppofition,. he burft into tears, lamenting his fifter’s obftinacy, and 
bewailing his own fate,, that he mutt fuffer her to continue in fuch an abominable 
mode of worfhip. . 


THE great object, at this time, of antipathy among the proteftant fects, was: 


popery,. or, more propérly fpeaking, the papifts, Thefe they regarded. as. the 


common enemy, who threatened every moment to overwhelm the evangelical faith, 


and deflroy its partizans by fire and {word :: They had not as yet had leifure to at- 
tend to the other minute divifions among themfelves, which afterwards became 
the object of fuch furious quarrels and animofities, and threw the whole kingdom 
into confufion. Several Lutheran divines, who had reputation in thofe days, Bu- 
cer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to take fhelter in England, from 
the perfecutions which the emperor exercifed. in Germany ; and they received. pro- 
tection and encouragement. John A-lafco, a Polith nobleman,. being expelled 


his country by the rigours of the catholics, fettled, during fome time, at Embden. 


in Baft-Friezland, where he became preacher to a congregation of the reformed. 
Forefeeing the perfecutions. which enfued,. he removed to England, and brought 
his congregation along with him. The-council, who regarded them as induftrious, 
ufeful people, and defired to invite over others of the fame character, not only gave 
them Auguftine friars church for the exercife of their religion, but. granted they 
a charter, by which they were ereéted into a corporation, confifling of a fuper- 


intendant and four affifting minifters. This ecclefiattical eftablifhment was quite: 
independant of the church of England, and differed from it in fome ritegs 


and ceremonies +. 
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Tuese differences among the proteftants were matter of triumph to the catho- 
lics, who infifted, that the moment men departed from the authority of the 
church, they loft all criterion of truth and falfehood in matters of religion, and 
mutt be carried away by every wind of doétrine. ‘The continual variations of 
every fect of proteftants, afforded them the fame topic of reafoning. The book 
of common prayer fuffered in England a new revifal, and fome rites and ceremo- 
nies, which had given offence, were omitted *. The fpeculative dodtrines, or 
the metaphyfics of the religion, were alfo fixed in forty-two articles. Thefe ar- 
ticles were intended to obviate further divifions and variations ; and the framing 
them had been poftponed till the eftablifhment of the liturgy, which was regard- 


ed as a more material object to the people. The eternity of hell torments is af- - 


ferted in the articles ; and care is alfo taken to inculcate, not only that no heathen, 
however virtuous, can efcape an endlefs ftate of the moft exquifite mifery, but 
alfo that every one who prefumes to maintain, that any pagan can poffibly be fa- 
ved, is himfelf expofed to the penalty of eternal perdition {. 


Tur theological zeal of the council, tho’ feemingly fervent, went not fo far as . 


to make them neglect their own temporal concerns, which feem to have been 
ever uppermoft in their thoughts: They even found leifure to attend to the public 
intereft; nay, to the commerce of the nation, which was, at that time, very lit- 
tle the object of general ftudy or attention. ‘ The trade of England had anciently 


been carried on altogether by foreigners, chiefly the inhabitants of the Hanfe- . 


towns, or Eafterlings, as they were called ; and in order to encourage thefe mer- 
chants to fettle in England, they had been erected into a corporation by Henry 
the third, had obtained a patent, were endowed with privileges, and were exempt- 
ed from feveral heavy duties paid by aliens. So ignorant were the Englith of 
commerce, that this company, commonly denominated the merchants of the 
Steel-yard, engroffed almoft the whole foreign trade of the kingdom; and as they 
naturally employed the fhipping of their own country, the navigation of England 
was alfo in a very languifhing condition. It was therefore thought proper by the 
council to find pretences for annulling the privileges of this corporation, privi- 
leges which put them nearly on an equal footing with Englifhmen in the duties 
which they paid ; and as fuch patents were, during that age, granted by the ab- 
folute power of the King, men were the lefs furprized to find them recalled by 
the fame authority. Several remonftrances were made againft this innovation, 
by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other, Hanfe-towns; but the council perfevered in 
their refolution, and the good effects of it became foon vifible to the na- 
tion. The Englifh merchants, by their very fituation as natives, had advantages 
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above foreigners, in the purchafe of cloth, wool, and other commodities.; tho’ 
thefe advantages had not been fufficient to roufé their induftry, or engage them 
to become rivals to this opulent company: But when aliens duty was alfo impo- 
fed upon all foreigners indifcriminately, the Englith were tempted to enter into 
commerce, and a ipirit of induftry began to appear in the kingdom *. 

Axzour the fame time a treaty was made with Guftavus Ericfon, King of Swe- 
den, by which it was ftipulated, that if he fent bullion into England, he might 
carry away Englifh commodities without paying cuftom, that he thould carry 
bullion to no other prince, that if he fent ozimus, fteel, copper, &c. he fhould 
pay cuftom for Englifh commodities as an Englifhman, and that if he fent other 
merchandize, he fhould have free intercourfe, paying cuftom as a ftranger +. 
The bullion fent over by Sweden fet the mint to work: Good fpecie was coined : 
And much of the bafe metal, formerly iffued, was recalled: A circumftance 
which tended extremely to the encouragement of commerce. 

Bur all thefe {chemes for the improvement of induftry were like to prove abor- 
tive, by the fear of domeftic convulfions, arifing from the exorbitant ambition 
of Warwic. That. nobleman, not contented with the ftation which he had at- 
tained, carried farther his pgetenfions, and had gained to himfelf partizans who 
were difpofed to fecond him in every enterprize. The laft earl of Northumber- 
land died without iffue ; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, his brother, had been attaint- 
« ed on account of the fhare which he had in the Yorkhhire infurreétion during the late 

reign, the title was at prefent extindl, and the eftate was vefted in the crown. 
‘Warwic now procured to himfelf a grant of thofe ample poffeffions, which lay 
chiefly in the North, the-moft warlike part of the kingdom ; and he was digni- 
fied with the title of duke of Northumberland. His friend, Paulet, lord St, 
John, the treafurer, was created firft earl of Wiltthire, then marquefs of Win- 
-chefter : Sir William Herbert was madeearl of Pembroke. 

i Bur the ambition of Northumberland made him regard all increafe of poffef- 
© fions and titles, either to himfelf or partizans, as fteps only to further acquifi- 
tions. Finding that Somerfet, tho’ degraded from his dignity, and even leffen- 
€ | in the public opinion by his fpiritlefs condu@, ftill enjoyed a confiderable fhare 
of: popularity, he determined to ruin a man whom he regarded as the chief ob- 
© ftacle to the attainment of his hopes.' The alliance which had been formed be- 
tween the families had produced no cordial union, and only enabled Northum- 
berland to compafs with more certainty the deftruction of his rival. He fecretly 
gained many of ‘the friends and fervants of that unhappy nobleman: He fome- 
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Chap. Il. times terrifed him by’the appearance of danger : Sometimes provoked him by ilf 
155 ofage. The unguarded Somerfet often broke out into menacing expreflions 
againft Northumberland: At other times he formed rath projeéts, which he im- 
mediately abandoned: His treacherous confidents carried to his enemy every paf- 
fionate word which dropped from him : They revealed the fchemes, which they 
themfelves had firft fugeefted *: And Northumberland, thinking that the pro- 
per feafon was now come, began to act in an open manner againft him. 
r6thO@ober. Iw one night, the duke of Somerfet, the ford Grey, David and John Seymour, 
Hammond and Neudigate, two of the duke’s fervants, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, were arrefted and committed to cuftody. Next day, the dutch- 
éfs of Somerfet, with her favourites, Crane and his wife, Sir Miles Partridges 
Sic Michael Stanhope, Bannifter, and others were thrown into prifon. Sir Tho- 
mas Palmer, who had all along acted the part of a fpy upon Somerfet, accufed 
him of having formed a defign to raife an infaurreétion in the north, to attack the 
gens d’armes on a mufter-day, to fecure the Tower, and to excite a rebellion 
jn London : But what was the only probable accufation, he aflerted, that So- 
merfet had once laid a project for murdering Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke at a banquet, which was to be given them by lord Paget. Crane 
and his wife confirmed Palmer's teftimony with regard to this laft defign ; and 
it appears that fome rath feheme of that nature had been mentioned; tho’ no 
regular confpiracy had been formed, nor means prepared for its execution. Ham- 
mond confeffed, that the duke had armed men to guard him one night in his 
houfe at Greenwich. 
“rislof So- = SOMERSET was brought to his trial before the marquis of Winchefier, who 
= ated as high fteward. T'wenty-feven peers fat as the jury, among whom were 
Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, whom decency fhould have hin- 
dered from a@ing as jadges in the trial of a man, who appeared to be their ca- 
pital enemy. Somerfet was accufed of high treafon on account of the pro- 
jected infurreCtions, and of felony in forming a defign to murder privy coun- 
fellors. : 
We have a very imperfect account of all ftate trials during that age, which is 
a fenfible defect in our hiflory: But it appears, that fome more regularity was 
ébferved in the management of this profecution than had been ufually employ- 
ed in like cafes. The witneffes were at leaft examined by the privy coun- 
cil; and tho’ they were neither produced in court, nor confronted with the 
xiDecember. prifoner (circumftances required by the ftrict principles of equity) their depo- 
fitions were given in to the jury. . The proof feems to have been very lame with 
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regard to the treafonable part of the charge ; and Somerfet’s defence was fo fatif- Chap, II. 
factory, thatthe peers gave verdict in his favour: The intention alone of affault- 155! 


ing the privy counfellors.was fupported by any tolerable evidence; and the jury 
brought him im guiltyof felony. The prifoner himfclf confefled, that he had 
mentioned the defign of murdering Northumberland and the other lords ; but 
had not formed any refolution on that head ; And when he received fentence, he 
afked pardon of thofe peers for the defigns which he had hearkened to againtt 
them. The people; by »whom Somerfet. was beloved, hearing the firft part of 
his fentencey ‘by which he. was abfolved from. treafon, exprefled their joy by loud 


acclamations:-But their, fatisfaction. was fuddenly damped, on finding that he 
was condemned to death for felony *. 


Care had been taken by Northumberland’s emiffaries, to prepoflefs the young 
King againft his uncle; and left he fhould relent, no accefs was given to any of 
Somerfet’s friends, and the prince was kept from reflection by a continued feries 
of occupations and amufements... At laft the prifoner was brought to the 
fold on Tower-hill, amidft great crouds of fpectators, who bore him fuch fincere 
kindnefs, that they entertained, to the laft moment, the fond hopes of his par- 
don 7. Many of them rufhed in to dip their handkerchiefs ‘in “his blood, which 
they long preferved as a precious felique; and fome of them foon’ after,: when 
Nor thumberlan d met with a like doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and dift 
ones to him thefe fymbols of his crime. Somerfet indeed, tho” many aétions of 
his life were very exceptionable, feems, in general, to have metited a better fate ; 
and the faults, which he committed, were owing to weaknefs, not to any bad 
intentions. His virtues were better calculated for private than for public life's 
and by his want of penetration and firmnels, he was ill-fitted to extricaté himfelf 
from thofe cabals and violences to which that age was fo much addicted. Sir 
Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir’ Ralph 
Vane, all of them Somerfet’s friends, were brought to their trial, condemned 
and executed: Great injuftice feems to have been ufed in their profecution. Lord 
Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, was, on fome pretence, tried in the Star-cham* 
ber, and condemned in a fine of 6000 pounds, with the lofs of his office. To 
mortify him the more, he was degraded from the order of the garter; as unt 
worthy, on account of his mean birth, to fhare that honour [. Lord Rich, chan- 
cellor, was alfo compelled to refign his office, on the difcovery of fome friend- 
fhip which he had fhewn to Somerfct. 


{caf- 
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Chap. Il, Tue day after the execution of Somerfet, a feffion of parliament was held, 
1552 where farther advances were made for the eftablifhment of the reformation. The 
23d January. new liturgy was authorized ; and penalties were enaéted againft all fuch as abfent- 
A Parliament. 64 phemfelves from public worthip *. To ufe the mafs had already been prohibit- 
ed under very fevere penalties {o that the reformers, it appears, whatever fcope 
they had given to their own private judgment, in difputing the tenets of the an- 
cient religion, were refolved ‘not to allow the fame privilege to others ; and the 
practice, nay the very doctrine of toleration, was, at that time, equally unknown 
to all feéts and parties. To diffent from the religion of the magiftrate was uni- 
verfally conceived to be as criminal as to queftion his title, or rebel againft his 

authority. 

A Law was enacted againft ufury ; that is, againft taking any intereft for mo- 
ney ¢. This aé&t was the effet of ancient fuperftitions ; but being found ex- 
tremely iniquitous in itfelf, as well as prejudicial to commerce, it was afterwards 
repealed in the twelfth of Elizabeth. The common rate of intereft, notwith- 
ftanding the law, was at that time 14 per cent. f | 

A Bint was introduced by the miniftry into the houfe of lords, renewing thofe 
rigorous ftatutes of treafons, which had been abrogated in the beginning of this 
reign; and tho’ the peers, by their high ftation, ftood moft expofed to thefe 
tempefts of fate, yet had they fo little regard to public fecurity, or even to their 
own true interefts, that they paffed the bill with only one diffenting voice §. But 
the commons rejected it, and prepared a new bill, that pafied into a law, by 
which it was enacted, that whoever fhould call the King or any of his heirs, na- 
med in the ftatute of the 35th of the Jaft reign, heretic, fchifmatic, tyrant, in- 

fidel, or ufurper of the crown, fhould forfeit, for the firft offence, their goods 
and chattels, and be imprifoned during pleafure 3 for the fecond, fhould incur a 
premunire 5 for the third, fhould be attainted of treafon. But if any fhould un- 
advifedly advance {uch a flander in writing, printing, painting, carving or gra- 
ving, he was, for the firft offence, to be held a traitor |. Ic may be worthy of 
notice, that the King, and his next heir, the lady Mary, were profefiedly of dif- 
ferent religions ; and religions, which threw on each other the imputation of he- 
refy, fchifm, idolatry, prophanenefs, blafphemy, wickednefs, and all the oppro- 
brious epithets that religious zeal has invented. It was almoft impoffible, there- 
fore, for the people, if they fpoke on. thefe fubjects at all, not to fall into the 
crime, fo feverely punifhed by this ftatute ; and the jealoufy of the commons 
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for liberty, tho’ it led them to diffent from the lords, appears not to have been 
very active, vigilant or clear-fighted. 

Tue commons annexed to this bill a claufe which was of much more impor- 
tance than the bill itfelf, that no one fhould be convicted of any kind of treafon, 
unlefs the crime was proved by the oaths of two witneffes, who were confronted 
with the prifoner. The lords ferupled to pafs this claufe ; tho’ required by the 
moft obvious principles of equity, and tho’ their own intereft was fully as much 
concerned as that of the commons. 
protection to their prefent perfonal intereft and power, and neglected the nobleft 
and moft permanent fecurity, that of the laws. 

A itt was introduced into the houfe of peers for making a provifion for the 
poor; but the commons, not chufing that a money-bill fhould begin in the upper- 
houfe, framed a new bill to the fame purpofe. By this bill, the church-wardens 
were empowered to collect charitable contributions for the poor, and if any re- 
fufed to contribute, or diffuaded others from that charity, the bifhop of the dio- 
cefe was empowered to proceed againft them. Such large difcretionary powers, 
entrufted to the prelates, feem as proper an object of jealoufy as the authority af- 
fumed by the peers *. ‘ : 

Tuere was another occafion in which the Parliament repofed an unufual 
confidence in the bifhops. ‘They empowered them to proceed againft fuch as 
neglected the Sundays and holydays+. But thefe were unguarded conceffions 
granted to the church: The general humour of the times led men to bereave 
the ecclefiaftics of all their power, and even to pillage them of all their property : 
Many clergymen were obliged for a fubfiftence to turn carpenters or taylors, and 
fome kept alehoufes ¢. The bifhops themfelves were generally reduced to po- 
verty, and held both their revenues and fpiritual office by a very precarious and 
uncertain tenure. 2 

Tonstrat, bifhop of Durham, was one of the moft eminent prelates of that 
age, ftill lefs for the dignity of his fee, than for his own perfonal merit, his 
learning, moderation, humanity, and beneficence. He had oppofed, by his 
vote and authority, all the innovations in religion; but fo foon as they were 
enaéted, he had always fubmitted, and had paid conformity to each fyftem of 
religion, which was eftablifhed. His known probity had made this compli- 
ance be afcribed, not to an interefted or time-ferving fpirit, but to a fenfe of 


duty, which led him to think that all private opinions ought to be facrificed to, 


the great concerns of public peace and tranquillity. That general regard which 
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15th April. 


protectorfhip of Somerfet; but when Northumbtland gained the afcadant, -he 
was thrown into prifon ; and as! that rapacious noteman had laid a degn of ap- 
propriating the revenues of the fee of Durham, ad of forming to hiself a prin- 
cipality in the northern counties, he was refolved,in order to effectuat his pur-. 
pole, to deprive Tonttal of his bifhopric. A bill f attainder, therefor, on pre- 
tence of mifprifion of treafon, was introduced int the houfe of peers qain{t that 
prelate; and it pafled with the oppofition only oford Stourton, a zeayus catho- 
lic, and of Cranmer, who always bore a cordial an fincere friendthip tahe bithop. 
of Durham. But when the bill was fent down to te commons, they rquired that 
witnefles thould be examined, that Tonftal fhoul be allowed to defed himfelf, 
and that he fhould be confronted with his accufers And when thefe deiands were 
refufed, they rejected the bill. ’ 


Me 


Tuts equity, fo unufual in the parliament aring that age, was fcribed by 
Northumberland and his partizans, not to any rgard for liberty and aftice, but 
to the prevalence of Somerfet’s faction in a hafe of commons, wich, being 
chofen during the adminiftration of that noblema, had been almoft-etirely filled 
with his creatures. They were confirmed in thiopinion, when theyound, that 

‘a bill ratifying the attainder of Somerfet and hisiccomplices, was alfcrejected. by 
the commons, tho? it had pafled the upper houfe.A refolution was theefore taken 


to diffolve the Parliament, which had fat during tis whole reign; anc 90n after to 


fummon a new one. 


Anew Paliae NORTHUMBERLAND, in order to enfure to hirfelf a houfe of commons entirely 


ment 


obfequious, to his will, ventured on an expednt which could no have. been 
practifed, or even thought of, in an age, wheithere was any idear compre= 
henfion of liberty. He engaged the King to write circular lettet to all the 
fheriffs, in which he enjoined them to inform ie freeholders and voters, that 
they: were required to choofe’men of knowlege and experience fo their repre- 
fentatives. After this general exhortation, th King continued in:hefe words. 
“< And yet, neverthelefs, our pleafure is, that here our privy cound, or any of 
‘¢ them fhail, in our behalf, recommend, withi their jurifdition, sen of learn- 
ing and wifdom ; ‘in fach cafes, their directics fhall be regarded ad followed, 
as “tending to the fame end which we defi, that is, to havehis aflembly 
compofed of the perfons in our realm the eft fitted to give adyce and good 
council®2? Several letters were fent from te King, recommencng members 
to particular counties, Sir Richard Cotton fe Hamphhire; Sir Villiam Fitz- 
williams and Sir Henry Neville for Berkshire Sir William Drury ad Sir Henry 
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Benningfield 
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-Beningfield for Suffoll, 8cc.. But tho’ fome counties only received this fpecies 
of mmgé delire from theKing ; the recommendations from.the privy council and 
the:ouncellors, we may/airly prefume, would extend to the greateft part, if not 
to te whole, of the kinglom. 

I is remarkable, thatthis attempt was made during the reign of a minor King, 
whe the royal authori is ufually weakeft ; that it was patiently fubmitted to ; 
andhat it gave fo little imbrage as fcarce to be taken notice of by any hiftorian. 
Thpainful and laboriou collector above cited, who never omits the moft trivial 
maers, is the only perfa, that has thought this memorable letter worthy of be- 


ingranfmitted to pofteriy. 


‘he Parliament anfweed Northumberland’s expectations. As Tonftal had in 
the nterval been deprivd of his bifhopric after a very arbitrary manner, by the 
fennce of lay commiffhers, appointed to try him, the fee of Durham was by 
act F Parliament divide into two bifhoprics, which had certain portions of the 
reveue affigned them. “he regalities of the fee, which included the jurifdiction 
of zount palatine, weregiven by the King to Northumberland ; and it was not 
to bdoubted but that noleman had alfo propofed to make rich plunder of the 
reveue, as was then the ifual practice of the courtiers, whenever a bifhopric be- 


cam vacant. 


‘Tig commons gave te miniftry another mark of attachment, which was at 
thatime the moft fincere.the moft cordial, and the moft difficultto be obtained : 
The granted a fupply.oftwo {ubficies and two fifteenths, To render this pre- 
fent:he more acceptable they voted a preamble, containing a long accufation 
of Smerfet, “ for involing the King in wars, wafting his treafare, ingaging 
«© hn in-much debt, envafing the coin, and giving occafion for a moft terrible 


£¢ reellion *.” 

Tr debts of the crorn were at this time very confiderable. 
receicd from France 40,000 crowns on delivering Boulogne ; he had reaped 
profs from the fale of bme chantry lands the churches had been defpoiled of 
all teir plate and rich enaments, which, by a decree of council, without any 
pretace of law or equity, had been converted to the King’s ufet: Yet fuch had 


beenthe. rapacity of te courtiers, that the crown owed about 300,000 
fame time, made of the royal 


other virtues, a difpofition to 
retrieved thefe lofles : But as his 


The King had 


pouns {; and great dilaidations were, at the 
demaes. The young pince fhowed, among 
frugity,; which, had he Wed, would foon have 
healt was declining veryfaft, the prefent emptinefs of the exchequer was 2 
} Strype’s Ecclef. Mem. vol. ii. p. 344. 
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fenfible obftacle to the execution of thofe projeéts, which the ambition of North- 
umberland had founded on the profpect of Edward’s approaching end. 

Twat nobleman reprefented to the prince, whom youth and. an infirmftate of 
health made fufceptible of every impreffion, that his two fitters, Mary «ad Eli- 
zabeth, had both been declared illegitimate by act of Parliament, and tho Henry. 
by his will had reftored them to a place in the fucceffion, the nation woud never 
bear to fee the throne of England filled by a baftard : That they were only the 
King’s fifters by the half-blood ; and even if they were legitimate, could rot enjoy 
che crown as his .heirs and fucceffors: That the Queen of Scots ftood «cluded 
by the king’s will; and being an alien, loft by the law all right of interiting ; 
not to mention, that, as fhe was betrothed to the dauphin, the would by her 
fucceffion, render England, as fhe had already done Scotland, a projince to 
France: That the certain confequence of his fifter Mary’s fucceffion, o that of 
the Queen of Scots, was the abolition of the proteftant religion, the repeal of 
thofe laws enaéted in favour of the reformation, and the re-eftablifhmant of the 
ufurpations and idolatry of the church of Rome: That fortunately for England, 
the {ame order of fucceffion, which juftice required, was alfo the moft onform- 
able to public intereft ; and there was not on any fide any juft ground hr doubt 
or deliberation: That when thefe three princefies were excluded by fich folid 
reafons, the fucceffion devolved to the marchionefs of Dorfet, eldeft daighter to 
the French Queen and the duke of Suffolk : That the next heir of the marchio- 
nefs was the lady Jane Gray, a lady of the moft amiable virtue, acconplifhed 
by the beft education, both in literature and religion; and every way werthy of a 
throne : And that even, if her title by blood fhould be doubtful, which there was 
no juft reafon to pretend, the King was poffeffed of the fame power, which his 
father-enjoyed ; and might leave her the crown by letters patent. Thee reafon- 
ings made impreffion on the young prince ; and above all, his zealous affection for 
the proteftant religion made him apprehend the confequences, if fo bigoted a ca- 
tholic as his fifter Mary thould fucceed to the throne.: And tho’ he bor: a tender 
affe&tion to the lady Elizabeth, who was liable to no fuch objection, means were 
found to perfuade him, that he could not exclude the one fifter, on cccount of 
illegitimacy, without alfo giving an exclufion to the other. 


Wor THUMBERLAND, finding that his arguments were likely to operate on 
the King, began to prepare the other parts of that political fabric, which he in- 
tended to raife. Two fons of the duke of Suffolk by a fecond ventr having 
died, this feafon, of the fweating ficknefs, that title was extiné& ; and Northum- 
berland engaged the King to beftow it on the marquis of Dorfet. By means of 
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this faviur and of others, which he conferred upon him, he perfuaded the new duke Chap. I, 
of Suffilk and the dutchefs, to give their daughter, the lady Jane, in Mafriage 1553: 
to his ourth. fon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In order to fortify himfelf by 
farther iliances, he negotiated a marriage between the lady Catherine Gray, fe- 
cond daighter to Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeft fon to thie earl of Pembroke. 
He alfo narried his own daughter to lord Hatftings, eldeft fon to the earl of Hun. 
tingdon*. Thefe marriages were folemnized with great pomp and feftivity; and 
the people, who hated Northumberland, could not forbear expreffing their indig- 
nation atfeeing thefe public demonftrations of joy, during the languithing ftate of 
the yourg prince’s health. 

Epwerp had been feized in the foregoing year, firft with the meafles, then with 
the {mallpox; but having perfe€tly recovered from both thefe diftempers, the na- 
tion entetained hopes, that they would only ferve to confirm his health ; and he 
had aftervards made a progrefs thro’ fome parts of the kinodom. It was fufpected, 
that he nd there over-heated himfelf in exercifes: He was feized with a cough, The King's 
which proved obftinate, and gave way neither to regimen or medicines : Several ficknels. 
fatal fymptoms of a confumption appeared ; and tho’ it was hoped, that, as the 
feafon of the year advanced, his youth and temperance might get the better of the 
malady, nen faw with great concern his bloom and vigour infenfibly decay.. The 
general atachment to the young prince, Joined ’to the hatred borne the Dudleys, 
made it ke remarked, that Edward had every moment declined in health, from the 
time that lord Robert Dudley had been put about him, in the quality of gentle- 
man of th: bedchamber, 

Tue Imguifhing ftate of Edward’s health made Northumberland the more 
intent on che execution of his project. He removed all, except his own emiflaries, 
from aboit the King : He himfelf attended him with the greateft afliduity: He 
pretended the moft anxious concern for his health and welfare: And by all thefe 
artifices, le prevailed on him to give his final confent to the fettlement projected, 
Sir Edwad Montague, chief juftice of the Common Pleas, Sir John Baker and 
Sir Thoms Bromley, two judges, with the attorney and follicitor general were 
fent for tc the council ; where, after the minutes of the intended deed were 
read to tlem, the King required them to draw them up in the form of letters 
patent. ‘They hefitated in obeying this order ; and defired time to confider of ir, 
The more they refle&ed, the greater danger they found in compliance. The 
fettlement of the crown by Henry the eighth had been made in confequence of an 
act of Parlament ; and by another aét, palied in the beginning of this reign, it was 
declared trafon in any of the heirs, their aiders or abettors, to attempt on the 
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right of another, or change the order of fucceffion. The judges pleaded thefe 
reafons before the council. They urged, that {uch a patent as was intended would 
be entirely invalid; that it would fubject, not only the judges who drew it, but 
every counfellor who figned it, to the pains of treafon ; and that the only proper 
expedient, both to give force to the new fettlement, and free its partizans from 
danger, was to fummon a Parliament, and obtain the confent and fanétion of that 
affembly. The King faid, that he intended afterwards to follow that method, and 
would call a Parliament, in which he propofed to have his fettlement ratified ; but 
in the mean time, he required the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent 
in the form required. The council told the judges, that their refufal would fub- 
jet them all to the pains of treafon. Northumberland gave to Montague the ap- 
pellation of traitor ; and faid that he would fight in his fhirt with any man in fo juft 
a caufe as that of the lady Jane’s fucceffion. The judges were reduced to great 
difficulties between the dangers of the Jaw, and thofe arifing from the violence of 
prefent power and authority *. 

THe arguments were canvafied in feveral different meetings between the council 
and the judges; and no folution could be found of the prefent difficulties. At” 
laft, Montague propofed an expedient, which fatisfied both his brethren and the 
counfellors. He defired, that a.fpecial commiffion fhould be paffed by the King 
and council, requiring the judges to draw a patent for the new fettlement of the 
crown; and that a pardon fhould immediately after be granted them for any- 
offence which they might have incurred by their compliance. When the pa- 
tent was drawn and brought to the bifhop of Ely, chancellor, in order to pafs 
the great feal, that prelate required, that all the judges fhould fign it. Gofnald 
at firft refufed ; and it was with much difficulty, that he was prevailed on, by 
the violent menaces of Northumberland, to comply ; but the conftancy of Sir 
James Hales, who, tho’ a zealous proteftant, preferred juttice on this occafion 
to the prejudices of his party, could not be fhaken by any expedient. The chan- 
cellor next required, for his greater fecurity, that all the privy counfellors fhould 
fet their hands to the patent: The intrigues of Northumberland or the fears of his 
violence were fo prevalent, that the counfellors complied with his demand. Cran- 
mer alone hefitated during fome time, but yielded at laft to the earneft and pathetic 
entreaties of the King +. Cecil, at that time fecretary of ftate, pretended after- 
wards that he only figned as a witnefs to the King’s fubfcription. And thus, by 
the King’s letters patent, the two princefies, Mary and Elizabeth, were fet afide ; 
and the crown was fettled on the heirs of the dutchefs of Suffolk: For the dutch- 
efs herfelf was content to be poftponed to her daughters. 

* Fuller, book viii. p. 2. + Cranm. Mem. p. 295. 
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Arter this fettlement was made, with fo many inaufpicious circumftances, 
Edward declined vifibly every day in his health ; and {mall hopes were entertain- 
ed of his recovery. To make the matter worfe, his phyficians were difmiffed by 
Northumberland’s advice and by an order of council; and he was put into the 
hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook, in a little time, to reftore him to 
his former ftate of health. After the ufe of her medicines, all the bad fymptoms 
increafed to the moft violent degree: He felt a difficulty of {peech and breathing ; 
his pulfe failed, his legs fwelled, his colour became livid; and many other fymp- 
toms appeared of his approaching end. He expired at Greenwich in the fixteenth 
year of his age, and the feventh of his reign. 

Aut the Englith hiftorians dwell with pleafure on the excellencies of this young 
prince ; whom the flattering promifes of hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an object of the moft tender affections of the public. He poffeffed mild- 
nes of difpofition, application to ftudy and bufinefs, a capacity to learn and 
judge, and an attachment to equity and juftice. He feems only to have contraét- 
ed from his education and from the age in which he lived, too much of a narrow 
ptepoffeffion in matters of religion, which made him incline fomewhat to bigotry 
and perfecution : But as the bigotry of proteitants, lefs governed by priefts, lies 
under more reftraints than that of catholics, the effe&ts of this malignant quality 
were the lefs. to be apprehended, if a longer life had been granted to young Ed- 
ward. 
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Lady ‘fane Gray proclaimed Queen. Deferted by the people—_The 
Queen proclaimed and acknowledged. Northumberland executed: 
Catholic religion reftored. 4A Parliament. Deliberations with 
regard to the Queen's marriage. Queen's marriage with Philip. 

Wryat’s infurrection. Suppreffed. Execution of lady Sane 

Gray. A Parliament.——P hilip’s arrival in England, 


HE title of the princefs Mary to the crown, after the deceafe of her 
brother, was not liable to any confiderable difficulty ;. and the objections 
ftarted by the lady Jane’s partizans, were new and unheard of by the 
nation. Tho’ all the proteftants, and even many of the catholics, 
believed the marriage of Henry the eighth with Catherine of Arragon to be un- 
Jawful and invalid; yet as ic had been contracted by the parties without any 
criminal intention, had been avowed by their parents, recognized by the nation, 
and feemed founded on thofe principles of law and religion, which then prevailed, 
very few imagined, that their iffue ought on that account to be regarded as ille- 
gitimate. A declaration to that purpofe had indeed been extorted fromi the Pars 
liament by the. ufual violence and caprice of Henry; but as that monarch had 


afterwards been induced to reftore his daughter to the right of fucceffion, her. 
title. 
7 title: 
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title was now beconie as legal and parliamentary as it was ever efteemed jn(t and 
natural. The public had been Jong familiarized to ¢hefe fentiments: Duttmg all 
the reign of Edward, the princefs was confidered as his lawful fucceffor: And 
tho’ the’ proteftants dreaded the effects: of her prejudices, the extreme hatred, 
univerfally entertained againft the Dudleys * who, men forefaw, would, under 
the name of Janey be the real fovercigns, was more than fufficient £0 counterbal- 
lance, even with that party, “the attachment to religion. This daft attempt, to 
violate the order of fucceffion, had difplayed Northumberland’s. ambition and in- 
juftice in a full light, and when the people reflected on the long train of fraud, 
iniquity and cruelty, by which that projeét had been conducted ; that the lives of 
the two Seymours, as well as thetitle of ‘the princeffes, had been facrificed to it; 
they were moved by indignation to exert themfelves in oppofition to fuch criminal 
enterprizes. The general veneration alfo, paid to the memory of Henry the 
eighth, prompted the nation to defend the rights of his pofterity ; and the mife- 
ries of the ancient civil wars were not fo entirely forgotten, that men were wil- 
ling, by a departure from the lawful heir, té'incur the danger of like bloodfhed 
and confufion. 

NorTHuMBERLAND, fenfible of the oppofition which he muft expect, had 
carefully concealed the deltination made by the King ; and in order to bring the 
two princefles into his power, he had had-the precaution to engage the council, 
before Edward’s death, to write to them in that prince’s name, defiring their at- 
tendance, on pretence that his infirm ftate of health required the affiftance of their 
counfel, and the confolation of their company +, Edward expired before their 
arrival; but Northumberland, in order to make the princeffes fall into the fnare, 
kept the king’s death ftill fecret ; and the lady Mary had already reached Hod- 
defden, within half a day’s journey of the court. Happily, the earl of Arundel 
fent her private intelligence, both of her brother’s death, and of the confpiracy 
formed againft her ¢: She immediately made hafte to retire ; and arrived by quick 
journeys, firft at Kenning hallin Norfolk, then at Framlingham in Suffolk ; 
where fhe propofed to embark and retire to Flanders, in cafe fhe fhould find it 
impcfiible to defend her right of facceffion. She wrote letters to the nobility and 
moft confiderable gentry in every county of England; commanding them to af- 
Git her in the defence of her crown and perfon. And fhe difpatched a meflage 
to the council; by which fhe notified to them, that her brother’s death was no 
longer a fecret to her, promifed them pardon for paft offences, and required them 
immediately to give orders for proclaiming her acceffion in London §. 


* Sleidan, lib. 25. + Heylin, p» 154. 3 Burnet, vol. if. Pp. 233- § Fox, vol. iii. p: 14, 
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NortTHuMBERLAND found that farther difimulation was fruitlefs : He went Chap. 1. 
to Sion-houfe *, accompanied with the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembroke, 1553+ 
and others of the nobility ; and he approached the lady Jane, who refided there, 
with all the refpect ufually paid to the fovereign, Jane was, in a great meafure, Lady Jane 
ignorant of all thefe tranfactions ; and it was with equal grief and furprize, that ool 
fhe received intelligence of them +. She was a lady of the moft amiable Queen. 
perfon, the moft engaging difpofition, the moft accomplifhed parts; and being 
of an equal age with the late King, the had received all her education with him, 
and feemed even to poffefs a greater facility in acquiring every part of manly and 
polite literature. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek lan- 
guages, befide modern tongues ;_ had paffled moft of her time in an application to 
learning ; and expreffed agreat indifference for other occupations and amufe- 
ments ufual with her fex and ftation. Roger Afcham, tutor to the lady Eliza- 
beth, having at one time paid her a vifit, found her employed in reading of Plato, 
while the reft of the family were engaged in a party of hunting in the park; and 
upon his admiring the fingularity of her choice, fhe told him that fhe received 
more pleafure from that author than the others could reap from all their {port and 
gaity. Her heart, full of this paffion for literature and the elegant arts, and of 
tendernefs towards her hufband, who was deferving of her affe@tion, had never 
opened itfelf to the flattering allurements of ambition ; and the information of her 
advancement to the throne, was by no means agreeable to her. She even refu- 
fed to accept of the prefent; pleaded the preferable right of the two princefles ; 
exprefled her dread of the confequences attending an enterprize fo dangerous, not 
to fay fo criminal; and defired to remain in that private flation in which the was 
born. Overcome at laft with the intreaties, rather than reafons, of her father 
and father-in-law, and above all of her hufband, the fubmitted to their will, and 
was prevailed on to relinquith her own judgment. It was then ufual for the 
Kings of England, after their acceffion, to pafs the firft days in the Tower; and 
Northumberland immediately conveyed thither the new fovereign f. All the 
counfellors were obliged to attend her to that fortrefs; and by this means became, 
in fome meafure, prifoners in the hands of Northumberland, whofe will they 
were neceffitated to obey, Orders were given by the council, to proclaim Jane 
throughout the kingdom; but thefe orders were executed only in London, 
and in the neighbourhood. No applaufe enfued : The people heard the procla- 
mation with filence and concern ; Some even expreffed their fcorn and contempt : 

And one Pot, a vintner’s prentice, was feverely punithed for this offence §. 


~* Thuanas, lib, xiii, c. 2. t Godwin in Kennet, p. 329, Heylin, p. 149, Burnet, 
vol, li, p. 234. } Heylin, p. 159. § Ibid. p. 160, 
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The proteftant teachers themfelves, who were employed to convince the people 
of Jane’s title, found their eloquence fruitlefs * ;. and Ridley, bifhop of London, 
who preached a fermon to that purpofe, wrought no effect upon his audience 7+. 

Tue people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their attendance on Mary. As they 
were much attached to the reformed communion, they could not forbear, amidft 
their tenders of duty, to exprefs their apprehenfion for the proteftant religion ; 
but when fhe affured them, that fhe never meant to change the laws of King 
Edward t, they enlifted themfelves in her caufe with zeal and affection. The 
nobility and gentry flocked to her daily, and brought her reinforcement. The 
earls of Bath and Suffex, the eldeft fons of lord Wharton and lord Mordaunt, 
Sir William Drury, Sir Henry Benningfield, Henry Jerningham, perfons whofe 
intereft lay in the neighbourhood, appeared at the head of their tenants and re- 
tainers§. Sir Edward Haftings, brother of the earl of Huntingdon, having re- 
ceived a commifiion from the council to make levies for the lady Jane in Buck- 
inghamfhire, carried over his troops, which amounted to four thoufand men, 
and joined Queen Mary. Even a fleet, which had been fent by Northumber- 
land to lie off the coaft of Sufolk, being forced into Yarmouth by a ftorm, 
were engaged to declare for that princefs. 

NortTHuMBERLAND, who had hitherto been blinded by ambition, faw at latt 
the danger gather round him, and knew not to what hand to turn himfelf. He 
had levied forces, which were afflembled at London; but dreading the cabals of 
the courtiers and counfellors, whofe compliance, he knew, had been entirely the 
refult of fear or artifice, he was refolved to keep near the perfon of the lady 
Jane, and fend Suffolk to command the army. But the counfellors, who wifhed 
to remove him |, working on the filial tendernefs of Jane, magnified to her the 
danger to which her father would be expofed, and reprefented, that Northum- 
berland, who had gained reputation by fupprefling formerly a rebellion in thofe 
parts, was much more proper to command in that enterprize. The Duke him- 
felf, who knew the flender capacity of Suffolk, began to think that none but 
himfelf was able to encounter the prefent danger; and he agreed to take on him ~ 
the command of the troops. The counfellors attended on him at his departure 
with the higheft proteftations of attachment, and none more than Arundel, his 
mortal enemy **. Ashe went along, he remarked the difaffection of the people, 
which foreboded a fatal iffue to his ambitious hopes. ‘* Many,” faid he to lord Grey, 

* Godwin, p. 330+ Heylin, p. 162. Burnet, vol. ti. p. 236, 238. + Stowe, p, 611. 
Hollingthed, p. 1087- Strype’s Mem. vol. ii. p. 3- t Fox, vol. ili. p. 15+ Baker, p. 314. 
Speed, p- 816. § Heylin, p. 160. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 237- || Godwin, p, 330. 
Heylin, p. 159. Burnet, vol. ii, p. 239+ Fox, vol, ils pigs 52 ** Heylin, p.161. Baker, 
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who attended him, ‘ come out to look at us, but I’ find not one who cries, God Chap.1. 
** peed you *.” 1553- 
Tuer duke had no fooner reached St. Edmund’s-bury, than he found his army, 
which never exceeded fix thoufand men, too weak to encounter the Queen’s +, 
which amounted to double the number. He wrote to the council, defiring them to 
fend him a reinforcement ; and the counfellors immediately laid hold of this pre- 
tence to free themfelves from their confinement. They left the Tower, as if they Lady Jane fe 
meant to execute Northumberland’s commands; but being aflembled in Bay- ferted by the 
nard’s-caftle, a houfe belonging to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the people. 
method of fhaking off his ufurped tyranny. Arundel began the conference, by 
reprefenting the injuftice and cruelty of Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his 
ambition, the criminal enterprize which he had projected, and the guilt in which 
he had involved the whole council: and he afferted, that the only method of ma- 
king atonement for their paft offences, was by a prompt return to the duty which 
they owed their lawful fovereign ¢. This motion was feconded by Pembroke, 
who, clapping his hand to his fword, fwore he was ready to fight any man who 
exprefled himfelf of a contrary fentiment. The mayor and aldermen of London 
were immediately fent for, who difcovered great alacrity in obeying the orders 
they received to proclaim Mary. The people expreffed their approbation by fhouts 
of applaufe. Even Suffolk, who commanded in the Tower, finding refiftance 
fruitlefs, opened the gates, and declared for the Queen. The lady Jane, after 
wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned to a private life 
with much more fatisfaction than the felt when the royalty was tendered to her §: 
And the meflengers who were fent to Northumberland, with orders to lay down 
his arms, found that he had defpaired of fuccefs, was deferted by all his follow- 
ers, and had already proclaimed the Queen,’ with exterior marks of joy and fa 7, Quees 
tisfaction |. The people every where, on the Queen’s approach to London, gave proclaimed 
fenfible expreffions of their loyalty and attachment, And the lady Elizabeth met opus 
her at the head of a thoufand horfe, which that princefs had levied, in order to 
fupport their joint title againft the ufurper **, 
Tue Queen gave orders for taking into cuftody the duke of Northumberland, 
who fell on his knees to the earl of Arundel that arrefted him, and abje@ly beg- 
ged his life++. At the fame time were committed, the Earl of Warwig, his eldeft 
fon, Ambrofe and Henry Dudley, two of his younger fons, Sir Andrew Dudley 


* Speed, p. 316. + Godwin, p. 3316 ft Ibid. p. 331, 332. Thuanus, lib.®xiii. 
§ Godwin, p. 332. Thuan. lib. xiii. c. 2, || Stowe, p. 612. ** Burnet, vol. fi, 
p- 240. Heylin, p.19. Stowe, p. 613. tt Burner, vol. ii. p.239. Stowe, p. 612- 
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his brother, the marquefs of Northampton, the earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thio-. 
mas Palier, and Sir John Gates. The Queen afterwards confined the duke. of: 
Suffolk, the lady Jane Gray, and lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary was defir- 
ous, in tie beginning of her reign, to acquire popularity by the appearance of 
clemency; and becaufe the counfellors pleaded:conftraint, as an excule for their- 
treafon, fhe extended her pardon to moft of them. Suffolk himfelf recovered 
his liberty.; and he owed this. indulgence, in a great meafure, to the contempt: 
entertaired of his capacity. But the guilt of Northumberland was too greats. 
as. well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, to permit him to entertain. 
any reafnable hopes of life. When brought to his trial, he only defired per- 
miffion o afk two queftions of the peers who were appointed to fit on his jury 5 
whethera man.could be. guilty of treafon who. obeyed orders given him by the 
council ander.the great feak?: and-whether thofe who were involved in the fame 
guilt wih himfelf, could a&tas his judges?’ Being.told, that the great feal of an 
ufurperwas no authority, and that perfons. who lay not under any fentence. of at~ 
tainder, were ftill innocent in the eye of thelaw, and might be admitted on any: 
jury *;he acquiefced, and pleaded guilty. At his execution, he made profef- 
Gon of the catholic religion, and told the people,, that they never would. enjoy: 
tranquility till they returned to the faith of their anceftors : Whether: that fuch. 
were hi real fentiments,. which he had formerly concealed, from intereft and am- 
bition, or that he hoped, by. this declaration, to render the Queen more favour-. 
able tohis family.+. Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates, fuffered with him ;. 
and ths was all the blood fpilt.on account of. fo dangerous and criminal.an enter- 
prize againft the rights of: the fovereign. Sentence was pronounced againft the 
lady Jine and lord Guilford ;. but without any. prefent intention of: putting it in. 
executon. The youth and innocence ofthe perfons, neither of- whom had reached’ 
cheir fventeenth year, pleaded fufficiently. in their favour. 

Wren Mary firft arrived in the Tower, the duke of. Norfolk, who had been 
detaind prifoner during all the laft reign; Courtney, fon to the marquefs of: 
Exete,. who, without being charged with any crime, had been fubjeéted to the: 
fame yunifiment ever fince his father’s attainder ;. Gardiner; Tonttal,.. and Bon- 
ner, vho had been confined for their adherence to the catholic caule, appeared 
before her, and implored her clemency and protection , They. were all of them: 
zeftord to their liberty, and immediately. admitted to.her-confidence and favours. 


*. Burnet, vol. ii: p. 243. Heylin, p..18: Baker, p. 316. Hollingfhed, p, 1089+ + Heye 
lin, pg. Burnet, vol. ill, p. 2435 Stowe, p» O14». }: Heylin, p. .20- Stowe, p. 613; 
Holligthed, p- 1088. 
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Norfo!k’s attainder, notwithftanding that it had pafied in Parliament, was repre- 
fented as null and invalid ; becaufe, among other informalities, no {petial matter 
had been alleged againft him, except wearing a coat of arms, which le and _ his 
anceftors, without giving any offence, had always made ufe of in the ace of the 
courtand of the whole nation, Courtney received the title of earl ¢ Devon- 
fhire; and tho’ educated in fuch clofe confinement, that he was altogeher unac- 
quainted with the world, he foon acquired all the accomplifhments of 1 courtier 
anda gentleman, and madea confiderable figure during the few years which he 
lived after he recovered his liberty. Befides performing all thofe popalar acts, 
which, tho’ they only regarded individuals, were very acceptable to the nition, the 
Queen endeavoured to ingratiate herfelf with the public, by granting a general 
pardon, tho’ with ‘fome exceptions, and by ‘remitting the fubfidy voed to her 
‘brother by the laft Parliament *. 

Tue joy arifing from the fucceffion of the lawful heir, and from thegracious 
demeanour of ‘the fovereign, hindered not the people from being agitaed with 
great anxiety concerning the ftate of religions; and as the bulk of the sation in- 
clined to the proteftant communion, apprehenfions were generally entetained of 
the principles and prejudices:of the new Queen. The legitimacy of May’s birth 
had appeared to be fomewhat conneéted with the papal authority; anc as that 
princefs was educated with her mother, the had imbibed the ftrongeft atachment 
to the catholic communion, and the higheft averfion to thofe new tenets, whence, 
fhe believed, all the misfortunes of her family had originally fprung. The dif- 
couragements which fhe lay under from her father,. tho’ at Jaft they braight her 
to comply with his will, tended ftill more to increafe her difguft to the reormers ; 
and the vexations which the protector and the council gave her, duting Idward’s 
reign, had no other effeé&t than to confirm her farther in her prejudices. Natu- 
rally of a four and obftinate temper, and irritated by contradictions and misfor- 
tunes, fhe pofiefied all the qualities fitted to compofe a bigot; and herextreme 
ignorance rendered her utterly incapable of doubt in her own belief, @ of in- 
dulgence to the opinions of others, The nation, therefore, had gret reafon 
‘to dread, not.only the abolition, but the perfecution of the eftablithed religion 
from the zeal of Mary; and it was not long before fhe difcovered he inten- 
tions. 

Garoviner, Bonner, Tonftal, Day, Heath, Vefey, were reinftated n their 
fees, either bya dire&t act of power, or, what is nearly the fame, by he fen- 
tence of -commiffioners, who were appointed to review their procefs and ondem- 
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nation, Tho” the bifhopric of- Durham had been diffolved by authority of Par- 
liament, the Queen ereéted it anew by letters-patent, and replaced Tonftal in his 
regalities as well as in his revenue. On pretence of difcouraging controverfy, fhe 
Glenced, by her prerogative, all the preachers throughout England, except fuch 
as fhould obtain a particular licence * ; and it was eafy to forefee that none but 
the catholics would be favoured with this privilege. Holgate, archbifhop of 
York, Coverdale, bifhop of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper of Glo- 
cefter, were thrown into prifon 5 whither old Latimer alfo was fent foon after T. 
‘The zealous bifhops and priefts were encouraged in their forwardnefs to revive 
the mafs, tho” contrary to the prefent laws. Judge Hales, who had difcovered’ 
fach conftancy in defending the Queen’s title, loft all his merit by an oppofition 
to thofe illegal practices 5 and being committed to cuftody, was treated with fuch 
feverity, that he fell into frenzy, and killed himfelf {. The men of Suffolk were 
brow-beaten, when they prefumed to plead the promife which the Queen, 
when they inlifted themfelves in her fervice, had given them, of maintaining the 
reformed religion : One, in particular, was fet in the: pillory, becaufe he had: 
been too peremptory in recalling to her memory the engagements which the had 
taken on that occafion. And tho’ the Queen ftill promifed, in a public declara- 
tion before the council, to tolerate thofe who differed from het ||; men forefaw; 
that thisengagement, like the former, would prove but a feeble fecurity, when: 
fet in oppofition to religious prejudices. 


Tue merits of Cranmer towards the Queen, during the reign of Henry, had 
been confiderable ; and he had faccefsfully employed his good offices in mitigat- 
ing the fevere prejudices which that monarch had entertained againft her **. But 
the active part which he had borne in promoting her mother’s divorce, as well as 
sn conducting the reformation, had made him the object of her hatred ; and tho” 
Gardiner had been equally forward in foliciting and defending the divorce, he hadi 
afterwards made fufficient atonement by his fufferings in defence of the catholic 
caufe. The primate, therefore, had reafon to expect little favour during the 
prefent reign 3, but it was by his own indifereet zeal, that he brought on himfelf 
the firft violence and perfecution. A report being fpread, that Cranmer, in or- 
der to make hiis court to the Queen, had promifed to officiate in the Latin fer- 
vice, the archbifhop,. to wipe off this afperfion, drew up a manifefto in his own 
defence. Among other expreffions, he there faid, that as. the devil was a lyar- 


* Heylin, p. 23... Fox, vol. iii, p..16. Strype’s Mem. vol. iii. p. 26. + Godwin, ps 
3.30. + Burnet, vol. il. p. 247. Fox, vol. iii, p. 15, 19- Baker, p..317: || Burnet, 
vol, ii. Po 245> **® Thid. p. 240, 241+ Heylin, p. 25° Godwin, p- 330s 
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from the beginning, and the father of lies, fo he had at this time ftirred up his Chap, I. 
fervants to perfecute Chrift and his true religion :. That that infernal fpirit now 1553» 
endeavoured to reftore the Latin fatisfactory mafles, a thing of his own inven- 
tion and device ; and in order to effe€tuate his purpofe,, had falfely:made ufe of 
Cranmer’s. name and authority: And that the mafs is not only without founda- 
tion, either in the f{criptures or the practice of the primitive church, but likewife 
difcovers a plain contradiction to antiquity and the infpired writings, and is be- 
fides replete with many horrid blafphemies *. On the publication. of this inflam- 
matory paper, Cranmer was thrown into prifon,, and was tried for the part which 
he had acted, in. concurring with the lady Jane, and oppofing the Queen’s accef 
fion. Sentence of high treafon was pronounced againft him; and tho’ his guilt 
was fhared with the whole privy council, and was even lefs than that of mot of 
the others, this fentence, however fevere, muft be allowed entirely legal. The 
execution of it; however, did not follow ; and Cranmer was referved for a more- 
cruel punifhment. 

Perer Martyr, feeinga perfecution gathering againft the reformers, defired 
leave to withdraw +; and while fome zealous catholics moved for his commit- 
ment, Garfiner both pleaded, that he had come over by an invitation from the 
government, and generoufly furnifhed him: with fupplies for his journey: Bat 
as bigotted zeal {till increafed, his wife’s body, which had been interred at Ox- 
ford, was afterwards dug up by public order, and’ buried in a dunghill f. The 
bones of Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reformers, were about the fame time 
committed to the flames at Cambridge J. John a Lafco was firft filenced, and 
then ordered to. depart the kingdom with his congregation, Tlie greater part of 
the foreign proteftants followed him; and the nation thereby loft many ufeful 
hands for arts and manufactures: Several Englith proteftants alfo took thelter in: 
foreign parts,, and every thing bore a difmal afpeét for the reformation. 


Durine this revolution of the court, no protection. was expected by the pro- 
teftants from the Parliament, which was fummoned to aflemble. A zealous re- sth O&ober.. 
former |. pretends, that great violence and iniquity. were ufed in the eléétions ; A Parliaments. 
but befides that the authority of this writer is inconfiderable, that practice, as the 
neceffities.of government feldom required it, had not hitherto been often employ- 
ed in England. There ftill remained fuch numbers devoted, by opinion or affection, 


* Fox, vol. ili. p.94. Heylin, p. zs. Godwin,. p..336: Burnet, vol.ii.. Colh N° 8. Cranm, 
Mem. p. 305. Thuanus, lib. xiii. ‘c. 2. + Heylin, p. 26. -Godwin, p. 336. Cranm,. 
Mem. D947: { Heylin, p. 26, |} Saunders de Schifm. Anglic. 4 Béale, 
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to many principles of the ancient religion, that the authority of the crown was 
able to give fuch candidates the prevalence in moft elections; and all thofe who 
{crupled compliance with the court religion, rather declined taking a feat in the 
houfe, which, while it rendered them obnoxious to the Queen, could afterwards 
afford them no protection againft the violence of prerogative. It foon appeared, 
therefore, that a majority of the commons would be obfequious to Mary’s de- 
figns 3 and as the peers were moftly attached to the court, from intereft or ex- 
pectation, little oppofition was expected from that quarter. 

In opening the Parliament, the court fhowed a very fignal contempt of the 
laws, by celebrating, before the two houfes, a mafs of the Holy Ghoft, in the 
Latin tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, tho’ abolifhed 
by act of parliament *,. Taylor, bifhop of Lincoln, having refufed to kneel at 
this fervice, was very feverely handled, and was violently thruft out of the 
houfet+. The Queen; however, {till retained the title of fupreme head of the 


-church of England ; and it was generally pretended, that the intention of the 


court was only to reftore religion to the fame condition in which it had been left 
by Henry but that the other abufes of popery, which were chiefly grievous to 


the nation, would never be revived. 


Tur firft bill paffed by the Parliament, was of a very popular nature, and 
abolithed every fpecies of treafon which was not contained inthe ftatute of Ed- 
ward the third, and every {pecies of felony which did not fubfift before the firft 
of Henry theeightht. The Parliament next declared the Queen to be legiti- 
‘mate, ratified the marriage of Henry with ‘Catherine of Arragon, and annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer.|, whom they greatly blamed-on that account, 
No mention, however, is made of the pope’s authority, as any ground of the 
marriage. All the ftatutes of King Edward with regard to religion, were repealed 
by one vote § and thereby the national religion was replaced on the fame foot- 
ing on which it ftood at the death of Henry. The attainder of the duke of Nor- 
folk was reverfed ; and this act of juftice was much more reafonable than the 
declaring that attainder invalid, without farther authority. Moft of the claufes 
of the riot act, paffed in the late reign, were revived: A ftep which eluded, in 
a great meafure, the popular ftatute enatted at the firft meeting of the Parliament. 

Notwirustanpine the compliance of the two houfes with the Queen’s incli- 
qations, they had ftill a referve in certain articles; and her choice of a hufband 
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was, in particular, of fuch importance to national intereft, that they determined 
not to fubmit tamely, in that refpect, to her will and pleafure. There were three 
marriages *, concerning which it was fuppofed that Mary had deliberated after 
her acceffion tothe crown. The fir(t perfon propofed to her, was Courtney, earl 


of Devonfhire, who, being an Englifhman, nearly ‘allied to: the crown, could. 


not fail to be acceptable to the nation ; and as he was of an engaging perfon 
and addrefs, he had gained vifibly on. the Queen’s. affections, and hints were drope 
him of her favourable difpofitions towards him-+. But that nobleman neglected 
thefe overtures ; and feemed rather to attach himfelf to the lady Elizabeth, whofe 
youth and agreeable converfation he preferred to. all the power and grandeur 
of her fifter. This choice occafioned a. great caldnefs of Mary. towards Devon- 
fhire ; and made her break out in a declared animofity againft Elizabeth. The 
ancient quarrel between their mothers-had funk deep into the malignant heart 
of the Queen.;: and after the declaration made by Parliament in favour of Ca- 
therine’s marriage,. fhe wanted not a pretence for reprefenting the birth of her: 
fifter as illegitimate. TThe-attachmentrof Elizabeth to the reformed religion of- 
fended Mary’s bigotry and as.the young princefs had made fome difficulty. of 
difguifing her fentiments, very violent menaces had been employed to bring her 
to compliance. But when the Queen found that Elizabeth had obftruéted her 


views in a point, which, perhaps, touched her ftill more nearly, her refentment,. 


excited by pride, -knew no longer any. bounds ;. and the princefs. was vifibly. exe 
pofed to the greateft danger f. 

Carpinal. Pole, who had never taken: prieft’s orders, was: another party pros 
pofed to the Queen ;. and there appeared many. reafons to induce her to make 
choice of this prelate, The high character of Pole for virtue and generofity ; 
the great regard paid him by the catholic church, of which he had nearly reached 
the higheft dignity on the death of Paul the third |}; the Queen’s affection for 
the countefs of Salifbury, his mother, who had ence been her governefs 5 the 
violent animofity to which he had been expoled on account of his attachment to 
the Romifh communion ; all thefe confiderations had a powerful influence on 
Mary. Bot the cardinal was now in the decline of life; and having contracted 
habits of ftudy and'retirement, he was reprefented as unqualified for the buftle of 
a-court, and the hurry of bufinefs§. The Queen, therefore, dropt all views of 
that alliance: But as fhe entertained a greatregard for .Pole’s wifdom and virtue,. 
fhe ftill propofed'to reap the benefit of his advice in the adminiftration .of ‘her 
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government. She fecretly entered into a negociation with Commendone, an agent 
of cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruffels ; the fent affurances to the pope, then 
Julius the third, of her earneft defire to reconcile herfelf and her kingdoms to 
the holy fee; and the defired that Pole might be appointed legate for the perform- 
ance of that pious office *. 

Turse two marriages being rejected, the Queen caft her eye towards the em- 
peror’s family, from which her mother was defcended, and which, during her 
own diftrefles, had always afforded her countenance and protection. Charles the 
fifth, who a few years before was almoft abfolute mafter of Germany, had 
exercifed his power in fuch an arbitrary manner, that he gave extreme difguft to 
the nation, who apprehended the total extinction of their liberties and privileges 
f-om the encroachments of that monarch+. Religion had ferved him as a pre- 
tence for his ufurpations ; and from the fame principle he met with that oppofi- 
tion which overthrew his grandeur, and dafhed all his ambitious hopes. Mau- 
rice, elector of Saxony, enraged that the landgrave of Hefie, who, by his ad- 
vice, and on his affurances, had put himfelf into the emperor’s hands, fhould be 
unjuftly detained prifoner, formed a fecret confpiracy among the proteftant prin- 
ces; and covering his intentions with the moft artful difguifes, he fuddenly march- 
ed his forces againft Charles, and narrowly mified becoming matter of his per- 
fon. ‘The proteftants flew to arms in every quarter ; and their infurrection, aided 
by an invafion from France, reduced the emperor to fuch extremity, that he was 
obliged to fubmit to articles of peace, which enfured the independency of Ger- 
many. ‘To retrieve his honour, he made an attack on France; and laying fiege 
to Metz, with an army of an hundred thoufand men, he conducted the enter- 
prize in perfon, and feemed determined, at all hazards, to fucceed in an under- 
taking which had attracted the attention of all Europe. But the duke of Guile, 
who defended Metz, with a garrifon compofed of the braveft nobility of France, 
exerted fuch vigilance, conduct, and valour, that the fiege was protracted to the 
depth of winter; and the emperor found it dangerous to perfevere any longer. 
He retired with the remains of his army, into the Low Countries, much de- 
jected with that reverfe of fortune which, in his declining years, had fo fatally 
overtaken him. 

No fooner did Charles hear of the death of Edward, and the acceffion of his 
kinfwoman, Mary, to the crown of England, than he formed the fcheme of ac- 
quiring that kingdom to his family ; and he hoped, by this incident, to ba- 
Jance all the loffes which he had fuffered in Germany. His fon, Philip, who 
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was a widower, had but one fon by his former marriage ; and tho’ he was only 
twenty-feven years of age, eleven years younger than the Queen, this objection, it 
was thought, might eafily be overlooked, and there was no reafon to defpair of her 
having ftill a numerous iffue. The emperor, therefore, immediately fent over an 
agent to fignify his intentions to Mary, who, pleafed with the {upport of fo pow- 
erful an alliance, and glad to unite herfelf more clofely with her mother’s fami- 
ly, to which fhe was ever ftrongly attached, readily embraced the propofal, 
Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice fot the match: And Gardiner, 
who was become prime minifter, and who had been promoted to the office of 
chancellor, finding how Mary’s inclinations lay, feconded the project of the Spa- 
nifh alliance ; and reprefented, both to her and the emperor, the neceffity of 
{topping all farther innovations in religion, till the completion of the marriage, 
He obferved, that the Parliament, amidf all their compliances, had difcovered 
evident fymptoms of jealoufy, and feemed at prefent determined, to grant no 
further conceffions in favour of the catholic religion: That tho’ they might 
make a facrifice to their fovereign of fome fpeculative principles, which they did 
not well comprehend, or of fome rites, which feemed not of any immediate im- 
portance, they had imbibed fuch ftrong prejudices againft the pretended ufurpa- 
tions and exactions of the court of Rome, that they would with great difficulty 
beagain brought to fubmit to its authority: That the danger of making a re- 
fumption of the abbey lands, would alarm the nobility and gentry, and induce 
them to encourage the prepoffeflions which were but too general among the peo- 
ple, againft the doétrine and worfhip of the catholic church : That much pains 
had been taken to prejudice the nation againft the Spanith alliance ; and if that 
point was urged, at the fame time with further changes in religion, it would ha- 
zard a general revolt and infurrection: That the marriage, being once compleat- 
ed, would give authority to the Queen’s meafures, and enable her afterwards to 
forward that pious work, in which fhe was engaged: And that it was even ne- 
ceffary previoufly to reconcile the people to the marriage, by rendering the con- 
ditions extremely favourable to the Englifh, and fuch as would feem to enfure to 
them their independency, and the entire poffeffion of their ancient laws and pri- 
vileges *, 

Tue emperor, well acquainted with the prudence and experience of Gardiner, 
affented to all thefe reafons; and he endeavoured to temper the zeal of Mary, 
by reprefenting the neceflity of proceeding gradually in the great work of con- 
verting the nation. Hearing that cardinal Pole, more fincere in his religious 
opinions, and lefs guided by the maxims of civil policy, after having fent oppo- 
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Chap. .  Gte advice to the Queen, had fet out on his journey to England, where he was 
to exercife his legantine commiffion 5 he thought proper to ftop him at Dilling- 
hen, a town on the Danube ; and he afterwards obtained Mary’s confent for this 
detention. The negociation for the marriage mean-while proceeded apace ; and 
Mary’s intentions to efpoufe Philip became generally known to the nation. The 
commons, who hoped that they had gained the Queen by the conceffions which 
they had already made, were alarmed to hear, that fhe was refolved to contract a 
foreign alliance s and they fent a committee to remonftrate againft that dangerous 
6th of Det meafure. ‘To prevent farther applications of the fame kind, the thought proper 
ee to diffolve them. 


A convocaTion had been fammoned at*the fame time with the Parliament ; 
and the majority here alfo appeared to be of the court religion. An offer was 
very frankly made by the Romanifts, to difpute concerning the points controvert- 
ed between the two communions; and as tranfubftantiation was the article which, 
of all others, they deemed the cleareft, and founded on the moft irrefiftible ar- 
gument, they chofé to try their ftrength by defending it. The proteftants pufh- 
ed the difpute as far as the clamour and noife of their antagonifts would permit ; 
and they fondly imagined, that they had obtained fome advantage, when, in the 
courfe of the debate, they obliged the catholics to avow, that, according to their 
do@rine, Chrift had, in his laft fupper, held himfelf in his hand, and had fwal- 
lowed and eat himfelf*. This triumph, however, was confined only to their 
own party : The Romanifts maintained, that their champions had clearly the bet- 
ter of the day; that their adverfaries were blind and obftinate heretics ; that no- 
thing but the moft extreme depravity of heart could induce men to conteft fuch 
felf-evident principles and that the fevereft punifhments were due to their per- 
verfe wickednefs. So pleafed were they with their fuperiority in this favorite 
point, that they foon after renewed the difpute at Oxford; and to fhow, that they 
feared no force of learning or capacity, where reafon was fo evidently on their 
fide, they fent thither Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, under a guard, to try 
whether thefe renowned controverfialifts could find any appearance of argument 
to defend their baffled principles 7. The iffue of the debate was very different 
from what it appeared to be a few years before, in a famous conference held at 
the fame place during the reign of Edward. 


Arter the parliament and convocation were broke up, the new laws with re- 
gard to religion, tho’ they had been anticipated, in moft places, by the zeal of 
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the catholics, countenanced by the Sovernment, were ftill more openly put in 
execution: The mafs was every where re-eltablithed ; and marriage was declared 
to be incompatible with any fpiritual office. It has been afferted by fome writers, 
that three fourths of the clergy were, at this time, deprived of their livings ; 
tho’ other hiftorians, more accurate fT, have eftimated the number of fufferers to 
be far fhort of this proportion. Could any principles of law, juftice or reafon be 
attended to, where fuperftition predominates; the priefts would never have been 
expelled for their paft marriages, which at that time were permitted by the laws of 
the kingdom, ~A vifitation was appointed, in order to reftore more perfeétly the 
maf{s and the antient rites. Among other articles the commiffioners were enjoined 
to forbid the oath of fupremacy to be taken by the clergy on their receiving any 
benefice {. It is to be obferved, that this oath had been eftablifhed by the laws 
of Henry the eighth, which were ftill in force. 

Tats violent and fudden change of religion infpired the proteftants with great 
difcontent ; and even affected indifferent fpectators with concern, by the hard- 
fhips, to which fo many individuals were on that account expofed. But the 
Spanifh match was a point of more general concern, and diffufed univerfal ap- 
prehenfions for the liberty and independance of the nation. To obviate all cla- 
mour, the articles of marriage were drawn as favourable as poffible for the intereft 
and fecurity, and even grandeur of England. It was agreed, that tho’ Philip 
fhould have the title of King, the adminiftration fhould be entirely in the Queen ; 
that no foreigner fhould be capable of enjoying any office in the Kingdom ; that 
ho innovation fhould be made in the Englith laws, cuftoms and privileges; that 
Philip thould not carry the Queen abroad without her confent, nor any of her 
children without the confent of the nobility; that fixty thoufand pounds a year 
fhould be fettled on her as her jointure ; that the male iffue of this marriage 
fhould inherit, together with England, both Burgundy and the Low Countries ; 
and that, if Don Carlos, Philip’s fon by his former marriage, fhould die and his 
line be extin@, the Queen’s iffue, whether male or female, fhould inherit Spain, 
Sicily, Milan, and all the other dominions of Philip*. Such was the treaty of 
marriage figned by count Egmont, and four other ambaffadors fent over to Eng. 
land by the emperor. 

TuEsE articles, when publithed, gave no fatisfaction to the ‘nation : It was 
univerfally faid, that the emperor, in order to get poffeffion of England, would 
verbally agree to any terms; and the greater advantage there appeared in the 
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conditions which he granted, the more certainly might it be concluded, that he 
had no ferious intention of obferving them: That the ufual fraud and ambition 
of that monarch might affure the nation of fuch a condué ; and his fon Philip, 
while he inherited thefe vices from his father, added to them tyranny, fullennefs, 
pride, and barbarity, more dangerous vices of his own: That England would 
become a province, and a province to a kingdom which ufually exercifed the 
moft violent authority over all her dependant dominions: That the Netherlands, 
Milan, Sicily, Naples groaned under the burthen of Spanifh tyranny; and 
throughout all the new conquefts in America there had been difplayed fcenes of 
unrelenting cruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiftory of mankind: That the in- 
quifition was a tribunal invented by that tyrannical nation ; and would infallibly, 
with all their other laws and inftitutions, be introduced into England: And that 


the divided fentiments of the people with regard to religion would fubje@ multi- 


Wiat’s infur- 
rection. 


tudes to this iniquitous tribunal, and would reduce the whole nation to the moft 
abject fervitude *. 


Turse complaints, being diffufed thro’ the whole people, prepared the nation 
for a rebellion; and had any foreign power given them encouragement, or any 
great man appeared to head them; the confequences might have proved fatal to 
the Queen’s authority. But the King of France, tho’ engaged in hoftilities with 
the emperor, refufed to concur in any propofal for an infurreétion ; left he fhould 
afford Mary a pretence for declaring war againft him. And the more prudent 
part of the nobility thought, that, as the evils of the Spanifh alliance were only 
dreaded at a diftance, matters were not yet fully prepared for a general revolt. 
Some perfons, however, more turbulent than the reft, believed, that it would be 
fafer to prevent than to redrefs grievances ; and they framed a confpiracy to rife 
in arms, and declare againft the Queen’s marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas 
Wiat propofed to raife Kent, Sir Peter Carew, Devonfhire; and they engaged the 
duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering the crown for the lady Jane, to 
attempt raifing the midland counties +. Carew’s impatience or apprehenfions 
engaged him to break the concert, and to rife in arms before the day appointed : 
He was foon fupprefied by the earl of Bedford, and advifed to fly into France. 
On this intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an arreft, fuddenly left the town, with his 
brothers, the lord Thomas, and Jord Leonard Gray ; and endeavoured to raife the 
people in the counties of Warwic and Leicefter ; where his intereft lay: But he 
was fo clofely purfued by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of 300 horfe, that 
he was obliged to difperfe his retainers, and being difcovered in his retreat, he was 
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led prifoner to London {. Wiat was at firft more fuccefsful in his attempt ; 
and having publifhed a declaration at Maidftone in Kent, againft the Queen’s 
evil counfellors and againft the Spanifh match, without any mention of religion, 
the people began to gather under his ftandard. The duke of Norfolk with Sir 
Henry Jernegan was fent againft him, at the head of the guards and fome other 
troops, reinforced with soo Londoners commanded by Bret: And he came 
within fight of the rebels at Rochefter, where they had fixed their head quarters. 
Sir George Harper here pretended to defert from them; but having fecretly 
gained Bret, thefe two perfons fo wrought on the Londoners, that that whole 
body deferted to Wiat, and declared that they would not contribute to enflave 
their native country. Norfolk, dreading the contagion of this example, imme- 
@iately retreated with his troops, and took fhelter in London *. 

Arter this proof of the difpofitions of the people, efpecially of the Lon- 
doners, who were moftly proteftants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed ; and he 
led his forces to Southwark, where he required of the Queen, that the thould 
put the Tower into his hands, fhould deliver four counfellors as hoftages, and 
in order to enfure the liberty of the nation, fhould immediately marry an Englith- 
man. Finding that the bridge was fecured againft him, and that the city was 
overawed, he marched up to Kingfton, where he paffed the river with 4600 
men; and returning towards London, hoped to encourage his partizans, who 
had engaged to declare for him. He had imprudently wafted fo much time at 
Southwark, and in his march from Kingfton, that the critical feafon, on which all 
popular commotions depend, was entirely loft; and tho’ he entered Weftminfter 
without refiftance, his followers, finding that no perfon of note joined him, in- 
fenfibly fell off, and he was at laft feized near Temple-Bar by Sir Maurice Berk- 


ley +. Above feventy perfons fuffered for this rebellion: Four hundred were 6:h Febraary, 


conducted before the Queen with ropes about their necks 5 and falling on their 
% 


knees, received a pardon, and were cifmiffed. Wiat was condemned and exe- fafaie@ion 
cuted ; and as it had been reported, that, on his examination, he had aceufed the fuppreffed. 


lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonfhire, as accomplices, he took care on the 
fcaffold, before the whole people, fully to acquit them of having any fhare in his 
rebellion. 

Tae lady Elizabeth had been, during fome time, treated with great harfhne% 
by her fifter; and many ftudied inftances of difcouragement and difrefpe@ had 
been practifed againft her. She was ordered to take place at court after the 
countefs of Lenox, and the datchefs of Suffolk, as if the were not legitimate : 
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Her friends were difcountenanced on every occafion: And while her virtues, 
which were now become very eminent, drew to her the attendance of all the 
young nobility; and rendered her the favourite of the nation, the malevolence of 
the-Queen ftill difcovered itfelf every day by freth fymptoms, and obliged the 
princefs to retire into the country. Mary feized the opportunity of this rebellion ; 
and hoping to involve her fifter in fome appearance of guilt, fent for her under a 
ftrong guard, committed her to the Tower, and ordered her to be very ftriétly 
examined by the council. But the public declaration made by Wiat rendered it 
impracticable to employ againft her any falfe evidence, which might have offered 5 
and the princefs made fo good a defence, that the Queen found herfelf under a 
neceflity of difmiffing her*. In order to fend her out of the kingdom, a mar- 
riage was propofed to her with the duke of Savoy ; and when fhe declined gi- 
ving her confent, fhe was committed to cuftody under a very {trong guard, at 
Wodeftoke, The earl of Devonfhire, tho’ equally innocent, was confined in 
Fotheringay cattle. 

Bur this rebellion proved ftill more fatal to the lady Jane Gray, as well as 
to her hufband; The duke of Suffolk’s guilt was imputed to her ; and tho’ the 
rebels and malecontents feemed chiefly to reft their hopes on the lady Elizabeth 
and the earl of Devonfhire, the Queen, incapable of generofity or clemency, de- 
termined to remove every perfon, from whom the leaft_ danger could be appre- 
hended. Warning was given the lady Jane to prepare for death ; adoom which 
fhe had long expected, and which the innocence of her life, as well as the mif- 
fortunes to which fhe had been expofed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. 
The Queen’s bigotted zeal, under colour of tender mercy to the prifoner’s foul, 
induced her to fend divines, who molefted her with perpetual difputation ; and 
even a reprieve of three days was granted her, in hopes that fhe would be per- 
fuaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely converfion, fome regard to her 
eternal welfare. The lady Jane had prefence of mind, in thofe melancholy cir- 
cumftances, not only to defend her religion by all the topics then in ufe, but alfo 
to write a letter to her fifter + in the Greek language 5 in which, befides fending 
her a copy of the fcriptures in that tongue, fhe exhorted her to maintain, in every 


sathFebruaty fortune, a like fteddy perfeverance. On the day of her execution, her hufband, 


the lord Guilford, defired permiffion to fee her; but fhe refufed her confent, and 
fent him word, that the tendernefs of their parting would overcome the fortitude 
of both, and would too much unbend their minds from that conftancy, which 
their approaching end required of them: Their feparation, fhe faid, would be 
* Godwin, p. 343- Burnet, vol, ii, p. 273- Fox, vol. iii. p. 99, 105. Strype’s Mem. vol, iii, 

p- 85. + Fox, vol. iii. p, 35. Heylin, p. 166, 
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only for a moment; and they would foon rejoin each other in a fcene, where Chap. I. 
their affections would be for ever united, and where death, difappointment, and 1554+ 
misfortunes could no longer have accefs to them, or difturb their eternal felicity f. 
Ir had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord Guilford together on 
the fame fcaffold at Tower-hill ; but the council, dreading the compaffion of the 
people for their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their orders, 
and gave directions that fhe fhould be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. Execution of 
She faw her hufband led to execution; and having given him from the window a 
fome token of her remembrance, fhe waited with tranquillity till her own ap- — 
pointed hour fhould bring her toa like fate. She even faw his headlefs body 
carried back in a cart, and found herfelf more confirmed by the reports, which 
fhe heard of the conftancy of his end, than fhaken by fo tender and melancholy 
a fpectacle. Sir John Gage, conftable of the Tower, when he led her to exe- 
cution, defired her to beftow on him fome {mall prefent, which he might keep 
as a perpetual memorial of her: She gave him her table-book, where fhe had 
joft wrote three fentences on feeing her hufband’s dead body; one in Greek, 
another in Latin, a third in Englith*, . The purport of them was, that human 
juttice was again{t his body, but the divine mercy would be favourable to his 
foul; and that if her fault deferved punifhment, her youth at leaft, and her im- 
prudence were worthy of excufe; and that God and pofterity, the trufted, would 
fhow her favour. On the feaffold, the made a fpeech to the bye-ftandets, in which 
the mildnefs of her difpofition led her to take the blame entirely on herfelf, with- 
out uttering one complaint againft the feverity, with which fhe had been treated, 
She faid, that her offence was not the having Jaid her hand upon the crown, but : 
the not rejecting it with fufficient conftancy : That fhe had lefs erred thro’ am- 
bition than thro’ reverence to her parents, whom fhe had been taught to refpect 
and obey: That the willingly received death, as the only fatisfation which fhe 
could now make to the injured ftate; and tho’ her infringement of the laws had 
been conftrained, fhe would thow, by her voluntary fubmifiion to- their fentence, 
that fhe was defirous to attone for that difobedience, into which too much Slial 
piety had betrayed her: That the had juftly deferved this punithment for being 
made the inftrument, tho’ the unwilling inftrument, of the ambition of others : 
And that the ftory of her life, fhe hoped, might at leaft be ufeful, by proving 
that innocence excufes not great mifdeeds, if they tend any way to the deftruGion 
ef the commonwealt After uttering thefe words, fhe caufed herfelf to be dif- 
robed by her women; and with a fteddy ferene countenance fubmitted herfelf to 
the executioner +. 
t Heylin, p. 167, Baker, p. 210. * Heylin, p.. 167, + Heylin, -p. 167. 
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Tur duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and executed foon after ; and 
would have met with more compaffion, had not his temerity been the caufe of 
his daughter's untimely death. The lord Thomas Gray loft his life for the fame 
crime. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton was tried in Guildhall; but there appearing 
no fatisfaétory evidence againft him, he was able, by making “an admirable de- 
fence, to obtain a verdict of the jury in his favour. The Queen was fo enraged 
at this difappointment, that, inftead of releafing him as the law required, fhe re- 
committed him to the Tower, and kept him in clofe confinement during fome 
time. But her refentment ftopped not here: The jury, being fummoned befcre 
the council, were all of them fentto prifon, and afterwards fined, fome of them 
4 thoufand pounds, others two thoufand a-piece*. This illegal violence pro- 
ved fatal to feveral, among others to Sir John Throckmorton, brother to Sir Ni- 
cholas, who was condemned on no better evidence than had been formerly rejected. 
The Queen filled the Tower, and all the prifons with nobility and gentry, whom 
their intereft with the people, rather than any appearance of guilt, had made the 
objects of her fufpicion. And finding, that fhe was become extremely odious to 
the nation, fhe was refolved to difable them from refiftance, by ordering general 
mutters, and directing the commiffioners to feize their arms, and lay them up in 
forts and caftles. 

Tuo’ the government laboured under fo general an odium, the Queen’s autho- 
rity had received fuch an increafe from the fuppreffion of Wiat’s rebellion, that 
the miniftry hoped to find a very compliant difpofition in the new Parliament, 
_which was fummoned to affemble. The emperor alfo, in order to facilitate the 
fame end, had borrowed no lefs a fum than 400,000 pounds which he had fent 
over to England, to be diftributed in bribes and penfions among the members : 
A pernicious practice, of which there had not hitherto been any inftance in 
England. And not to give the public any alarm with regard to the church 
lands, the Queen, notwithftanding her bigotry, refumed her legal title of fu- 
preme head of the church, which fhe had dropped three months before. Gar- 
diner, the chancellor, opened the {effion by a fpeech ; in which he afferted the 

ueen’s hereditary title to the crown ; maintained her right to choofe a hufband 
for herfelf ; obferved how proper an ufe fhe had made of that right, by prefer- 
ring an old ally, defcended from the houfe of Burgundy 3; and remarked the 
failure of Henry the éighth’s pofterity, of whom there now remained none but 
the Queen and the lady Elizabeth. He added, that, in order to obviate the in- 


* Fox, vol. iii. p. 99. Stowe, p. 624, Baker, p. 320. Hollingfhed, p. 110}, 1121. Strype, 
vol, iii, p, 120+ 
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conveniences, which might arife from different pretenders, it was neceffary to Chap. I. 
inveft the Queen, by law, with a power of difpofing of the crown, and of ap- 1554 
pointing her fucceffor: A power, he faid, which was not to be regarded as a new 
thing in England, fince it had formerly been conferred on Henry the eighth +. 

Tue Parliament were much difpofed to gratify the Queen in all her defires ; 
but when the liberty, independency, and very being of the nation were brought 
into fuch vifible danger, they could not by any means be brought to compli- 
ance. They knew both the inveterate hatred which fhe bore the lady Elizabeth, 
and her devoted attachment to the houfe of Auftria: They were acquainted with 
her extreme bigotry, which would lead her to poftpone all confiderations of juftice 
or national intereft to the eftablifhment of the catholic religion: They remarked, 
that Gardiner had carefully avoided, in his fpeech, the giving to Elizabeth the 
appellation of the Queen’s fifter ; and they thence concluded, that a defign was 
formed of excluding her as illegitimate : They expected, that Mary, if invefted 
with fuch a power as fhe required, would make a will in her hufband’s favour, 
and thereby render England for ever a province of the Spanifh monarchy : And 
they were the more alarmed with thefe projects, when they heard, that Philip’s 
defcent from the houfe of Lancafter was carefully infifted on, and that he was 
publickly reprefented as the true and only heir by right of inheritance. 

Tue Parliament, therefore, aware of their danger, were determined to keep 
at a diftance from the precipice, which lay before them. They could not avoid 
ratifying the articles of marriage *, which were drawn very favourable for Eng- 
land ; but they declined paffing any fuch law as the chancellor pointed out to 
them: They would not fo much as declare it treafon to imagine or attempt the 
death of the Queen’s husband, while fhe was alive; and a bill introduced for 
that purpofe was laid afide after the firft reading. The more effectually to cur 
off Philip’s hopes of exerting any authority in England, they paffed a law, in which 
they declared, ‘‘ that her majefty as their only Queen, fhould folely and as a 
«¢ fole Queen, enjoy the crown and fovereignty of her realms, with all the pre- 
«© eminences, dignities, and rights thereto belonging, in as large and ample a 
«© manner after her marriage as before, without any title or claim accruing to the 
prince of Spain, either as tenant by courtefy of the realm, or by any other 
“< means f.” 

A 1.aw paffed in this Parliament for re-erecting the bifhopric of Durham, 
which had been diffolved by the laft Parliament of Edward §. The Queen had 


a 


+ Carte, vol. iii. p. 310. from Ambaff, de Noailles. * 1 Mar. Parl. 2. cap. 2. 
t Ibid. cap. 1. § Ib. cap. 3. 
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already, by an exertion of her abfolute power, put Tonftal in poffeffion of that 
fee: But tho’ it was ufual at that time for the crown to affume authority which 
might feem entirely legiflative, it was always deemed more fafe and fatisfactory 
to procure the {anétion of Parliament. Bills were introduced for fuppreffing erro- 
neous Opinions contained in books, and for reviving the law of the fix articles, 
together with thofe againft the Lollards, againft herefy and erroneous preaching : 
But none of thefe laws could pafs the two houfes. A proof, that the Parliament 
had referves even in their conceffions with regard to religion ; about which they 
feem to have been lefs ferupulous. The Queen, therefore; finding. that they 
would not ferve all her purpofes, finifhed the feffion by diffolving them. 


Mary’s thoughts were now entirely employed about receiving Don Philip, 
whofe arrival fhe hourly expected. This princefs, who had lived fo many years — 
in a very referved and private manner, without any profpect or hopes of a huf- 
band, was fo {mit with affection for her young fpoufe, whom fhe had never feen, 
that fhe waited with the utmoft impatience for the completion of the marriage ; 
and every obftacle was to her a fource of anxiety and difcontent *. She com- 
plained of Philip’s delays as affected ; and fhe could not conceal her vexation, 
that, tho’ fhe brought him a kingdom as a dowry, he treated her with fuch ne- 
glect, that he had never yet favoured her with a fingle letter. Her fondnefs 
was but the more encreafed by this fupercilious treatment ; and when fhe found 
that her fubjeéts had entertained the greateft averfion for the event, to which fhe 
direéted her fondeft wifhes, fhe made the whole Englifh nation the object of her 
refentment. A fquadron, under the command of lord Effingham, had been 
fitted out to convoy Philip from Spain, where he then refided ; but the admiral 
informing her, that the difcontents ran very high among the feamen, and that 
it was not fafe for Philip to entruft himfelf into their hands, fhe gave orders to 
difmifs them. She then dreaded, that the French fleet, being mafters of the 
fea, might intercept her hufband ; and every rumour of danger, every biaft of 
wind, threw her into panics and convulfions. Her health, and even her under- 
ftanding, were vifibly impaired by this extreme impatience ; and fhe was ftruck 
with a new apprehenfion, left her perfon, impaired by time, and blafted by fick- 
nefs, fhould render her lefs acceptable to her future fpoufe. Her glafs difcovered 
to her how hagard fhe was become, and when fhe remarked the decay of her 
perfon, fhe knew not whether fhe ought more to defire or apprehend the ar- 
rival of Philip: 


* Strype, vol. iii, p. 125. 
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Ar laft came .the moment fo impatiently expected ; and news were brought 
the Queen of Philip’s arrival at Southampton *. A few days after, they. were 
married in Weftminfter ; and having made a pompous entry into London, where 
Philip difplayed his wealth with great oftentation, fhe carried him to Wind- 
for, the palace in which they afterwards refided.. The prince’s behaviour 
was ill calculated to cure the prejudices, which the Englifh nation had entertained 
againft him. He was diftant and referved in his addrefs 3 took no notice of the 
falutes even.of the moft confiderable noblemen and fo entrenched himfelf in 
forms and ceremonies, that he was in a manner inacceftible +: But this circum- 
{tance rendered him the more acceptable tothe Queen, who defired to have no 
company but her hufband’s, and who was impatient when fhe met with any in- 
terruption to her fondnefs. The fhorteft abfence gave her vexation ; and when 
he fhowed civilities to any other woman, fhe could not conceal her jealoufy and 
refentment. 

Tre Queen foon found, that Philip’s ruling paffion was ambition ; and that 
the only method of gratifying him and fecuring his affections was to render 
him mafter of England. The intereft and liberty of her people were confidera- 


tions of fmall moment, in comparifon of her obtaining this favourite point.. 


She fummoned a new Parliament, in hopes of finding them entirely compliant ; 
and that fhe might acquire the greater authority over them, fhe imitated the 
precedent of the former reign, and wrote circular letters directing a proper choice 
of members {. The zeal of the catholics, the influence of Spanifh gold, the 
powers of prerogative, the difcouragement of the gentry, particularly of the 
proteftants ; all thefe caufes, feconding the intrigues of Gardiner, had procured 
her a houfe of commons which was, in a great meafure, to her fatisfaCtion 3 and 
it was thought, from the difpofition of the nation, that .the might now fafely 
omit, inher fummons of the Parliament, the title of /upreme head of the church, 
tho’ infeparably annexed by law to the crown of England§. Cardinal Pole 
was arrived in Flanders, invefted with legantine power from the pope: In 
order to prepare the way for his arrival in England, the Parliament paffed an 
act reverfing his attainder, and reftoring his blood; and the Queen, difpenfing 
with the old ftatute of provifors, granted him permiffion to aé as legate. The 


* Fox, vol. iii. \p. 99. Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. iii. p. 392. Godwin, p. 345. Weare told 
by Sir William Monfon, p. 225, that the admiral of England fired at the Spanifh navy, when Philip 
was on board; becaufe they had not lowered their topfails, as a mark of deference to the Englifh na- 
vy in the narrow feas. A very fpirited behaviour, and very unlike thofe times. 


+ Baker, p. 320. t Mem. of Cranm. p. 344. Strype’s Eccl. Mem, vol. iii. P £54, 
rst; § Burnet, vol. ii. p. 291. Strype, vol. iii. p. 155. 
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cardinal came over to London; and after being introduced to the King and 
Queen, he invited the Parliament to reconcile themfelves. and the kingdom 
to the apoftolic fee, from which they had been fo long and fo unhappily fe- 
parated. This meflage was taken in good part; and both houfes voted an ad- 
drefs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that they had been guilty of a moft 
horrible defeétion from the true church; profefling a fincere repentance for their 
patt tranfgreffions ; declaring their refolution to repeal all laws enacted in preju- 
dice of the church of Rome ; and praying their majefties, that fince they were 
happily uninfeéted with that criminal fchifm, they would intercede with the holy 
father for their abfolution and forgiyenefs|. Their requeft was eafily granted. 
The legate, in name of his holinefs, gave the Parliament and kingdom abfolu- 
tion, freed them from all cenfures, and received them again into the bofom of 
the church. The pope, then Julius the third, being informed of thefe tranfac- 
tions, faid, that it was an unexampled inftance of his felicity, to receive thanks 
from the Englith, for allowing them to do what he ought to give them thanks 
for performing §. 

NorwitHsTANDING the extreme zeal of thofe times, for and againft popery, . 
the obje& always uppermoft with the nobility and gentry, was their money 
and eftates; and they were not brought to make thefe conceflions in favour of 
Rome, till they had received repeated affurances, from the pope as well as the 
Queen, that the plunder which they had made of the ecclefiaftics, fhould never 
be enquired into; and that the abbey and church lands fhould remain with the 
prefent pofleffors*. But not trufting altogether to thefe promifes, the Parlia- 
ment took care, in the law itfelf+, by which they repealed the former ftatutes en- 
acted againft the pope’s authority, to infert a claufe, in which, befides beftowing va- 
lidity on all marriages, celebrated during the fchifm, and fixing the right of in- 
cumbents to their benefices, they gave fecurity to the poffeffors of church lands, 
and freed them from all danger of ecclefiaftical cenfures. The convocation alfo, 
in order to remove all apprehenfions on that head, were induced to prefent a peti- 
tion to the fame purpofe {; and the legate, in his matter’s name, ratified all thefe 
tranfactions. It now appeared, that, notwithftanding the efforts of the Queen 
and King, the power of the papacy was effectually fuppreffed, and invincible 
barriers fixed againft its re-eftablifhment. For tho’ the jurifdiCtion of the eccle- 
fiaftics was, for the prefent, reftored, their property, on which their power much 


| Fox, vol. iii. p. 3. Heylin, p. 42. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 293. Godwin, p. 247. 
§ Father Paul, lib. iv. * Heylin, p. 41. + 1 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. 
t Heylin, p. 43. 1&2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. Strype, vol, iii, p. 159. 
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depended, was irretrievably loft, and no hopes remained of recovering it. Even 
thefe arbitrary, powerful, and bigotted princes, while the tranfactions were yet re- 
cent, could not regain to the church her poffeffions fo lately ravifhed from her ; 
and no expedients were left the clergy for enriching themfelvesy:but thofe which 
they had at firft practifed, and which had required many ages of ignorance, bar- 
barifm, and fuperftition to operate their effeét on mankind J}. 


Tue Parliament having fecured their own poffeffions, were more indifferent 
with regard to religion, or even the lives of their fellow citizens; and they re- 
vived the old fanguinary laws againft heretics *, which had been rejected in the 
former Parliament. They alfo enacted feveral laws againft feditious words and 
rumours +; and they made it treafon to imagine or attempt the death of Philip, 
during his marriage with the Queen}. Each Parliament hitherto had been in- 
duced to go a ftep farther than their predeceflors ; but none of them had entirely 
loft all regard to national interefts. Theis hatred againft the Spaniards, as well 
as their fufpicion of Philip’s pretenfions, ftill prevailed; and tho’ the Queen at- 
tempted to get her hufband declared prefumptive heir of the crown, and to have 
the adminiftration put into his hands; the failed in all her hopes, and could not 
fo much as procure the Parliament’s confent to his coronation §. All attempts 
likewife to obtain fubfidies from the commons, in order to fupport the emperor 
in his war again{ft France, proved fruitlefs ; and the ufual animofity and jealoufy 
of the Englith againft that kingdom, feemed to have given place, for the pre- 
fent, to like paffions againft Spain. Philip, fenfible of the prepoffeffions enter- 
tained again{ft him, endeavoured to acquire popularity, by procuring the releafe 
of feveral prifoners of diftinétion ; the lord Henry Dudley, Sir George Harper, 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir Edmond Warner, Sir William St. Lo, Sir Ni- 
cholas Arnold, Harrington, Tremaine, who had been confined from the fufpi- 


| The pope at firft gave cardinal Pole powers to tranfa& only with regard to the paft fruits of the 
church lands ; but being admonifhed of the danger attending any attempt towards a refumption of 
the lands, he enlarged the cardinal’s power, and granted him authority to enfure the future poffeffion 
of the church lands to the prefent proprietors. There was only one claufe in the cardinal’s powers 
that has given occafion for fome fpeculation. An exception was made of fuch cafes as Pole thould 
think important enough to merit the being communicated to the holy fee. But Pole fimply ratified 
the poffeflion of the whole church lands ; and his commiffion had given him full powers to that pur- 
pofe. See Harleyan Mifcellany, vol. vii. p. 264, 266. Itis true, fome councils have declared, that 
it exceeds even the power of the pope to alienate any church lands ; and the pope, according to his, 
convenience, may either adhere to or recede from this declaration, 

* a & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 6. + Ibid. ¢. 3, 9. t 1&2 Phil. & Mar. c. no. 
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cions or refentment of the court ||. But nothing was more agreeable to the na- 


tion than his protection of the lady Elizabeth, from the fpite and malice of the 


Queen, and the reftoring her to liberty. ,. This meafure was not the effect of any 
generofity in Philip, a fentiment of which he was wholly incapable; but of a re- 
fined policy, which made him forefee, that, if that princefs were put to death, 
the next lawful heir was the Queen of Scots, whofe fucceffion would for ever an- 
nex England to the crown of France. The earl of Devonfhire alfo reaped fome . 
benefit from the affetcd popularity of Philip, and recovered his liberty : But that 

nobleman finding himfelf expofed to fufpicion, begged permiffion to travel * 5 

nd he foon after died in Padua, from poifon, as is pretended, given him by the 
imperialifts. Fle was the eleventh and Jaft earl of Devonfhire of that noble fa- 
mily, allied to the royal family of France. 

Tue Queen’s extreme defire of having iffue, had made her fondly give credit 
to any appearance of her pregnancy ; and when the legate was introduced to her, 
fhe fancied, that fhe felt the embryo ftir in her womb. Her flatterers compared 
this motion of the infant to that of John the Baptift, who leaped in his mother’s 
belly at the falutation of the virgin tT. Difpatches were immediately fent to in- 
form foreign courts of this event : Orders were iffued to give public thanks : 
Great rejoicings were made : The family of the young prince was already fet- 
tled f; for the catholics held themfelves affured that the child was to bea male : 
And Bonner, Bifhop of London, made public prayers be faid, that Heaven 
would pleafe to render him beautiful, vigorous and witty. But the- nation re- 
mained ftill fomewhat incredulous; and men were perfuaded that the Queen 
laboured under infirmities, which rendered her incapable of having children. 
Her infant proved only the commencement of a dropfy, which the difor- 
dered ftate of her health had brought upon her. The belief, however, of her 
pregnancy was ftill maintained with all poffible care; and was one artifice, by 
which Philip endeavoured to fupport his authority in the kingdom. The Par- 
liament paffed a law, which, in cafe of the Queen's death, appointed him pro- 
tetor during the minority ; and the King and Queen, finding they. could ob- 
tain no further conceflions, came unexpetedly to Weftminfter-Hall, and dif- 
folved them. : 

Tuere happened a remarkable affair this fefion, which muft not be paffed 
over in filence. Several members of the lower houfe, diffatisfied with the mea- 
fures of the Parliament, but finding themfelves unable to prevent them, made a 


| Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 287.° Stowe, p. 626. * Heylin, p. 40. “Godwin, 
P- 349: + Barnet, vol. ii, p. 292. Godwin, p. 348. } Heylin, p. 46. 
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feceflion, in order to fhow their difapprobation, and refuled any longer to attend 
the houfe||.. For this inftance of contumacy, they were indicted jn the King’s- 
bench after the diffolution of the Parliament : Six of them fubmitted to the mer- 
cy of the court, and paid their fines: The reft traverfed ; and’ the Queen died 
before the affair was brought to an iffue, Judging of the matter by the fubfe- 
quent pretenfions of the houfe of commons, and, indeed, by the true principles 
of a free government, this attempt of the Queen’s minifters mutt be regarded as 
a breach of privilege; but it gave little umbrage at that time, and was never cal- 
led in gueftion by any future houfe of ‘commons which fat during this reign. 
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of the Queen. 


HE fuccefs which Gardiner, from his cautious and pradent condu&, had 

i met with in governing the Parliament, and engaging them both to ap- 
prove of the Spanith alliance, and the re-eftablifhment of the ancient religion, 
two points, to which, it was believed, they bore an extreme averfion, had {fo 
Faifed his character for wifdom and_ policy, that his opinion was- received as 
an oracle in the Queen’s councils; and his authority, as it was always great in 
his own party, no longer fuffered any oppofition or controul. Cardinal Pole 
himfelf, tho’ more beloved on account of his virtue and candour, and tho’ fupe- 
rior in birth and ftation, had not equal weight in public deliberations ; and while 
his learning, piety and humanity were extremely refpected, he was reprefented 
more as a good man than a great minifter. A very important queftion was fre- 
quently debated, before the Queen and council, by thefe two ecclefiaftics ; whe- 
ther the laws lately revived againft heretics fhould be put in execution, or fhould 
only be employed to reftrain, by terror, the bold attempts of thefe zealots. 
Pole was very fincere in his religious principles ; and tho’ his moderation had made 
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him be fufpected at Rome of a tendency towards Lutheranifm ; he was ferioufly 
perfuaded of the catholic doctrines, and thought that no confideration of human 
policy ought ever to come in competition with fuch important interefts. Gar- 
diner, on the contrary, had always made his religion fubfervient to his {chemes 
of fafety or advancement ; and by his unlimited complaifance to Henry, he had 
fhown, that, had he not been pufhed to extremity under the late minority, he 
was fufficiently difpofed to make a facrifice of his principles to the eftablithed theo- 
logy. This was the well known character of thefe two great counfellors ; yet 
{uch is the prevalence of temper above fyftem, that the benevolent difpofition of 
Pole led him to advife a toleration of the heretical tenets which he highly blamed ; 
while the fevere manners of Gardiner inclined him to fupport, by perfecution, 
that religion which, at the bottom, he regarded with great indifference *,. This 
circumftance of public conduct was of the higheft importance; and from being 
the object of deliberation in the council, it foon became the fubject of difcourfe 
throughout the nation. We hall reprefent, in a few words, the topics by which 
each fide fupported, or might have fupported, their fcheme of policy ; and fhall 
difplay the oppofite reafons which have been employed, with regard to an argu- 
ment that ever has been, and ever will Le fo much canvaffed. 

Tue practice of perfecution, {aid the defenders of Pole’s opinion, is the fcan- 
dal of all religion; and the theological animofity, fo fierce and violent, far from 
being an argument of mens conviétion in their oppofite tenets, is a certain proof, 
that they have never reached any ferious perfuafion with regard to thefe remote 
and fublime fubjects. Even thofe who are the moft impatient of contradiction in 
other controverfies, are mild and moderate in comparifon of polemical divines ; 
and wherever a man’s knowledge and experience give him a perfect affurance of 
his own opinion, he regards with contempt, rather than anger, the oppofition 
and miftakes of others. But while men zealoufly maintain what they neither 
clearly comprehend, nor entirely believe, they are fhaken in their imagined faith, 
by the oppofite perfuafion, or even doubts of other men; and vent on their an- 
tagonifts that impatience which is the natural refult of fo difagreeable a ftate of 
the underftanding. They then embrace eafily any pretence for reprefenting op- 
ponents as impious and prophane ; and if they can alfo find a colour for con- 
neéting this violence with the interefts of civil government, they can no longer be 
reftrained from giving uncontrouled fcope to vengeance and refentment. But 
furely never enterprize was more unfortunate than that of founding perfecution 
upon policy, or endeavouring, for the fake of peace, to fettle an entire uni- 
formity of opinion, in queftions which, of all others, are leaft fubjected to 
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the criterion of human reafon. The univerfal and uncontradied prevalence of 
one opinion in religious fubjects, can only be owing at firft to the ftupid igno- 
rance and barbarifm of the people, who never indulge themfelves in any fpecula- 
tion or enquiry ; and there is no other expedient for maintaining that uniformity, fo 
fondly fought after, but by banifhing for ever all curiofity and all improvement 
in fcience and cultivation. It may not, indeed, appear difficult to check, by a 
fteady feverity, the firft beginnings of controverfy ; but befides that this policy 
expofes for ever the people to all the abjeét terrors of fuperftition, and the magi- 
{trate to the endlefs encroachments of ecclefiaftics, it alfo renders men fo delicate, 
that they can never endure to hear of oppofition ; and they will fome time pay 
early for that falfe tranquillity in which they have been fo long indulged. As 
healthful bodies are ruined by too nice a regimen, and are thereby rendered inca- 
pable of bearing the unavoidable incidents of human life; a people who never were 
allowed to imagine, that their principles could be contefted, fly out into the moft 
outrageous violence when any event (and fuch events are common) produces a 
faction among their clergy, and gives rife to any difference in tenet or Opinion, 
But whatever may be faid in favour of fuppreffing, by perfecution, the firft be- 
ginnings of herefy, no folid argument can be alledged for extending feverity to- 
wards multitudes, or endeavouring, by capital punifhments, to extirpate an opi- 
nion, which has diffufed itfelf thro’ men of every rank and ftation. Befides the 
extreme barbarity of fuch an attempt, it proves commonly ineffeétual to the pur. 
pofe intended ; and ferves only to make men more obftinate in their perfuafion, 
and to encreafe the number of their profelytes. The melancholy with which the 
fear of death, torture, and perfecution infpires the feétaries, is the proper difpo- 
fition for foftering religious zeal: The profpect of eternal rewards, when brought 
near, overpowers the dread of temporal punifhment: The glory of martyrdom 
ftimulates all the moré furious zealots, efpecially the leaders and preachers : 
Where a violent animofity is excited by oppreffion, men pafs naturally from hat. 
ing the perfons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhorrence of their doctrines - 
And the fpectators, moved with pity towards the fuppofed martyrs, are naturally 
feduced to embrace thofe principles which can infpire men with a conftancy that 
appears almoft fupernatural. Open the door to toleration, the mutual hatred re- 
laxes among the fectaries ; their attachment to their particular religion decays ; 
the common occupations and pleafures of life fucceed to the acrimony of 
difputation ; and the fame man, who, in other circumftances, would have braved 
flames and tortures, is engaged to change his religion from the fmalleft prof- 

e& of favour and advancement, or even from the frivolous hopes of becom- 
ing more fafhionable in his principles. If any exception can be admitted to this 
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Chap. I. maxim of toleration, it will only be where a theology altogether new, nowife 
1555+ connected with the ancient religion of the ftate, is imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and may eafily, at one blow, be eradicated, without leaving the feeds of 
future innovations. But as this inftance would involve fome apology for the an- 
cient pagan perfecutions, or for the extirpation of Chriftianity in China and Ja- 
pan; it ought furely, on account of this detefted confequence, to be rather buried 

in eternal filence and oblivion. 

Tuo’ thefe arguments appear entirely fatisfactory, yet fuch is the fubtilry of 
human wit, that Gardiner, andthe other enemies to toleration, were not reduced 
to filence, and they {till found topics on which to fupport the controverfy. The 
dodtrine, faid they, of liberty of confcience is founded on the moft flagrant im- 
piety, and fuppotes fuch an indifference among all religions, fuch an obfcurity in 
theological doétrines, as. to render the church and magiftrate incapable of diftin- 
guifhing with certainty, the dictates of Heaven from the mere fitions of hu- 
man imagination. If the Divinity reveals principles to mankind, he will furely 
give a criterion by which they may be afcertained ; and a prince, who knowingly 
allows thefe principles to be perverted, or adulterated, is infinitely more criminal 
than if he gave permiffion for the vending of poifon,. under the fhape of bread, 
to all his fubjeéts. Perfecution may, indeed, feem better. calculated to make hy- 
pocrites than converts ; but experience teaches us, that the habits of hypocrify: 
often turn into reality ; and the children at leaft, ignorant of their parents diffis 
mulation, may happily be educated in more orthodox tenets. It is abfurd, in-op-. 
pofition to confiderations of fuch unfpeakable importance, to plead the temporal 
and frivolous interefts of civil fociety; and if matters be thoroughly examined, 
even that topic will not appear fo certain and univerfal in favour of toleration as by 
fome it is reprefented. Where feéts arife, whofe fundamental principle on all fides, 
is to execrate, and abhor, and damn, -and extirpate each other ;- what choice has~ 
the magiftrate left but to take party, and by rendering one fect entirely prevalent, . 
reftore, at leaft for a time, the public tranquillity ? The political body, being. 
here fickly, muft not be treated as if it were ina ftate of found health; and an 
affected neutrality in the prince, or even a cool preference, may ferve only toven-. 
courage the hopes of all the fects, and keep alive their animofity. The pro-. 
teftants, far from tolerating the religion of their anceftors, regard it as an impi- 
ous and deteftable idolatry ; and during the late minority, when they were en- 
tirely mafters, enacted very fevere, tho’ not capital, punifhments againit all ex- 
ercife of the catholic worfhip, and even againft fuch as barely abftained from their 
profane rites and facraments. Nor are inftances wanting of their endeavours to 
fecure an imagined orthodoxy by the moft: rigorous executions: Calvin has. 
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burned Servetus at Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptifts to the 
ftake : And if perfecution of any kind is to be admitted, the mott bloody and 
violent will furely be allowed the moft juftifiable, as the moft efe@ual, Impri- 
fonments, fines, confifcations, whippings, ferve only to irritate the fects, with~ 
out difabling thenr from refiftance: But the ftake, the wheel, or the gibbet, muft 
foon terminate in the extirpation or banifhment of all the heretics, who are in- 
clined to give difturbance, and in the entire filence and fubmiffion of the reft. 

Tue arguments of Gardiner being more agrecable to the cruel bigotry of Mary 
and Philip, were better received ; and tho’ Pole pleaded, as is affirmed * the 
advice of the emperor, who recommended it to his daughter-in-law, not to 
practice violence againft the proteftants, and defired her to confider his own ex- 
ample, who, after endeavouring thro’ his whole life to extirpate herefy, had, in 
the end, reaped nothing but confufion and difappointment, the fcheme of tolera- 
tion was entirely rejected. It was determined to let loofe the laws in their full 
rigour againft the reformed religion; and England was foon filled with fcenes 
of horror, which have ever fince rendered the catholic religion the object of ge- 
neral deteftation, and which prove, that no human depravity can equal revenge 
and cruelty, covered with the mantle of religion. 


Tue perfecutors began with Rogers, who was prebendary of St. Pauls, and 


a man eminent in his party for virtue as well as for learning, Gardiner’s plan was 


firft to attack men of that character, whom, he hoped, terror would bend to fub- 
miffion, and whofe example, either of punifhment or recantation, would natu- 
rally have influence on the multitude : But he found a perfeverance and courage 
in Rogers, which it may feem ftrange to find in human nature, and of which al! 
ages, and all fects, do notwithftanding furnifh many examples. Rogers, befide 
the care of his own prefervation, lay under other very powerful temptations to 
compliance: He had a wife, whom he tenderly loved, and ten children; yet 
fuch was his ferenity after his condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, waked 
him from a found fleep, when the hour of his execution approached. He had 
defired to fee his wife before he died; but Gardiner told him, that he was a prieft; 
he could not poffibly have a wife: Thus joining infule to cruelty. Rogers was 
burnt in Smithfield +, 

Hooper, bifhop of Glocefter, had been tried at the fame time with Rogers; but 
was fent to his own diocefe to be executed. This circumftance was contrived to 


* Burnet, vol, ii. Heylin, p. 47. > It isnot likely, however, that Charles gave any fuch advice: 
For he himfelf was at this very time proceeding with great violence in perfecuting the reformed in 
Flanders. Bentivoglio, part i. lib. i, 

+ Fox, vol. ili, p. 119. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 302. 
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ftrike the greater terror into his flock; but it was a fource of fatisfa€tion to Hooper, 
who rejoiced in giving teflimony, by his death, to that doétrine which he had 
formerly taught them. “When he was tied to the ftake, a ftool was fet before 
him, and the Queen’s pardon laid upon it, which it was ftill in his power to 
merit by his recantation: But he ordered it to be removed; and chearfully pre- 
pared himfelf for that dreadful punifhment to which he was fentenced. He 
fuffered it in its full feverity: The wind, which was vehement, blew the flame 
of the reeds from his body: The faggots were green, and did not kindle eafily : 
All his lower parts were confumed before his vitals were attacked: One of his 
hands dropt off: With the other he continued to beat his breaft: He was heard 
to pray and exhort the people, till his tongue, fwoln with the violence of his 
agony, could no Jonger permit him utterance. He was three quarters of an 
hour in torture, which he bore with inflexible conftancy f. 


SanDERS was burned at Coventry: A pardon was alfo offered him; but he 
rejected it, and embraced the ftake, faying, ‘* Welcome the crofs of Chrift ; 
*¢ welcome everlafting life.” ° Taylor, parfon of Hadley, was confumed by 
flames in that place, amidft his ancient friends and parifhioners. When tied to 
the ftake, he-repeated a pfalm in Englifh: One of his guards ftruck him on thé 
mouth, and bid him fpeak Latin: Another, in a tage, gave him a blow on the 


* head with his halbert, which happily put an end to his torments, 


‘Fuere was one Philpot, -archdeacon of Winchefter, poffeffed of fuch zeal for 
orthodoxy, that having been engaged in a difpute with an Arian, he fpit in his 
adverfary’s face, to fhow the great deteftation which he had entertained againft 
that herefy. He afterwards wrote’a treatife to juftify this unmannerly expreffion 
of zeal; and he faid, that he was led to it, in order to relieve the forrow con- 
ceived from fuch horrid blafphemy, and to fignify how unworthy fuch a mif- 
creant was of being admitted into the fociety of any chriftian |]. Philpot was a 
proteftant ; and falling now into the hands of people as zealous ‘as himfelf, but 
more powerful, he was condemned to the flames, and fuffered at Smithfield. It 
feems to be almoft a general rule, that, in. all religions except the true, no 
man will fuffer martyrdom, who would not alfo inflict it willingly on all who dif- 
fer from him. The fame zeal for fpeculative opinions is the caufe of both, 

Tue article vpon which almoft all the proteftants were condemned, was, their 
refufal to acknowledge the real prefence. Gardiner, who had vainly expected, 
that a few examples would ftrike a terror into the reformers, finding the work 
daily multiply upon him, devolved the invidious office on others, chiefly on Bon- 

f Fox, vol. ili, p. 145, &c, Burnet, vol. ii. p. 302. Heylin, p. 48, 49. Godwin, p. 349. 
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ner, a man of profligate manners, and of a brutal character, who feemed to re- Chap. II. 
joice in the torments of the unhappy fufferers *. He fometimes:whipped the pri- '55% 
foners with his own hands, till he was tired with the violence of the exercife : 
He tore out the beard of a weaver, who refufed to relinquih his religion ;. and 
that he might give him a fpecimen of burning, he held his hand to the candle, 
till the finews and veins fhrunk and burft +. 

Ir is needlefs to be particular in enumerating all the horrid cruedties practifed 
in England during the courfe of three years that thefe perfecutions lafted: The 
favage barbarity on the one hand, and the patient conftancy on the other, are fo 
fimilar in all thefe martyrdoms, that the narration, very little agreeable in itfelf, 
would never be relieved by any variety. Human nature appears not, on any oc- 
cafion, fo deteftable, and at the fame time fo abfurd, as in thefe religious perfecu- 
tions, which fink men below infernal fpirits in wickednefs, and below the beafts 
in folly. A few inftances only may be worth preferving, in order, if poffible, to 
warn zealous bigots, for ever to avoid fuch odious and fuch fruitlefs barbarity. 

Ferrar, bifhop of St. David’s, was burned in his own diocefe; and his ap- 
peal to cardinal Pole was not attended tof. Ridley, bifhop of London, and 
Latimer, formerly bifhop of Worcefter, two prelates celebrated for learning and 
virtue, perifhed together in the fame flames at Oxford, and fupported each others 
conftancy by their mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the ftake, called 
to his companion, ‘* Be of good cheer, brother, we fhall this day kindle fuch 
** a torch in England, as, I truft in God, fhall never be extinguifhed.” The 
executioners had been fo merciful (for that clemency may more naturally be afcribed 
to them than to the religious zealots) as to tie bags of gunpowder about thefe 
prelates, in order to put a {peedy period to their tortures: The explofion imme- 
diately killed Latimer, who was in an extreme old age: Ridley continued alive 
during fome time in the midft of the flames |}. 

One Hunter, a young man of nineteen, an apprentice, having been feduced 
by a prieft into a difpute, had unwarily denied the real prefence. Senfible of his 
danger, he immediately concealed himfelf; and Bonner laying hold of his fa- 
ther, threatened him with the greateft feverities, if he did not produce the young 
man to ftand his trial. Hunter, hearing the vexations to which his father was 
expofed, voluntarily delivered himfelf up to Bonner, and was condemned to the 
flames by that barbarous prelate. 

Tuomas Haukes, when conducted to the ftake, agreed with his friends, that 
if he found the torture tolerable, he would make them a fignal to that purpofe in 
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the midft of the ames. His zeal for the caufe in which he fuffered, fo {upport- 


ed him, that he ftretched out:his arms, the fignal agreed on; and in that pofture 
.he expired *, This example, with many .others of like conftancy, encouraged 


multitudes, not only to fuffer, but even to afpire to martyrdom, 

Tue tender fex itfelf, as they have commonly a greater propenfity to religion, 
produced many inftances of the moft inflexible courage in fupporting the profef- 
fion of it, againft all che fury of the perfecutors. One execution in particular was 
attended with circumftances which, even at that time, excited aftonifhment, by 
reafon of their unufual barbarity. A woman in Guernfey, being near the time 
of her labour when brought to the ftake, was thrown into fuch agitation by the 
torture, that her belly burft, and fhe was delivered in the midft of the flames. 
One of the guards immediately fnatched the infant from the fire, and attempted 
to fave it: Buta magiftrate who ftood by, ordered it to be thrown back ; being 
«determined, he faid,, that nothing fhould furvive which fprung from fuch an ob- 
ftinate and heretical parent +. 

Tue perfons condemned to thefe punifhments were not convicted for teaching, 
or dogmatizing, contrary to the eftablifhed religion: They were feized merely 
on fufpicion ; and articles being offered them to fubfcribe, they were immediately, 
upon their refufal, condemned. to the flames {. | Thefe inftances of barbarity, 
fo unufual in the nation, excited horror ; the conftancy of the martyrs was the 
object of admiration; and as men have a principle of equity engraven in their 
minds, which even falfe religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were fhock- 
ed to fee perfons of probity, of honour, of pious difpofitions, expofed to pu- 
nifhments more fevere than were inflicted on the greateft ruffians, for crimes fub- 
verfive of civil fociety.. To exterminate the whole proteftant party, was known 
to be impoffible ; and nothing could appear more iniquitous, than to fubjeé& ta, 
torture, the moft confcientious and courageous among them; and allow the 
cowards and hypocrites to efcape. Each martyrdom, therefore, was equivalent 
to a hundred fermons againft popery; and men either avoided fuch horrid fpec- 
tacles, or. returned from them full of a violent, tho’ fecret, indignation againft 
the perfecutors. .. Repeated orders were fent from the council, to quicken the dili- 
gence of the magiftrates in fearching after heretics; and,-in fome places, the 
gentry were obliged to countenance, by their prefence, thefe barbarous execu- 
tions. Thefe violences tended only to render the Spanifh government daily more 
odious ; and Philip, fenfible of the hatred which he incurred, endeavoured to 
remove the reproach from himfelf by a very grofs artifice: He ordered his con- 

* Fox, vol. iii. p, 265. } Ibid.-p. 747. Heylin, p. 57. Burnet, vol, ii, p. 337. 

t Ibid, p. 306. 
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feffor to deliver in his prefence a fermon in favour of toleration: A do&trine Chap. IZ. 
fomewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spanihh friar ||. But the court, finding 1555: 
that Bonner, however fhamelefs and favage, would not bear alone the whole infamy, 
foon threw off the mafk; and the unrelenting temper of the Queen, as well as of 
the King, appeared without controul. A bold (tep was even taken towards the in- 
troduction of the inquifition into England. As the bifhops’ courts, tho’ extremely 
arbitrary, and not confined by any ordinary forms of law, appeared not to be inveft- 
ed with fufficient power, a commiffion was appointed, by authority of the Queen’s 
prerogative, more effectually to extirpate herefy. Twenty-one perfons were 
named; but any three were armed with the powers of the whole. The com- 
miffion runs in thefe terms: “ That fince many falfe rumours were publifhed 
“* among the fubjects, and many heretical opinions were alfo fpread among them, 
therefore they were to enquire into thofe, either by prefentments by witnefies, 
or any other political way they could devife, and to fearch after all herefies : 
the bringers in, the fellers, the readers of all heretical books: They were to 
examine and punifh all mifbehaviours or-negligences, in any church or chap- 
pel; and to try all priefts that did not preach the facrament of the altar.; all 
perfons that.did not hear mafs, or come to their parith church to fervice, that 
** would not go in proceffions, or did not take holy bread or holy water: And 
“* if, they found any that did-obftinately perfift in fuch herefies, they were to put 
“¢ them into the hands of their ordinaries, to be punifhed according to the fpiri- 
“tual laws: Giving the commiffioners full power to proceed, as their difcre- 
** tions and confciences fhould direé&t them, and to ufe all fuch means as they 
“* would invent for the fearching of the premifes ; empowering them alfo to call 
** before them fuch witneffes as they pleafed, and to force them to makeoath of 
** fuch things as might difcover what they fought after *.” Some civil powers 
were alfo given the commiffioners to punifh vagabonds and quarrelfome perfons. 
To bring the methods of proceeding in England ftill nearer the praétice of the 
inquifition, letters were written to the lord North, and others, enjoining them, 
** To put to the torture fuch objftinate perfons as would not confefs, and there to 
** order.them at their difcretion }.”? Secret {pies alfo, and informers, were e€m- 
ployed, according to the practice. of that iniquitous tribunal. Inftruétions were 
given to the juftices of peace,.‘* That they fhould call fecretly before them one 
“* or two honeft perfons within their limits, or more, at their difcretion, and 
**’ command them. by oath, or otherwife, that they fhall fecretly learn and fearch 
** out fuch perfons as fhall evil-behave themfelves in church, or idly, or hall 
** defpife openly by. words, the King’s or Queen’s proceedings, or go about to, 
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<* make any commotion, or tell any feditious tales or news. And alfo, that the 
<¢ fame perfons fo to be appointed, fhall declare to the fame juttices of peace, 
<“ the ill behaviour of lewd difordered perfons, whether it fhall be for ufing un- 
<< Jawful games, and fuch other light behaviour of fuch fufpe&ted perfons: And 
<< that the fame information fhall be given fecretly. to the juftices ; and the fame 
“© juftices fhall call fuch accufed perfons before them, and examine them, with- 
<< out declaring by whom they were accufed. And that the fame juftices fhall, 
“© upon their examination, punith the offenders, according as their offences fhall 
‘© appear, upon the accufement and examination, by their difcretion, either by 
<< open punifhment or by good abearing $.” In fome refpects, this tyrannical 
ediét even exceeded the oppreffion of the inquifition; by introducing into every 
part of government, the fame iniquities which that tribunal praétifes only for the 
extirpation of herefy, and which are, in fome meafure, neceflary, wherever that 
end is earneftly purfued. 


Bur the court had devifed a more expeditious and fummary method of fup- 


‘preffing herefy than even the inquifition itfelf. They iffued ‘a proclamation againft 


books of herefy, treafon, and fedition; and declared, ** That whofoever had 
“* any of thefe books, and did not prefently burn them, without reading them, 


‘<¢ or fhewing them to any other perfon, fhould be efteemed rebels; and without 


‘¢ any farther delay, be executed by martial law |.”” From the ftate of the Eng- 
lith government, during that period, it is not fo much the illegality of thefe pro- 
ceedings, as their violence and their pernicious tendency, which qught to be the 
object of our cenfure. 

We have thrown together almoft all the tranfactions againft heretics, tho’ 
carried on during a courfe of three years; that we may be obliged, as little as 
poffible, to return-to fuch fhocking violences and barbarities. It is computed, 
that in that time two hundred and feventy-feven perfons fuffered by fire; befides 
thofe punifhed by imprifonment, fines, and confifcations. Among thofe who 
fuffered by fire, were five bifhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, 
eighty-four tradefmen, one hundred hufbandmen, fervants, and labourers, fifty- 
five women, and four children. This perfevering cruelty appears aflonifhing ; 
yet is it much inferior to what has been practifed in other countries. A great au- 
thor * computes, that in the Low Countries alone, from the time that the edict 
of Charles the fifth was promulgated againft the reformers, there had been fifty 
thoufand perfons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt, on account of reli- 

+ Burnet, vol. iii. p. 246, 247. §) Barnet, vol. ii. p. 363. Heylin, p. 79, 

* Father Paul, lib. 5. 
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gion; and that in France the number had alfo been confiderable: Yet in both 
countries, as the fame author fubjoins, the progrefs of the new Opinions, inftead 
of: iat checked, was rather forwarded by thefe perfecutions. 

HE burning of heretics was a very natural method of reconciling the king- 
ee to the ahah of Rome, and little folicitation was requifite to engage the 
pope to receive the ftrayed flock, from which he reaped fuch profit : Yer was 
there a folemn embafly fent to Rome, confifting of Sir Anthony Brown, created 
vifcount Montacute, the bifhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Carne; in order to 
carry the fubmiflions of England, and beg to be readmitted into the bofom of 
he catholic church *, Paul the fourth, after a fhort interval, now filled the 
papal chair; the moft haughty pontiff, that during feveral ages had been elevated 
to that dignity. He was offended, that Mary ftill retained among her titles, 
that of Queen of Ireland; and he affirmed that it belonged to him alone, ‘as he 
faw proper, either to erect new kingdoms or abolifh the old: But to avoid all 
difpute with the new converts, he thought proper to ereét Ireland into a kingdom, 
and then admitted the title, as if it had been aflumed from his own conceffion, This 
was an ufual artifice of the popes to give allowance to what they could not pre- 
vent +, and afterwards pretend, that perfons, while they exercifed their own 
power, were only acting by authority from the papacy. And tho’ Paul had at firft 
intended to oblige Mary formally to recede from this title, before he would be- 
ftow it upon her ; ; he found it wifer to proceed in a more political, and lefs 
haughty manner f. 

Tue other point of difcuffion between the pope and the Englifh ambaffadors 
was not fo eafily terminated. Paul infifted, that the property and poffeffions of 
the church fhould be reftored even to the uttermoft farthing : That whatever be- 
longed to God, could never by any law be converted to profane ufes, and every 
perfon who detained fuch poffeffions was in a ftate of eternal damnation: That 
he would willingly, in confideration of the humble fubmiffions of England, 
make them a prefent of -thefe ecclefiaftical revenues; but fuch a conceflion ex- 
ceeded his power, and the people might be certain that fo great a profanation of 
holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon them, «and would blaft all their 
future felicity : That if they would truly fhow their filial piety, they mult re- 
ftore a] the privileges and emoluments of the Roman church, and Peter’s pence 
among the reft; nor could they expect, that that apoftle would open to them 
the gates of Paradife, while they detained from him his poffeffions on earth §. 


* Heylin, p. 4s. + Heyl'n, p. 45. Father Paul, lib. 5, t Father Paul, lib. 5. 
§ Father Paul, lib. 5. Heylin, p. 45. 
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Thefe earneft remonttrances, being tranfmitted to England, tho’ they had litéle 
‘,fuence on the nation, operated powerfully on the Queen; and fhe was deter- 
mined, in order to eafe her confcience, to reftore all the church-lands which were 
{till in the poffeffion of the crown ; and the more to exprefs her zeal, fhe erected 
anew fome convents and monafteries, notwithftanding the low condition of the 
public revenues. When this meafure was debated in council, fome members 
objected, that if fuch a confiderable part of the revenue was difmembered, the 
dignity of the crown would fall to deeay: But the Queen replied, that fhe pre- 
ferred the falvation of her foul to ten fuch kingdoms as England f. Thefe im- 
prudent meafures would not probably have taken place fo eafily, had it not 
been for the death of Gardiner, which happened about this time: The feals were 
given to Heathe, archbifhop of York ; that an ecclefiaftic might ftill be pofleffed 
of that high office, and be better enabled by his authority to forward. the perfe- 
cutions againft the reformed. 3 

Tuise perfecutions were now become extremely odious to the nation; and the 
effects of the public difcontents appeared in the new Parliament, which was 
fammoned to meet at Weftminfter . A bill was paffed* reftoring to the church 
the tenths and firft fruits, and all the impropriations which remained in the 
hands of the crown; but tho’ this: matter dire€tly concerned none but the Queen 
herfelf, great oppofition was made to the bill in the houfe of commons. An 
application being made for a fubfidy during two years, and for two fifteentlis, 
the-latter was refufed by the commons; and many members faid, that while 
the crown was thus defpoiling itfelf of its revenues, it was in vain to beftow 
riches upon it. The Parliament rejected a bill for obliging the exiles to 
return under certain penalties, and another for incapacitating fuch as were remifs 
in the profecution of herefy to be juftices of the peace. The Queen finding * 
the intraftable humour of the commons, thought proper to diffolve the Par- 
liament. 

Tus fpitit of oppofition, which began to prevail in Parliament, was likely 
to be the more vexatious to Mary, as fhe was otherwife in very bad humour on 
account of her hufband’s. abfence, who, tired of her importunate love and jealoufy, 
and finding his authority extremely limited in England, had laid hold of the firft 
opportunity to leave her, and had: gone over laft fummer to-the emperor in Flan- 
ders. The indifference and negle&t of her hufband, added to the-difappoint- 
inent in her imagined pregnancy, threw her into-a deep melancholy ; and the 


+ Heylin, p. 53-65. Hollingthed, p. 1127. Speed, p. 826.. t Burnet, vol. ii..p. 3224 
* 2. and 3 Phil,.and Mar. cap. 4, 
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gave vent to her fpleen by enforcing daily the perfecutions againft the proteftants, Chap, 11, 
and even by expreffions of rage againft all her fubjeéts, by whom fhe kmew her- —'555- 
felf to be hated, and whofe oppofition, in refufing an entire compliance with 
Philip, was the caufe, fhe believed, why he had alienated his affections from her, 
and afforded her fo little of his company. The lefs return her love met with, 
the more it encreafed ; and fhe pafled moft of her time in folitude, where the 
gave vent to her paffion, either in tears, or in writing fond epiftles to Philip, who 
feldom returned her any anfwer, and fcarce deigned to counterfeit any fentiment 
of love or even of gratitude towards her. The chief part of government, to 7). Queen's 
which fhe attended, was the extorting money from her people, in order to extortions: 
fatisfy his demands; and as the Parliament had granted her-but a fmall fupply, 
fhe had recourfe to expedients the moft violent and moft irregular. She levied 
a loan of 60,000 pounds upon a thoufand perfons, of whofe compliance, either 
on account of their riches or their affections to her, fhe held herfelf beft affured : 
But that fum not fufficing, fhe exatted a general loan of an hundred pounds a- 
piece on every one who poffeffed twenty pounds a year. This grievous impo- 
fition lay very heavy on the gentry, who were obliged, many of them, to re- 
trench their expences, and difmifs their fervants, in order to enable them to 
comply with her commands: And as thefe fervants, accuftomed to idlenefs, and 
having no means of fubfiftance, betook themfelves very commonly to theft and 
robbery, the Queen publifhed a proclamation, by which fhe obliged their former 
mafters to take them. back to their fervice. She levied 60,000 marks from 7000 
yeomen, who had not contributed to the former loan ; and fhe exacted 36,000 
pounds more from the merchants. In order to engage fome Londoners to comply 
the more willingly, with her multiplied extortions, the pafled an edict, prohibit- 
ing, for four months, the exporting any Englifh cloths or kerfeys for Flanders ; an 
expedient which procured a good market for fuch as had already fent any quan- 
tity of cloth thither. Heer rapacioufnefs engaged her to give endlefs difturbance 
and interruption to commerce. The Englith company fettled in Antwerp 
having refufed her a loan of 40,000 pounds, fhe difflembled her refentment, till 
fhe found, that they had bought and fhipped great quantities of cloth for Ant- 
werp fair, which was approaching : She then laid an embargo on the fhips, and 
obliged the merchants to grant her a loan of the 40,000 pounds at frtt de- 
manded, to engage for the payment of 20,co0 pounds more at a limited time, 
and to fubmit to an arbitrary impofition of twenty fhillings on each piece. Some 
time after, fhe was informed, that the Italian merchants had fhipped above 40,000 
pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they were to pay a crown a piece, the 
ufual impofition: She ftruck a bargain with the merehant adventurers in Lon- 
3D2 don ; 
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Chap. Il, don; prohibited entirely the foreigners to make any exportation; and received, 
1955+ from the Englifh merchants, in confideration of this iniquity, the fum of 50,000 
pounds, and an impofition of four crowns on each piece of cloth which they 
fhould export. She attempted to borrow great fums abroad ; but her credit ran 
fo low, that, tho’ fhe offered 14 per cent. to the city of Antwerp for a loan of 
30,000 pounds, fhe could not obtain it, till fhe conftrained the city of London 
to be furety for her *. All thefe violent expedients were employed while fhe 
herfelf was in profound peace with all the world, and had vifibly no other occa- 
fion for money but to fupply the demands of a hufband, who attended only to his 

own convenience, and fhowed himfelf entirely indifferent about her interefts. 
Puitrp was now become matter of all the wealth of the Indies, and of the 
richeft and moft extenfive dominions in Europe, by the voluntary refignation of 
rhc omgnter the emperor, Charles the fifth, who, tho’ ftill in the vigour of his age, had taken 
refigns his 4 difguft to the world, and was determined to feck, in the tranquillity of retreat, 
crown. for that happinefs, which he had in vain purfued, amidft the tumults of war, 
and the reftlefs projects of ambition. He fummoned the ftates of the Low 
25th OGober. Countries; and feating himfelf on the throne for the laft time, explained to his 
fubjects the reafons of his refignation, abfolved them from all oaths of allegiance, 
and devolving his authority on Philip, told him, that his paternal tender- 
nefs made him weep, when he reflected on the burthen which he impofed upon 
him +. He inculcated on him the great and only duty of a prince, the ftudy 
of his people’s happinefs; and reprefented how much preferable it was to 
govern, by affeétion rather than fear, the nations fubje€ted to his dominion. 
‘The cool reflections of age now difcovered to him the emptinefs of his former 
purfuits 5 and he found, that the vain fchemes of extending his empire had 
been the fource of endlefs oppofition and difappointment, had kept himfel!, his 
neighbours, and his fabjeéts in perpetual inquietade, and had fruftrated the fole 
end of government, the felicity of the nations committed to his care; an object 
which meets with no oppofition, and which, if fteadily purfued, can alone con- 

vey a lafting and folid fatisfaction. 


1556 A Few months after, he refigned to Philip his other dominions ; and embark- 
ing on board a fleet, failed to Spain, and took his journey to St. Juft, a mo- 
naftery in Eftremadura, which, being fituated in a happy climate, and amidft 
the greateft beauties of nature, he had chofen for the place of his retreat. 


* Godwin, p. 359- _Cowper’s Chronicle. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 359. Carte, p. 330, 333, 337» 34%e 
Strype’s Memor. vol. iii, p. 428, 558. Annals, vol.i. p. 15. + Thuan. lib, xvi. c. 20, 
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When he arrived at Burgos, he found, by the thinnefs of his court, and the ne- 
gligent attendance of the Spanith grandees, that he was no longer emperor ; and 
tho’ this obfervation might convince him ftill more of the vanity of the world, 
and make him more heartily defpife what he had renounced, he fighed to find 
that all the former adulation and obeifance had been paid to his fortune, not to 
his perfon. With better reafon was he ftruck with the ingratitude of his fon 
Philip, who allowed him to wait a long ‘time for the payment of the fmall 
penfion which he had referved; and this difappointment in his domeftic enjoy- 
ments gave him a very fenfible concern. He‘purfued however his refolution with 
inflexible conftancy; and fhutting himfelf up in his retreat, he exerted fuch fe/f- 
command, that he reftrained even his curiofity from any enquiry concerning the 
tranfactions of the world, which he had entirely abandoned. The fencing 
again{t the pains and infirmities under which ‘he laboured, occupied a great part 
of his time 5 and during the intervals, he émployed his leifure hours either in ex- 
amining the coniroverfies of theology, with which his age had been fo much agi- 
tated, and which he had hitherto confidered only in a political light, or in imitat- 
ing the works of renowned artifis, particularly in mechanics, of which he had al- 
ways been a great admirer and encourager. He is faid to have here difcovered a 
propenfity. to the new: doétrines; and ‘to ‘have frequently dropped hints of this 
unexpected alteration in his fentiments, Having amufed himfelf with the c on- 
ftruction of clocks and watches, he thence remarked how impracticable the ob- 
ject was, in which he had fo much employed himfelf during his grandeur; and 
how impoffible that -he, who never could frame two machines that would go 
exactly alike, could ever-be able to make all mankind concur in the fame belief 
and opinion, | He furvived his retreat two years. 

Lue emperor Charles had very early, in the beginning of his reign, found 
the difficulty of governing fuch diftant dominions ; and he had made his brother 
Ferdinand be-elected King of the Romans; with a view of his fucceding to the 
imperial dignity, as well as to his German dominions. But having afterwards 
enlarged his views, and- formed plans of aggrandizing his family, he regreted, 
that he mutt difmember fuch confiderable {tates ; and he endeavoured to engage 
Ferdinand, .by the molt tempting offers, and mott earneft folicitations, to. yield 
up his pretenfions in favour of Philip. Finding his attempts fruitlefs, he had 
refigned the imperial crown with his other dignities ; and Ferdinand, according 
to common form, applied to the pope for his coronation. The arrogant pontiff 
refufed the demand ; and pretended, that, tho’, on the death of an emperor, he 
was obliged to crown the prince elected, yet in the cafe of a refignation, the 
sight devolved to the holy fee, and it-belonged to the pope alone to appoint an 
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emperor. The conduct of Paul was in every thing conformable to thefe lofty 
pretenfions. He thundered always in the ears of all ambaffadors, that he ftood 
in no need of the affiftance of any prince, that he was above all potentates of the 
earth, that he would not accuftom monarchs to pretend to_a familiarity or equality 
with him, that it belonged to him to alter and regulate kingdoms, that he was 
fucceflor of thofe who had depofed kings and emperors, and that, rather than 
fubmit to any thing ‘below his dignity, he would fet fire to the four corners of 
the world. He went fo far, as at table, in the prefence ef many perfons, and 
even openly, in a public confiltory, to fay, that he would not admit any Kings 
for his companions; they were all his fubjects, and he would hold them under 
thefe feet: So faying, he ftamped the ground with his old and infirm limbs: For 
he was now paft fourfcore years of age *. 

Tue world could not forbear the making a comparifon between Charles the fifth, 
a prince, who, tho’ educated amidft wars and intrigues of ftate, had prevented 
the decline of age, and had defcended from the throne, in order to fet apart an 
interval for thought and reflection, and a prieft, who in the extremity of 
old age exulted in his dominion, and from reftlefs ambition and revenge was 
throwing all nations into combuftion. | Paul had entertained the moft inveterate 
animofity againft the houfe of Auftria; and tho’ a truce of five years had been 
concluded between France and Spain, he excited Henry by his folicitations to 
break it, and he promifed to affift him in recovering Naples and the dominions to 
which he laid claim in Italy ; a projec which had ever proved fatal to his prede- 
ceffors. He himfeif engaged in hoftilities with the duke of Alva, viceroy of 
Naples, and the duke of Guife being fent with forces to fupport him, the re- 
newal of war between the two crowns feemed almoft inevitable, Philip, tho’ lef 
warlike than his father, was no lefs ambitious; and he trufted, that by the in- 
trigues of the cabinet, where, he believed, his caution and fecrecy and prudence 
gave him the fuperiority, he fhould be able to fubdue all his enemies, and extend 
his authority and dominion. For this reafon, as well as from the defire of fet- 
tling his new empire, he was defirous to maintain peace with France; but when 
he found, that without facrificing his honour, it was impoffible for him to over- 
look the hoftile attempts of Henry, he prepared for war with great induftry. In 
order to give himfelf the more advantage, he was defirous to embark England 
in the quarrel; and tho’ the Queen was of herfelf extremely averfe to that de- 
fign, he hoped, that the devoted fondnefs, which, notwithf{tanding repeated in- 
ftances of his indifference, fhe ftill bore him, would effectually fecond his applica- 
tions. Had the matter indeed depended folely on her, fhe was incapable of re- 
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fifting her hufband’s commands ; but the had little weight with her council, till 
lefs with her people; and her government, which was every day becoming more 
odious, feemed unable to fupport itfelf even during the moft profound tranquillity, 
much more if a war was kindled with France, and what feemed an inevitable 
confequence, with Scotland, fupported by that powerful kingdom. 

Aw act of barbarity was this year exercifed in England, which, added to many 
other inftances of the fame kind, tended to render the government extremely 
unpopular. Cranmer had long been detained a prifoner; but the Queen now 
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determined to bring him to punifhment; and in order the more fully to fatiate —— = 


her vengeance, fhe refolved to punith him for herefy, rather than for treafon. 
He was cited by the pope to ftand his trial at Rome; and tho” he was known to 
be kept im clofe cuftody at Oxford, he was upom his not appearing, condemned 
as contumacious. Bonner, bifhop of London, and Thirleby of Ely, were fent 
down to Oxford to degrade him; and the former executed that melancholy 
ceremony with all the joy and exultation, which fuited his favage nature *, 
The revenge of the Queen, not fitisfied with the eternal damnation of Cranmer, 
which the believed inevitable, and with the execution of that dreadful fentence 
to which he was condemned, prompted her alfo to feek the ruin of his honour,. 
and the infamy of his name. Perfons were employed to attack him, not in the 
way of difputation, againft which he was fufficiently armed; but by flattery, 
infinuation and addrefs; by reprefenting the dignities to which his charater {till 
entitled him, if he would merit them by a recantation ; by giving hopes of 
long enjoying thofe powerful. friends, whom his beneficent difpofition had attached 
to him during the courfe of his profperity ++. Overcome by the fond love of 
life, terrified by the profpect of thofe tortures which awaited him ; he allowed, in-an: 
unguarded hour, the fentiments of nature to prevail over his refolution, and he 
agreed to fign a paper, in. which he acknowleged the doétrines of the papal fupre- 
macy and of the real prefence. The court, equally perfidious and cruel, were de- 
termined, that this recantation fhould-avail himenothing ; and‘ they fent orders, 
that he fhould be required to acknowledge his errors in church before the whole 
people, and that he fhould thence be immediately led to- execution. Cranmer, 
whether, that he had received a fecret intimation of their defign, or had repented 
of his weaknefs, furprized the audience by a contrary declaration. He faid, that 
he was well apprized of the obedience which he owed’ to his fovereign and the laws, 
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but this duty extended.no farther than to fubmit patiently to their commands, - 


and to bear without. refiftance whatever hardthips they fhould impofe upon: him: 
That a fuperior duty, the duty which he owed. his Maker, obliged him:to fpeak 
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truth on all occafions, and’ not to relinquifh, by a°bafe denial, the holy doétrine 
which the fupreme Being “had revealed to mankind : That there was one mifcar- 
riage in his life, of which, above all ‘others, ‘he feverely repented ;»the infincere 
declaration of faith, to which he had the weaknefs to confent, and which the 
fear of death alone had extorted from him: That he took this opportunity of 
atoning for his error, by a fincere and open recantation; and was willing to 
feal with his blood that doétrine which ‘he firmly believed to be communicated 
from heaven: And that as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it fhould 
firft be punithed, by a fevere but juft doom, ‘and should firft pay the forfeit of its 
offences. He was thence led to the ftake amidft the infults of the catholics; and 
having now fummoned up all the force of his mind, he bore their {corn as well as 
the torture of his punifhment with fingular fortitude. . He ftretched out his hand, 
and without betraying, either by his countenance or motions, the leaft ign of weak- 
nefs or even of fecling,.he held it in the flames till it was entirely confumed, His 
thoughts feemed wholly occupied wich reflections on his former, fault; and. he 
called aloud feveral times, This band has offended. Satisfied with that atonement, 
he then difcovered a ferenity in his countenance ; and when the fire attacked his 
body, he feemed to be quite infenfible of his outward fufferings, and by the force 
of hope and refolution to have collected his mind altogether within itfelf, and to 
repel the fury of the ames. It is pretended, that, after his body was confumed, 
his heart was found entire and untouched amidft the afhes ; an event, which, as 
it was the emblem of his conftancy, was fondly believed by the zealous proteftants. 
He was undoubtedly a man of merit; pofftfied of learning and capacity; and 
adorned with candour, fincerity and‘ beneficence, and all thofe virtues, which 
were fitted to render him ufeful.and amiable in fociety; His moral qualities pro- 
cured him univerfal refpec& ; and the courage of his martyrdom, tho’ he fell fhort 
of the rigid inflexibility obferved in many, made him the hero of the proteftant 
party *. 

Arter Cranmer’s death, gardinal Pole, who had now taken prieft’s orders, 
was inftalled in the fee of Canterbury ; and was thus by this office, as well as his 
commiffion of legate, placed’ at the head of the church of England. -But tho’ 
he was averfe to all the fanguinary methods of | converting heretics, and: efteemed 
the reformation of the clergy the more effectual, as the more laudable expedient for 
that purpofe +, he found his authority too weak to oppofe the parbarous and bigot- 
ted difpofition of the Queen and of her counfellors. ‘He himfelf, he knew, had 
been fufpected of Lutheranifm ; and as Paul the reigning pope, was a furious per- 
fecutor and his perfonal enemy, he was prompted, by the modefty of his dilpo- 
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fition, to referve his credit for other occafions, in which he had a gteater proba- Chap. IL. 
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Tue great object of the Queen was to engage the nation in the war, which 
was kindled between France and Spain; and cardinal Pole, with many other 
counfellors, very openly and zealoufly oppofed this meafure. Befides infifting on 
the marriage articles, which provided againft fuch an attempt, they reprefented 
the violence of the domeftic faétions in England, and the difordered {tate of the 
finances; and they foreboded, that the tendency of all thefe meafures was to re- 
duce the kingdom to a total dependance on Spanith councils. Philip had come to 
London in order to fupport his partizans ; and he told the Queen, that, if he was 
not gratified in fo reafonable a requeft, he never more would fet foot in England. 
This declaration heightened extremely her zeal for promoting his interefts, and 
overcoming the inflexibility of her council. After employing other menaces of 
a more violent nature, fhe threatened to difmifs them all from the board, and to 
appoint counfellors more obfequious; yet could fhe not procure a vote for declare 
ing war with France. At laft, one Stafford and fome other confpirators were 
detected in a defign of furprizing Scarborow + and a confefion being extorted 
from them, that they had been encouraged by Henry in that attempt, the Queen’s 
importunity prevailed ; and it was determined to make this a&t of hoftilicy, with 
others of a like fecret and doubtful nature, the ground of the quarrel. War was Wher with 
accordingly declared againft France 5 and preparations were every where made France. 
for attacking that kingdom. 

Tue revenue of England at that time little exceeded 300,000 pounds f. 

Any confiderable fupplies could fcarce be expeéted from Parliament, confidering 
the prefent difpofition of the nation; and as the war would fenfibly diminifh the 
branch of the cuftoms, the finances, it was forefeen, would fall fhort even of 
the ordinary charges of the government; much more, prove unequal to the 
vaft expences of war, But'tho’ tlie Queen owed great arrears to all her fervants, 
befides the loans extorted from her fubjeéts ; thefe confiderations had no influ- 
ence on her, and fhe continued to levy money in the fame arbitrary and violent 
manner, which fhe had formerly practifed. She obliged the city of London to 
fupply her with 60,000 pounds on her hufband’s entry; fhe levied before the 
Jegal time the fecond year’s fubfidy voted by Parliament ; the iffued anew many 
privy feals, by which the procured loans from her people; and having equipped 
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a fieet, which fhe could not viétual by reafon of the dearnefs of provifions, fhe 
feized all the corn fhe could find in Suffolk and Norfolk, without paying any 
price to the owners, By all thefe expedients, affifted by the power of preffing, 
fhe levied an army of ten thoufand men, which fhe fent over to the Low Coun- 
tries, under the command of the earl of Pembroke. Meanwhile, in order to 
prevent any difturbance at home, many of the moft confiderable gentry were 
thrown into the Tower ; and left they fhould be known, the Spanifh practice was 
followed: They were either carried thither in the night-time, or were hood- 
winked and muffled by the guards who conduéted them |. 


Tuer King of Spain had affembled an army, which, after the junction of the © 
Englifh, amounted to above fixty thoufand ftrong, commanded by Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, one of the greateft captains of the age. The conftable, Montmo- 
rency, who commanded the Frency army, had not half the number to oppofe 
him. The duke of Savoy, after menacing Mariembourg and Rocroy, fat down 
fuddenly before St. Quintin; and as the place was weak, and ill provided of a 
garrifon, he expected in a few days to become mafter of it. But the admiral 
Coligny, governor of the province, thinking his honour interefted to fave fo im- 
portant a fortrefs, threw himfelf into St. Quintin, with fome troops of French 
and Scots genfdarmes ; and by his exhortation and example animated the fol- 
diers to a vigorous defence. He difpatched a meflenger to his uncle, the con- 
table, deGring a fupply of mens; and that general approached the place with 
his whole army, in order to facilitate the entry of thefe fuccours. But the duke 
of Savoy falling on the reinforcement, executed fuch flaughter upon them, that 
not above five hundred men got into the place. He next made an attack on 
the French army, and put them to a total rout, killing four thoufand men, and 
difperfing the reft. In this unfortunate aétion many of the chief nobility of 
France were either flain or taken prifoners: Among the latter was the old con- 
ftable himfelf, who fighting valiantly, and refolute to die rather than furvive 
his defeat, was furrounded by the enemy, and thus fell alive into their hands. 
The whole kingdom of France was thrown into confternation: Paris was at- 
tempted to be fortified in a hurry : And had the Spaniards prefenily marched 
thither, it could not fail to have fallen into their hands. But Philip was of a 
cautious temper; and he determined -firft to take Se. Quintin, in order 
to fecure a communication with his own dominions. A very little time, it 
was expected, would finith this enterprize; but the bravery of Coligny ftill pro- 
longed the fiege feventeen days, which proved the fafety of France. Some - 
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troops were levied and aflembled. Courtiers were fent to recal the duke of Guife Chap. IJ. 
and his army from Italy: And the French having recovered from their firft ‘597. 
alarm, put themfelves in a pofture of defence. Philip, after taking Ham and 
Caftelet, found the feafon fo far advanced, that he could attempt-no farcher en- 
terprize ; and he broke up his camp and retired into winter quarters. 

Bur the vigilant activity of Guife, not fatisfied with fecuring the frontiers, 
prompted him, in the depth of winter, to attempt an enterprize which France, 
during her greateft fucceffles, had always regarded as impoflible, and had never. 
thought of undertaking. Calais was, in that age, deemed an impregnable for- 
trefs ; and as it was known to be the favourite of the Englith nation, by whom 
it could eafily be fuccoured, the recovery of that place by France, was confidered 
as totally defperate. But Coligny had remarked, that, as the town of Calais was 
furrounded with marfhes, which, during the winter, were impaflable, except Calais taken 
over a dyke guarded by two caitles, St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, the Eng- >y theFrenchs 
lith were of late accuftomed, on account of the lownefs of their finances, to dif- 
mifs a great part of the garrifon at the end of autumn, and to recal them in the 
fpring, at which time alone they. judged their attendance neceffary. On this 
circumftance he had founded his defign of making a fudden attack on the place; he 
shad caufed it to be fecretly furveyed by fome engineers ; and a plan of the whole 
enterprize being found among his papers, it ferved, tho’ he himfelf was made pri- 
foner on the taking of St. Quintin, to fuggeft the project of that undertaking, 
and to direct the conduct of the duke of Guife. 
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SgverAL bodies of troops defiled towards the frontiers on various pretences; 1558. 
and the whole being fuddenly affembled, formed an army with which the 
duke of Guife made an unexpected march towards Calais. At the fame time a 
great number of French fhips, being ordered into the channel, under colour of 
cruizing on the Englifh, compofed a fleet which made an attack by fea on the 
fortifications. The French aflaulted St. Agatha with three thoufand Harquebu- 
fiers ; and tho’ the garrifon made a vigorous defence, they were foon obliged to 
abandon the place, and retreat towards Newnam bridge. The fiege of this latter 
place was immediately undertaken, and at the fame time the fleet battered the 
rifbank, which guarded the entry of the harbour; and both thefe caftles feemed 
expofed to imminent danger. The governor, lord Wentworth, was a brave 
officer, but finding that the greater part of his weak garrifon was enclofed in 
Newnam or the rifbank, he ordered them to capitulate, and to join him in Calais, 
which, without their affiftance, he was utterly unable to defend. The garrifon of 
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bank could not obtain fuch favourable conditions, and were obliged to futrender 
themfelves prifoners. 

Tue duke of Guife, now holding the place blockaded by fea and land, though 
himfelf fecure of fucceeding in his enterprize; but in order to prevent all acci- 
dents, he delayed not a‘moment the attack of the place. He pointed his batteries 
towards the caftle, where he made a large breach; and having ordered Andelot, 
Coligny’s brother, to drain the foflée, he commanded an affault, which fucceeded, 
and the French made a lodgment in the caftle. On the night following Went- 
worth attempted to recover this poft; but having loft two hundred men in a fu- 
rious attack which he made upon it*, he found his garrifon fo weak, that he was 
obliged to capitulate. Ham and Guifnes fell foon after; and thus the duke of 
Guife, in eight days, during the depth of winter, recovered this important place, 
that had coft Edward the third a fiege of eleven months, at the head of a numerous 
army, which had that very campaign been victorious in the battle of Crefly. The 
Englith had held it above two hundred years and as it gave them, whenever 
they pleafed, an entry into France, it was regarded as the moft important pof~ 
feffion belonging to the crown. The joy of the French was éxtreme, as well as 
the glory acquired by the duke of Guife, who, at the time that all Europe ima- 
gined France to be funk by the unfortunate battle of St, Quintin, had, in oppo 
fition to the Englifh, and their allies the Spaniards, acquired pofieffion of a place 
which no former King of France, even during the diftractions of the civil wars 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter, had ever ventured toattempt. The 
Englifh, on the other hand, bereaved: of this valuable fortrefs, murmured loud- 
ly agaioft the imprudence of the Queen and her council; who, after engaging in 
a ftuitlefs war, for the fike of foreign interefts, had thus expofed the nation to 
fo fevere a diferace: A treafury exhaufted by expences, and burthened with debts; 

a people divided and dejected; a fovereign negligent of her people’s welfare ; 
were circumftances which, notwithftanding the fair offers made by Philip, gave 
them fmall hopes of recovering Calais. And as the Scots, inftigated by French 
councils, began to move on the borders, they were now neceffitated rather to look 
to their defence at home, than to think of foreign conquetts. 

Arter the peace, which, in confequence of King Edward’s treaty with Henry, 
took place between Scotland and England,. the Queen- dowager, on pretence 
of vifiting her daughter and her relations, made a journey to "Bane and fhe 
earried along with her the earls of Huntley, Sutherland, Marifchal, and many 
of the principal nobility. Her fecret defign was to take meafures for engaging 
the earl of Arran to refign to her the government of the kingdom ; and as her 
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brothers, the duke of Guife, the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke d’Aumale, 
had uncontrouled authority in the court of France, the eafily perfuaded Henry, and 
by his means’'the Scots nobles, to enter into her meafures, Having alfo gained 
over Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, bifhop of Rofs, and Gavin Hamilton, com- 
mendator of Kilwinning, three creatures. of the governot’s, fhe perfuaded him, 
by their means, to confent to this relignation +; and when every thing was thus 
prepared for her purpofe, the took her journey to Scotland, and pafied thro? 
England in her-way thither... Edward received her with great re{pe& and civility ; 
tho” he could not forbear attempting a renewal of the old treaty for his marriage 
with herdaughter : A marriage, he faid, fo happily calculated for the tranquillity, 
intereft, and fecurity of both kingdoms, and the only means of enfuring a durable 
peace between them. For his part, he added, he never could entertain a cordial 
amity for any other hufband whom fhe fhould choofe ; nor was it eafy for him to 
forgive a man, who, at the fame time that he difappointed fo natural an alliance, 
had bereaved him of a bride, to whom his affections, from his earlieft infancy, 
had been entirely engaged. The Queen eluded thefe applications by t lling him, 
that if any meafures had_been taken. difagreeable to him, they were entirely.ow- 
ing to the imprudeace of the duke of Somerfet, who, inftead of employing cour- 
tefy, careffes,, and gentle offices, the proper means of gaining a young prineefs,, 
had had. recourfe to arms. and violence; and had. conftrained the Scots nobility to. 
fend their fovereign into France; in order to intere(t that kingdom in protecting 
their liberty and independance f, 

Wuen the Queen-dowager arrived in Scotland, fhe found the governor very 
unwilling to fulfilhisengagemetits; and it was not till after many delays that he- 
could. be perfuaded to refign his authority. © Bat finding that the majority: of the 
young princefs was approaching, and that the Quéen-(iowager had gained the 
affections of all the principal nobility, he thought it more prudent to fubmits 
and having ftipulated, that he fhould be declared next heir to the crown, and 
fhould be freed from giving any account of his paft adminiftration, he placed her 
in poffeffion of the power; and fhe thenceforth affumed the name.of regent }. 
It was an ufual faying of this princefs, that provided the could render her friends. 
happy, and could enfure to herfelf a good: reputation, fhe was entirely indifferent 
what befel her; and tho’ this fentiment is greatly cenfured by the zealous 
reformers *, as being founded wholly on fecular motives, it difcovers a mind 
well calculated for the adminiftration of kingdoms. D’ Oifel, a Frenchman, 
celebrated for capacity, had attended her as. ambaffador from Henry, but is 
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Chap. Il. reality to affift her with his counfels in fo delicate an undertaking as the govern- 
1558 ment of Scotland; and this man had formed a fcheme for laying a general tax 
on the kingdom, in order to fupport a ftanding military force, which might at 
once repulfe the inroads of foreign enemies, and check the turbulence of the 
Scots nobility. But tho’ fome of the courtiers:were gained over to this project, 
it gave great and general difcontent to the nation; and the Queen-regent, after 
ingenuoully confeffing, that it would prove pernicious to the kingdom, had the 
prudence to defift from it, and to truft entirely for her fecurity to the good- 

will and affections of her fubjects +. 

Tuts laudable purpofe feemed to be the chief obje& of her adminiftration ; 
yet was fhe fometimes drawn from it by her connections with France, and by 
the influence which her brothers had acquired over her. When Mary declared 
war againft that kingdom, Henry required the ‘Queen-regent to take part in the 
quarrel ; and the fummoned a convention of ftates at Newbottle, and requefted 
them to concur in a declaration of war againft England. . The Scots nobles, 
who were as jealous of French as the Englifh were of Spanifh influence, refufed 
their affent; and the Queen was obliged to have recourfe to artifice, in ordet 
to effectuate her purpofe. She ordered d’ Oifel to begin fome fortifications at 
Eymouth, a place which had been difmantled by the laft treaty with Edward; 
and when the garrifon of Berwic, as fhe forefaw, made an inroad to prevent the 
undertaking, fhe effectually employed this pretence to enflame the Scots nation, 
and to engage them in holtilities againft England {. The enterprize, however, 
of the Scots proceeded no farther than fome inroads on the borders; and when 
d’ Oifel, of himfelf, conduéted artillery and troops to befiege the caftle of Werke, 
he was recalled and very fharply rebuked by the council |. © 

Marriage of | IN order to connect Scotland more clofely with France, and to increafe the 
the dauphin influence of the latter kingdom, it was thought proper by Henry to complete the 
as be A marriage between the young Queen and the dauphin; and a deputation was fent 
by the Scots Parliament, to affift at this ceremony, and to fettle the terms of 
the contract. This deputation confifted of the archbifhop of Glafgow, the bi- 
fhops of Rofs and the Orkneys, the earls of Rothes, and Caffilis, the lords 
Fleming and Seton, James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, natural brother to the 
Queen, and Erfkine of Dun. The principal conditions recommended to thefe 
commifioners, was to obtain a folemn engagement from the Queen and dauphin, 
that they would preferve the laws and privileges of Scotland, and to procure 4 
renewal of the French King’s promife, to fupport, in cafe of the Queen’s death, 
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the fucceffion of the earl of Arran, now created duke of Chatelraut. Both thefe Chap. It. 
conditions were eafily obtained; but the court of France took a very perfidious 1558» 
ftep, direCtly contrary to thefe ftipulations: They fecretly engaged the young Queen 
to fign three papers; by one of which fhe made over the kingdom of Scotland in 
gift to the King of France, in cafe of her deceafe without children ; by another the 
mortgaged it to him for a million of crowns of gold, or fuch greater fum as he 
fhould have-expended for her maintenance and fupport; and by a third fhe de- 
clared, that whatever deed fhe had been obliged, or fhould hereafter be obliged to 
perform relative to the fucceffion of the crown, fhould be entirely invalid, and 
that her real fenfe and intention was contained in the firft paper. The marriage 24th April, 
was folemnized at Paris: The commiffioners, in the name of the ftates of Scot- 
land, fwore allegiance to the Queen, and, during the continuance of the marriage, 
to the King-dauphin, fo he was called: And every thing feemed to proceed with 
great unanimity and concord. But the commiffioners being required to delj- 
ver up the crown, and other enfigns of royalty, made anfwer, that they had 
received no authority for that purpofe; and they foon after fet out on their 
journey for Scotland. It is remarkable, that before they embarked, four of the 
commiffioners died, within a few days of each other; and a violent, tho’ abfurd 
fufpicion prevailed, that they had been poifoned by orders from the family of 
Guife, on account of. this refufal */ It was not confidered, that that accident, 
however rare, might have happened by the courfe of nature; and that the prefent 
feafon, tho’ not attended with any peftilential diforder, was, to a remarkable de- 
gree, unhealthy all over Europe. 
Tue clofe alliance between France and Scotland threatened very nearly the re- 
pofe and fecurity of England; and it was forefeen, that, tho’ the factions and difor- 
ders which might naturally be expected in the Scots government during the abfence 
of their fovereign, would make its power lefs formidable, that kingdom would at 
leaft afford to the French a means of invading England. The Queen, therefore, 2oth January. 
found it neceffary to fummon a Parliament, and to demand of them fome fupplies to 4Parliamens, 
her exhaufted exchequer. As fuch anemergency ufually gives great advantage tothe 
people, and as the Parliaments, during this reign, had fhewn, that, where the liberty 
and independency of the kingdom were menaced with imminent danger, they were 
not entirely overawed by the court; we fhall naturally expect, that the’late arbi- 
trary methods of extorting money fhould, at leaft, be cenfured, and, perhaps, 
fome remedy be for the future provided againft them. But fuch an exorbitant 
prerogacive was at this time acknowledged to belong to the crown, that, tho” men 
might complain of its prefent abufes, all attempts to retrench it would have been 
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regarded as the moft criminal enterprize ; and as that prerogative involved 
a large difcretionary power, any parliamentary enquiry into its exercife, would 
have paffed for infolent and prefumptuous. The commons, therefore, without 
making any reflections on the paft, voted, befides a fifteenth, a fubfidy of four 
fillings in the pound on land, and two fhillings and eight pence on goods, The 
clergy granted eight fhillings in the pound, payable in four years by equal portions. 
Tue Parliament alfo paffed an act, confirming all the fales and grants of crown 
lands, which were either made already by the Queen, or fhould be made during 
the feven enfuing years. It was eafy to forefee, that in the Queen’s prefent dif- 
pofition and fituation, this power would be followed by a great alienation of the 
royal demefnes ; and nothing could be more contrary to the principles of good go- 
ernment, than a prince armed with very extenfive authority, and yet reduced to 
beggary. This at met with oppofition in the houfe of commons. One Copley 
expreffed his fears left the Queen, under colour of the power there granted, might 
alienate the crown from the lawful heir: But his words were thought zrreverent 
to her majefty: He was committed to the cuftody of the ferjeant at arms; and 


tho’ he expreffed forrow for his offence, he was not releafed till the Queen was ap- 
plied to for his pardon. 


Tur Englihh nation, during this whole reign, were in continual apprehenfions 
with regard not only to the fucceffion, but the life of the lady Elizabeth. The vio- 
lent hatred which the Queen bore her, broke out on every occafion ; and it required 
all the authority of Philip, as well as her own great prudence, to prevent the fatal 
effects of it. The princefg retired into the country; and knowing that fhe was 
furrounded with fpies, fhe paft her time wholly in reading and ftudy, intermed- 
dled in no bufinefs, and faw very: little company. While fhe remained in this fitua- 
tion, which was for the prefent very melancholy, but which prepared her mind for 
thofe great actions by*which her life was afterwards fo much diftinguifhed; pro- 
pofals of marriage were made her by the Swedifh ambaffador, in his mafter’s 
name. As her firft queftion was, whether the Queen had been informed of thefe 
propofals; the ambaflador told her, that his mufter thought, as he was a gentle- 
man, it was bis duty firft to make his addreffes to herfelf; and having obtained 
her confent, he would next, as a King, apply to her fifter. But the princefs 


would allow him to proceed no farther; and the Queen, after thanking her for 


this inftance of duty, defired to know how fhe ftood affected to the Swedifh pro- 
pofals, Elizabeth, tho’ expofed to many prefent dangers and mortifications, had 
the magnanimity to referve herfelf for better fortune ; and fhe covered her refufal . 
with profeffions of a paffionate attachment to a fingle life, which, fhe faid, fhe 
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infinitely preferred before any other *. The princefs fhowed like prudence in 
concealing her fentiments of religion, in complying with the prefent modes: of 
worfhip, and in eluding all queftions with regard to that delicate fubject Tf. 


Tye money granted by Parliament, enabled the Queen to fit out a fleet of 
a hundred and forty fail, which being joined by thirty Flemifh fhips, and carry- 
ing fix thoufand land forces on board, was fent to make an attempt on the coaft 
of Brittany.Fhe fleet was commanded by lord Clinton; the land forces by 
the-earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. . But the equipment of the fleet and army 
was fo dilatory, that the French got intelligence of the defign, and were prepared 
to receive them. The Englifh found Breft too well guarded to make an attempt 
en that place ; but landing at Conquet, they plundered and burnt the town with 
fome adjoining villages, and were proceeding to*commit greater diforders, when 
Kerfimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of fome militia, fell upon them, put 
them to rout, and drove them to their fhips with confiderable lofs. But a 
fmall fquadron of ten Englifh fhips, had an opportunity of amply revenging 
this difgrace upon the French. The Marefchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, 
had made an irruption into Flanders, with an army of fourteen thoufand men ; 
and having forced a paflage over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk, ‘and Berg St. 
Winoc, and had advanced as far as Newport. But count Egmont coming fud- 
denly upon him, with fuperior forces, he was obliged to retire; and being over- 
taken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, he chofe very fkilfully his ground for the 
engagement. He fortified his left- wing with all the precautions poffible; and potted 
his right along the river Aa, which, he reafonably thought, gave him a full fecurity 
from that quarter. But the Englifh thips, which were accidentally on the coaft, 
being drawn by the noife of the firing, failed up the river, and flanking the French, 


* Burnet, vol. ii. Collect. N°. 37 

+ The common net at that time, fays Sir Richard Baker, for catching of proteftants, was the real 
prefence ; and this net was ufed to catch the lady Elizabeth: For being afkedone time what fhe thought 
ef the words of Chrift, This is my body, whether fhe thought it the trae body of Chrift that was in the 
facrament; it is faid, that, after fome paufing, fhe thus anfwered : 


Chrift was the word that fpake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


Which, tho’ it may feem but a flight expreffion, yet hath it more folidnefs than at firft fight appears ; 
at leaft it ferved her turn at that time, to efcape the net, which by dire&t anfwer the could not have 
done. Baker’s Chronicle, p. 320. 
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Chap. It, did fuch execution by their artillery, that they put them to flight; and the 
1558 Spaniards gained a complete victory +. 

Mranwuite the principal army of France, under the duke of Guife, and 
that of Spain, under the duke of Savoy, approached very near each other on 
the frontiers of Picardy; and as the two Kings had come inte their refpective 
camps, attended by the flower of their nobility, men expected that fome great 
and important event would follow, from the emulation of thefe warlike nations. 
But Philip, tho’ actuated by the ambition, poffeffed not the enterprize, of a con- 
queror; and he was willing, notwithftanding the fuperiority of his numbers,. 
and the two great victories which he had gained at St. Quintin and Gravelines,. 
to put a period to the war by atreaty. Negociations were entered into for that 
purpofe; and as the terms offered by the two monarchs were fomewhat wide of 
each other, the armies were put into winter quarters, till the princes could come 
to better agreement. Among other conditions, Henry demanded the reftitution 
of Navarre to its lawful owner; Philip that of Calais and its territory to England : 
But in the midft of thefe negociations and debates, news arrived of the death of 
Queen Mary; and Philip, no longer connected with England, began to relax in 
his inftances on that capital article. This was the only circumftance which could 
have made the death of that. princefs. a lofs to the kingdom. 


Mary had been long in a very declining ftate of health ; and having miftaken 
her dropfy for a pregnancy, fhe had made ufe of an improper regimen, and: her 
malady daily augmented. Every. reflection now tormented her: The confciouf- 
nefs of being hated by her fubjects, the profpeét of Elizabeth’s fucceffion, ap- 
prehenfions of the danger to which the.catholic religion. ftood expofed, dejection 
for the lofs of Calais |], concern for the ill ftate of her affairs, and, above all,. 
anxiety for the abfence of her hufband, who, fhe knew, intended foon to depart 
for Spain, and to fettle there during the reft of his life: All thefe melancholy. 
circumftances preyed upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of 

Death of the which the died, after a fhort and unfortunate reign of five years, four months, 
af ES and eleven days. 

Ir is not neceffary to employ many words in drawing the character of this prin- 
cefs. She poffeffed few qualities, either eftimable or amiable; and her perfon 
was as little engaging as her behaviour and addrefs. Obftinacy, bigotry, vio- 
lence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny; every circumftance of her cha- 
racter took a. tincture from her bad temper:and narrow underftanding. And 


{ Hollingthed, p. 1150. 


|| The lofs of Calais fo much affected her, that the {aid to her attendants, that when fhe was dead, 
they would find Calais at her heart, 
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amidit that complication of vices, which entered into her compofition, we fhall 
fearce find any virtue but fincerity; a quality, which fhe feems to have main= 
tained throughout her whole life; except in the beginning of her reign, when 
the neceflity of her affairs obliged her to make fome promiles to the proteftants, 
which fhe certainly never intended to perform. But in thefe cafes a weak bi- 


“gotted woman, under the government of priefts, eafily finds cafuiftry fufficient 


to juftify to-herfelf the violation of an engagement. She appears.alfo, as well as 
her father, to have been fufceptible of fome attachments of friendfhip ; and that 
without the caprice and inconftancy which were fo remarkable in the conduct of 
that monarch. To which we may add,. that, in many circumftances of her 
life, fhe gave indication of refolution and’ vigour of mind; a quality, which 
feems to have been inherent in her family, 

Carpinat Pole had been long ina declining ftate of health from an intermit- 
ing fever; and he died the fame day with the Queen, about fixteen hours after 
her. The benign charaéter of this prelate, the modefty and humanity of his deport- 
ment, made him be univerfally beloved ; infomuch that in a nation,. where the moft 
furious perfecution was carried on, and the moft violent religious factions pre- 
vailed, entire juftice, even by moft of the informers, has been done to his merit. 
The haughty pontiff, Paul the fourth, had entertained fome prejudices acaintt him ; 
and when England declared war againft Henry, the ally of that pope, he feized 
the opportunity of revenge, and revoking Pole’s legantine commiffion, appointed 
in his room cardinal Peyto, an. obfervantine friar and confeffor to: the Queen. 
But Mary would never permit the new legate to exercife his power ;. and Paul 
was afterwards obliged to reftore cardinal Pole to-his authority. 

Tuere occur few. general’ remarks, befides what have been already made in 
the courfe of our narration, with regard to the general ftate of the kingdom 
during this reign. The naval power of England was then fo inconfiderable, that 
fourteen thoufand pounds being ordered to be applied to the fleet by the treafurer 
and. admiral, both for repairing and victualling it, they computed, that, whert 
that money was expended, ten thoufand pounds a year would afterwards anfwer all 
neceffary charges. The arbitrary proceedings of the Queen, abovementioned, join- 
ed to many monopolies granted by this princefs, as well’ as by her father, checked 
very much: the growth of trade ; and‘fo: much the more, as all other princes in- 
Europe cither were not permitted or did not find it neceffary to.a& in fo tyran- 
nical'a manner. Aéts of Parltament, both in the laft reign and-in the beginning 
of the prefent, had laid the fame impofittons on the merchants of the Steel-yard ason 

ther aliens :: Yet the Queen, immediately after her marriage, complied with the 
* Burnet, vol. iii p. 259, 
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follicitations of the emperor, and by her’ prerogative, fufpended thefe aéts of 
Parliament +. No-body in that age pretended to: queftion this exercife of the 
prerogative. The hiftorians are entirely filent with regard to it; and it is only 
by the collection of public papers that it is handed down to us. 

An abfurd law had been made in the preceding reign, by which every one 
was prohibited from making cloth unlefs he had ferved an apprenticefhip for 
feven years. This law was repealed in the firft year of the Queen’s reign; and 
this plain reafon given, that it had occafioned the decay of the woolen manufac- 
tory, and had ruined feveral towns {. It is flrange that Edward’s law fhould 
have been revived during the reign of Elizabeth; and ftill more ftrange, that it 


fhould ftill fubfift. 


A passace to Archangel had been difcovered by the Englifh during the laft 
reign; and a beneficial trade with Mufcovy had been eftablifhed. A folemn 
embafly was fent by the Czar to Queen Mary. The ambaffadors were fhip- 
wrecked on the coaft of Scotland; burt being hofpitably entertained there, they 
proceeded on their journey, and were received at London with great pomp and 
folemnity *. This feems to have been the firft intercourfe, which that empire had 
with any of the weftern potentates of Europe. 

A. Law was pafied in this reign |], by which the number of horfes, arms, 
and furniture, was fixed, which each perfon, according to the extent of his 
property, fhould be provided of for the defence of the kingdom. A man of a 
thoufand pounds a year, for inftance, was obliged to maintain at his own charge 
fix horfes fit for demi-lances, of which three at leaft to be furnifhed with fuf- 
ficient harneffes, fteel faddles, and weapons proper for the demi-lances ; and ten 
light horfes, fit for light horfemen, with furniture and weapons requifite for 
them: He was alfo obliged to have forty corflets furnifhed ; fifty almain rivets, 
or inftead of them, forty coats of plate, corflets or brigandines furnifhed; forty 


‘pikes, thirty long bows, thirty fheafs of arrows, thirty fteel capes or fkulls, 


twenty black bills or halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twenty morions or fallets. 
We may remark, that a man of a thoufand merks of ftock was rated equal to one 
of two hundred pounds a year: A proof that few or none at that time lived on 
their ftock in money, and that great profits were made by the merchants in the 
courfe of their trade. There is no clafs above a thoufand pounds a year. 


+ Rymer, vol. xv. p. 364.° { « Mar. Parl. z, cap, 7. * Hollingfhed, p. 732, 
Heylin, p. 71. 4 & 5 Phil. & Mar. cap. 2. 
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